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PREFACE 


lhis volume of exposition, comment, and readings is 
offered us an introduction to the study of the theory and 
pareo of Marxism. Obviously it cannot be compre- 
lwisniver in scope or exhaustive in its analysis. Some cur- 
tents of thought, for example, syndicalism and guild so- 
eluliann, Which have had only peripheral relations with the 
uwin streams of Marxist tradition, have not been con- 
allered because of the short compass of the work. I have 
avuipht only to lay before the reader the chief issues which 
have divided Marxists from non-Marxists and Marxists 
from cach other. 

tho development of Marxism as a movement has re- 
sulted in some peculiar paradoxes which make it difficult 
to elin traditional conceptual formulations. Where 
Mlitxintn as a movement has triumphed, as in the Soviet 
Umion, its socialist ideals have failed or have been be- 
unyed, where it has failed as a novement, as in the West, 
iis ileals have made considerable headway. It seems as 
i] history itself has been guilty of lése-Marxism. 

vents of the last twenty-five years or so have shown 
how important a knowledge of che ideas and movements 
inctissecl in this book is to an intelligent appreciation of 
political affairs. It is safe to say that had Roosevelt and 
Churchill and their advisors been better informed of them 
they would have been better prepared for the Soviet 
alrntegy of the cold war. The wages of ignorance may 
very well be the loss of freedom. 

lhe most a book of this kind can do is to arouse the 
interest of the reader to a point where he is curious to 
find out more about the subject it treats. Whether it is 
aticcesstul in this respect each reader, of course, will judge 
ftor himself. 


New York, SIDNEY Hoox 
April, 1955 
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Hell. CONTRIBUTIONS OF KARL 
MARX 


I. On Understanding Marx. Karl Marx is one of 
the most influential figures in human history. Judged by 
thoe number of those who have regarded themselves his 
followers, and of the organizations set up by them, he 
has inspired the greatest mass movement of all times. 
lhis movement transcends national, racial, and continen- 
ful boundaries. Only in Anglo-Saxon communities has he 
had i: Comparatively small following, to some extent be- 
cause Of the use made of his ideas elsewhere. The result 
is that in England and particularly the United States, 
lu: is Often condemned without even being read. On the 
other hand, in some regions of the rest of the world, a 
new religion has arisen which proclaims that History is 
God and Karl Marx its chief prophet. 

‘Fhe increasing complexity and interrelations of modern 
civilization make it practically certain that the fashion 
in Which Marx’s ideas are interpreted will have a very 
grcat bearing upon the future of the Anglo-Saxon world, 
especially the United States. That is one sufficient reason 
why every reflective person should have some familiarity 
with his doctrines, their evolution, and their current 
impact upon the stormy political life of our era. 

In many situations it is not so much the actual past 
which determines the present as what people imagine the 
past to have been. Similarly with the ideas propounded 
by a great thinker of the past. Save as a rule in the nat- 
ural sciences, it is not what a man actually has said or 
meant so much as what he is interpreted to have said 
or meant which influences the present. Of few figures 
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is this truer than of Marx. These varying interpretations 
are affected by current needs and interests, and explain 
why from the fact that a man calls himself a Marxis! 
one can hardly be more confident about his actual belic!s 
than about the actual beliefs of one who calls himsce!! 
a Christian. Nonctheless, althouch it is difficult it is not 
impossible to determine with some fidelity what Marx 
really taught and believed. Any hypothesis about the 
actual meaning of his doctrines is an hypothesis about a 
matter of historical fact and must be tested by the same 
fundamental canons of evidence as we bring to bear 
upon other historical questions. 

In Marx’s case this is rendered difficult by the circum- 
stances of his life and the occasion of his writing. He 
was not an academician interested in ideas for their own 
sake but a revolutionary activist who developed his ideas 
in an effort to influence the course of events. He was a 
fierce controversialist and polemicized against individuals 
who held contrary positions, so that sometimes he 
stresses onc point and, at other times, when this point 
scems overshadowed by events or eclipsed in argument, 
he cmphasizes its opposite. Nowhere is there a systematic 
exposition of all his leading ideas and of their relation 
to cach other. He wrote at a time when precision was not 
regarded as a great virtue, when statistical and proba- 
bilistic conceptions of scientific law were in their infancy, 
and when the social sciences pretentiously modeled them- 
sclves on the physics of the day. Marx’s terminology 
often reflects his Hegelian heritage. Almost all of his 
basic formulations seem ambiguous. Honest critics have 
charged him with flagrant inconsistencies and a funda- 
mental incoherence, while uncritical admirers have ac- 
cepted every word even when his conclusions appear 
contradictory. All these difficulties are aggravated by the 
fact that Marx has become a political symbol evoking 
emotive reactions rather than intellectually discriminating 
ones. 

2. Life. Marx was born in 1818 in the little Rhenish 
town of Trier which boasted of its origins as a distin- 
guished Roman outpost of early times. On both sides of 
his family he was descended from a long line of Jewish 
rabbis. For social reasons, Marx’s father became con- 
verted to Protestantism and his son grew up without any 
consciousness of himself as being Jewish. After a conven- 
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thenally teitltiant carcer at school, Marx attended bricfly 
He (eatveruty of Bonn and then the University of Berlin 
where he developed strong intellectual interests in law, 
plitlecloyty, nnd theology. Upon the completion of his 
che teriate he was made editor of the Rheinische Zeitung, 
which was shortly suppressed because of its advanced 


Whwral views. In 1843 Marx married. He then moved to 
Mails where he plunged into a study of French commu- 
ano and political economy. While in Paris he met Fried- 
ith ttiyels and forged a lifelong friendship with him. 
Cuplis, son of a wealthy manufacturer, shared, helped 


develop, and popularized Marx’s ideas. He also relieved 
the burden of crushing poverty on Marx’s family. Exiled 
trom Paris, Marx went to Brussels where he joined the 
Ccunmumist League and on the eve of the Revolution of 


MIX wrote the Communist Manifesto. He took a lively 
part in helping to organize the Revolution of 1848 in 
Western Europe, was banished from Brussels, arrested, 
Wied nnd freed in Germany, and compelled to leave 
Ptince again. He finally found political asylum in Lon- 
don, Where he spent the rest of his life in research, writ- 
iny, emigrant squabbles, political journalism of the 
luiphest level, and in organizing the First International 
Workingmen’s Association. He published comparatively 
little during this period aside from the first volume of 
Cupital, although he left behind the draft of several 
«ther volumes. 

lame and acknowledgment came slowly to Marx, and 
when he died in 1883 few outside the circle of his polit- 
ical followers were aware of his work and stature. The 
most paradoxical thing about his theories is that they 
tail to explain plausibly the impact of his own life and 
doctrines on the history of society. There would have 
been a socialist movement without Karl Marx. But its 
form and history bear the stamp which only his personal- 
ity and ideas could have given it. 

3. Marx’s Intellectual Development. Marx’s char- 
acteristic ideas ripened in the course of an intense intel- 
Icctual development during a period when, although 
politically and industrially Germany was still among the 
most backward countries of Western Europe, its thinkers 
were bold and extreme. At the University of Berlin he 
came under the influence of the Hegelian philosophy 
which interpreted the world as a dynamic and spiritual 
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process that progressively revealed itself as a reasonable 
order. What occurred latest in time was the best in 
quality. To the searching eye of dialectic, anything that 
was truly real would be found to be both necessary and 
rational. At any given time, despite surface appearances, 
“God’s in his Heaven, Alls well with the world.” The 
evil of the part is essential to the good of the developing 
whole. Truth lies only in the completed whole; short of it, 
each age has its own partial truth. 

In Hegel a Universal Consciousness or Spirit took the 
place of the God of traditional religion. World history 
was marked by the stages of its progress towards a state 
of affairs in which the implicit necessities of existence 
appear as an explicit freedom in consciousness. The 
“spirit of the times” informs the whole of a culture, gives 
it a dominant style of thought and feeling, relates ideas 
and events, and then makes way for another pattern in 
which it is continued and transformed. No cultural phe- 
nomenon could be adequately understood except in its 
context within the pattern. 

The “Left-wing” Hegelians emphasized the element of 
process in Hegel’s thought rather than its system. To 
them Spirit was not a disembodied great soul or a body- 
less mind or a logical abstraction but the very life of a 
culture, the expression of its organized energies. They 
were dissatisfied with the notion that the “Spirit of the 
times” had an autonomous history or that it had a 
causal influence on the rise, growth, and decline of cul- 
tures. Far from explaining events the “Spirit of the 
times” sccmed itself to require explanation because it 
varied from place to place and period to period, to be 
able to do something in one country, such as abolish 
slavery, which it could not do in another. 

Three outstanding Left-Hegelians contributed to Marx’s 
emancipation from Hegelian orthodoxy. D. F. Strauss, 
with particular reference to religion and the rise of 
Christianity, regarded Spirit as the unconscious myth- 
making power of the community or the collective mind. 
Bruno Bauer reduced the Spirit to individual conscious- 
ness and explained religious myths and dogmas as inven- 
tions of clever storytellers with a purpose. He taught 
that at any definite moment the “Spirit of the times” is 
nothing but a complex mass of interacting feelings, de- 
sires, and thoughts of individual persons, some more 
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gifted) omt persuasive than others. Ludwig Fcucrbach 
ponjdeted (his cycle of thought and attributed the works 
i the “purtt to the presence of needs, wants, and lacks 
t the fife of man. All other worldly religions and philoso- 
Mars me projections of human needs or their compen- 
sabay fullillments. Outside of nature and society, there 
as neither Consciousness nor Spirit. “Anthropology 
(ihe study of man) is the secret of theology.” Men create 
Hals in their own moral image and this image blossoms 
from noctal roots. For a number of technical reasons, as 
well us because of the misleading associations of the word 


inaterimlism,” which suggested crass egoism and the 
pull of pleasure, Feuerbach regarded himself as a natural- 
et and a humanist. 

Marx accepted, with some important modifications, the 
basie philosophy of Feuerbach, especially his critique of 
Hainting religion as a projection in distorted form of hu- 


tman needs and ideals. But he disagreed with Feuerbach 
in inportant respects. The nature of man was not only 
sociul but historical. Therefore, nothing cultural could 


Iu: explained by human nature as such but only by the 
concrete needs and aims of man under specific historical 
conditions. Secondly, Marx did not follow Feuerbach 
in his call for a new religion of humanity based on the 
ileal of love but, together with Arnold Ruge and younger 
figures among the Left-Hegelians, turned to a critique of 
political institutions. 

These Left-Hegelians believed that just, as in the past, 
men have worshipped religious abstractions which ex- 
pressed in a distorted form the actual role of moral and 
social ideals in their experience, so men were—especially 
in Germany—in the grip of political abstractions. They 
hypostatized the state, law, the monarchy as institutions 
sanctified either by theology, metaphysics, or the eternal 
natural law. In reality these institutions were patterns of 
organized power in political life with a determinate his- 
tory which had arisen to meet the needs and interests of 
special groups. Marx went further. By analyzing the 
politics of his time he came to the conclusion that they 
were rooted in a clash of interests which in turn were 
the outgrowth of the material and social conditions of 
society. The most important of the latter were the condi- 
tions under which human beings earned their living—the 
mode of economic production—which determined the 
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form in which wealth was created and distributed. These 
economic institutions were not natural or unalterable but 
historical. In the past they had ruled men as if they were 
uncontrollable natural forces. Instead of bowing to a 
historical and economic fatality which in reality was 
nothing but the consequences of their unconscious, un- 
planned, collective activity, human beings should now 
intelligently contrive, within the limits of natural neces- 
sity, their social life and historical future. In this way 
they would realize themselves as free and harmoniously 
developed persons. The necessary and sufficient condition 
for the cxistence of the community of free and equal 
persons is the collective ownership and democratic con, 
trol of the chicf instruments of production. 

According to Marx, man’s religious emancipation could 
be achieved and secured through political emancipation. 
This entailed the complete secularization of culture in 
which religion would be a purely private matter. Political 
emancipation in turn required man’s economic emancipa- 
tion, the subordination of the aggregates of economic 
powcr to the public welfare. Historically this meant that 
freedom of conscience, won during the Reformation, 
could be consolidated only by the political freedoms won 
in the American and French Revolutions. These were to 
be ultimately secured, not abolished, when the democratic 
collectivity had as much power to control its economic 
life as its political life. 

Although Marx added to his philosophy certain doc- 
trincs which were to threaten its universalism, he never 
abandoned, at least in his own mind, the standpoint of a 
democratic and naturalistic humanism. He had a strong 
belicf in the dignity of man. For him this consisted in 
striving to master one’s own fate and not submitting to 
the dogmas of church, the tyrannies of state, the blind 
Operation of economic institutions, or the decrees of 
political parties. 

Marx’s temperament was Promethean; his intellectual 
tradition was Greek and scientific rather than medieval 
and literary; his cthical ideal a society “in which the 
free development of each is the condition for the free 
development of all.” Ultimately the test of all institutions 
was the extent to which they made possible for all per- 
sons the full and free enrichment of their personalities. 
This belief in freedom, equality, and individual personal- 
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bY dainguinhes Marx radically from all totalitarians who 
tataba hin name. (See Reading No. 1.) 

4. Socialism. Marx was converted to belief in the 
Hesteabulity of socialism before he worked out the theories 


with whieh his name is associated. His own doctrines 
tick form in Che course of his reflection on the conditions 
undar Which, and (he means by which, a socialist revolu- 
Hon okt succeed and socialism be introduced. 


the term “socialism” already in Marx’s day was used 
lit Varlous senses. Most often it meant a system of society 
in which the chict instruments of production, distribution, 
wil wachiange are common property, leaving personal 
jtiperty, articles of use and consumption, private. When 
la property common? When it belongs to the state? In 
this čase the Egyptian and Oriental despotisms of the 
juial in which the state owned or absolutely controlled 
the existing instruments of production would have to be 
dulled socialist societies. Is property common when it is 
Hitlonulized by any government? In that case it would be 
just ns possible for those who work in nationalized indus- 
uy to be as exploited as those who work in other forms 
of industry. Ownership of a railroad, for example, may 
pass from private to public hands without making any 
difference to the workers’ hours, conditions, and rewards 
of work. Under certain circumstances these may become 
oven worse: for they may be deprived of the right to 
atrikc by government decree and in effect kept at forced 
labor. 

That is why the most comprehensive definition of so- 
cialism is a society in which there is democratic common 
owncrship of the means of production. The force of 
“democratic” here is ethical. It refers to the process by 
which decisions are made, the goals towards which the 
process is directed, the choice and preparation of voca- 
tions, the integration of useful work for society in edu- 
cation and the influence of education on work, and above 
all the ultimate responsibility of those who legislate for 
the community in economic as well as political affairs to 
the citizens of the community. As conceived by Marx 
as well as by some of the Utopian Socialists, a belief in 
socialism entailed a belief in what today would be con- 
sidered a fraternal democracy—an equality of concern 
on the part of the community towards all citizens, with 
equal rights and powers of all ultimately to determine who 
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shall govern or administer the community. Without such 
a belief, expressed in institutional practices, there would 
be no way to distinguish between a collectivized fre: 
society and a collectivized slave society. 

Marx believed that what was desirable and historically 
possible could be significantly determined only when 
they are related to the actual. The advent of socialisre 
depends upon the gradual emergence of the objective con- 
ditions of its feasibility. These are bound up with develop- 
ment of the cconomic system. Man is omnipotent only 
in his dreams. He can control nature only by bending 
nature’s mcans and remake society only with the mate- 
rials with which that society provides him. 

Marx called himself a “Scientific Socialist” as distinct 
from a “Utopian Socialist.” He himself has been called 
a Utopian Socialist and in some respects he undoubtedly 
was. But by his “scientific socialism” he meant not merely 
that he could give adequate reasons for his advocacy of 
socialism, but that he knew how, when, and under what 
conditions, socialism could be realized, and especially 
how it could be helped into the world when it announced 
its presence as an historical possibility. 

This concern with the theory and practice of social 
revolution, with means and conditions, led Marx to take 
the democratic ends of socialism so much for granted 
that he failed to consider the appropriateness of these 
means and conditions to what was supposed to follow 
them. Socialism was conceived as a rationally planned 
collectivized economy in which all social and moral 
problems would automatically be settled. With memories 
before him of books full of ridiculous details concerning 
the socialism of the future, Marx scoffed at the imagina- 
tive byplay. Buoyed up by the heady spirits of nineteenth- 
century optimism with a dash of Hegelian bitters, he 
assumed that the future would take care of itself, and 
that socicty and events would make and remake better 
men. For all of Marx’s appreciation of man as an active 
creature, he counted without man’s dimensions of depth 
and compicxity. Here Marx lost sight of Hegel’s insight 
that there is a tragic element in all human experience 
in a developing world. After all, if even angels revolt in 
the City of God who can be sure of human behavior in 
the City of Man? 

5. Historical Materialism. From Hegel and from 
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pital studies of the Hegelian philosophy of law, Marx 
barn that the culture of a period is interrelated and 
‘ier trom other cultures by a dominant tone or style 
et of values which pervades all of its chief exprcs- 
Home He nought to find the key to its systematic structure 
eet development which would explain, say, why the 
sultie of the Middle Ages differs from that of the ninc- 
Wih century, and how each arises, flourishes, and dis- 
spp The theory of historical materialism is Marx’s 
anwir to the question. (See Reading No. 2.) 

Hy a materialistic conception of history Marx means 
eny theory which seeks to explain history by empirical 
lates whose predictions and descriptions are in principle 
seottlable by observation of the behavior of men, things, 
ail the institutions which relate them. Denying the ade- 
yuney of physicalistic or racial or psychological theories, 
lie uswerted that, broadly speaking, the economic structure 
if society ana its changes were the independent variables 
of which all other cultural changes were a function. Or 
iore simply put, the economic structure of society deter- 
mines the life of any society in historic times. It is “the 
lunix’’ or “the foundation.” As it changes, sooner or 
later it carries the whole of culture with it. Its course 
muay be somewhat influenced by other aspects of culture 
but never seriously deflected. It changes gradually for the 
most part, but at certain times suddenly. Sometimes the 
theory of historical materialism is referred to as the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history. But there are various 
economic interpretations and not all of them can be 
futhered on Marx despite the ambiguities of his language. 

In the interest of understanding, two central notions 
must be clarified. 

(1) What does Marx mean by the term “economic”? 
(2) What does it mean to assert that the economic factor, 
or any factor, “determines” a culture or that it is “the 
most important” or “basic” or “foundational” cause, or 
ihe “anatomy” of a given society? 

Only when some coherent meaning is given to these 
notions can we tell whether the key propositions which 
contain them are true or false, and to what degree. To 
some critics Marx’s theory appears nonsensical—no the- 
ory at ali; to others, completely and clearly false; to still 
others, including the writer, an intelligible hypothesis 
which plausibly explains some things but fails to explain 
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others. To most of his declared disciples, on the oil 
hand, the theory appears true no matter what it mean 

(1) The term “economic” is used in at least four di. 
tinct senses. (a) It is sometimes used to characteris: 
motives like a desire for wealth or money, or for the 
social status and power which wealth or money make pos 
sible. The “economic interests” of a group usually pre- 
suppose the presence of such motives even if they are nol 
explicit. (b) It sometimes refers to the presence or ab- 
sence of land and the raw materials like iron, coal, ani 
oil necessary for production. (c) More often, it means 
the techniques, forces, and powers of production, includ- 
ing not only tools and instruments but skills and know- 
how. (d) Finally it means what Marx calls the mode of 
economic production or the social relations of production. 
These are the institutional rules or processes which gov- 
ern the production and distribution of wealth like the 
systems of slavery, feudalism, capitalism, and socialism. 

There is a great deal of confusion concerning these 
senses of the term “economic,” particularly the meaning 
of the mode or social relations of production. Some critics 
have characterized it as a piece of mystifying metaphysics 
designed to conceal the absence of clear thought on 
Marx’s part. It is not something psychological like an 
economic motive or physical like the conditions and 
forces of production. What, then, is it? The clue is to be 
found in that Marx sometimes speaks of “property rela- 
tions” as a “legal expression” of the relations of produc- 
tion. This indicates that they are social and are not 
reducible either to psychological or physical relations, 
although without the latter they could not exist. 

Why, then, does Marx not speak of legal relations of 
production or simply property relations as the basic 
determining factor of culture? Because he is interested in 
explaining the character and development of the whole 
culture-complex as effects of the relations of production. 
In this culture-complex are included the legal codes, day- 
by-day legislation, and court decisions which we ordi- 
narily designate as the laws of a culture. But the existence 
of systems like slavery, feudalism, or capitalism is not 
determined by law in the ordinary sense of the term. 
They are institutional arrangements which control the 
activities of men in the production and distribution of 
wealth without depending on any explicit law but on the 
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bei ooren which have developed to a point where they 
tyres: aectally natural. For example, English law and 
Piel faw are quite different, although both countrics 
oe khpal, And by calling them capitalist Marx mcant 
Hem thea dominant system of production is the production 


ot eenntentitiey for a market by workers who are formally 
‘tee tu work or not, and who are themselves not the 


MWh of the instruments they use. These commodities 
ore produced for purposes of profit to those who own the 
ua uments of production and not in the first instance for 


il wee of those who produce them. When production 
wecane unprofitable it soon ceases. It is therefore the 
tient, nnd ever-renewed quest, for profit which, accord- 
Iny to Marx, Icads to the expansion of commodity produc- 
Chores 

lhis capitalist mode of production obviously differs 
frown stave, feudal, and socialist modes of production. 
(ii may call these modes of production legal relations. 
they then must be distinguished from the corpus of 
lawa which, together with other aspects of the culture- 
ciuuplex, are determined by the basic legal relations. 

|. very mode of economic production if permitted to 
develop independently evolves in conformity with certain 
laws comparable to the evolution of an organism from 
u secd. It is in terms of its organization and development 
that other major changes in culture are to be explained. 
lar cxample, according to this view, changes in the 
forces and techniques of production as well as changes 
in the norm of motivation do not develop independently. 
Ihe cffects which are often attributed to technology 
should be attributed to the operation of the mode of 
economic production. Thus Marx would deny that it 
is cconomic techniques which produce effects like monop- 
olics and unemployment. These are consequences of the 
use of such techniques in an economy devoted to the quest 
for private profit. Man, to be sure, is naturally an inven- 
live animal. Marx defines him, after Benjamin Franklin, 
as a tool-making animal. But whether his inventiveness 
takes a theological or technological form is determined, 
in the main, by the system of production under which 
he lives, and by the struggles, values, and allegiances 
which develop in consequence of it. So claims Marx. 

It is clear, then, that historical materialism is not a 
technological theory of history as it becomes if the forces 
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of production are considered the motor force of social 
change. Many Marxists, including Engels, often speak 
of the forces of production determining history, and 
Marx himself occasionally lapses into such expressions. 
But whoever asserts, whether Marxist or not, that man’s 
tools and techniques are the final determining factor in 
history is demonstrably mistaken. For example, consider 
a prospector working (i) for himself, (ii) as a slave, 
(iii) on shares, (iv) for wages paid by a private em- 
ployer, (v) for wages paid by the community. He may 
in each casc be working alone and with the same set of 
tools. But in cach case the mode of production he illus- 
trates will be different. That under given historical condi- 
tions a particular mode of production will lead him and 
others to use highly developed tools rather than a simple 
pick and spade does not alter the fact. It confirms it. For 
it will show that the growth of technology is to be ac- 
counted for by changes in the mode of production, which 
in time is causcd by the demand for more and better 
goods. 

Marx held that the industrial techniques and processes 
which are employed in the mode of production are con- 
sequences of its selective needs. In this respect, Marx 
claims, it is like an organism which does not use every- 
thing which is potentially food but only what its own 
internal structure can assimilate. Discoveries in science, 
which reccived its greatest impetus under capitalism, may 
have potential economic effects, but they are used or 
not in production only if they fit into the pattern of 
profitability which is the mark of the system. Since it is 
obvious that many scientific discoveries have been tech- 
nologically applicd for purposes of war, independently of 
their cost and bearing on profit, Marx is compelled 
to interpret wars as if they were always the result of the 
existing mode of production and waged to defend that 
system. Normally the pace of technological inquiry and 
application increases or slackens with the business cycle 
and not vice versa. “Machinery,” Marx once wrote, “is 
no more an cconomic category than is an ox which draws 
the plow. It is only a productive force.” 

What Marx is saying is that the history of politics and 
the history of art, religion, and science are not independ- 
ent historics but different aspects of the history of society 
which is fundamentally the history of the ways in which 
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moe eer thew living. He carries this so far as to hold 
that man Who makes history has no original human 
Mahis Stone nature is limited by his biological structure, 
bast Hig Wolopical drives may take an indefinite variety of 
hfe depending upon the society in which he lives. 
diaa lemon that man is an egoistic hedonist as Hobbcs, 


Nevtham, nnd Stirner taught. He repudiates “the eco- 
Monte mman” of contemporary political economy as the 
ferenolal human type. “Economic man” did not exist 


i) the Cireck and medieval worlds. Although man is 
ael, he is complex. He is selfish and unselfish, rapa- 
syne and cooperative, bold and submissive. But the prev- 
siete ut any given time of one set of motives over 
amiontter, Which may be inferred from the standards of 
What is socially approved or disapproved, is explicable, 
Mura believes, not by man’s original nature but ultimately 
ly the economic structure of his society. In consequence, 
although men’s biological impulses have been relatively 
conalant since they emerged from the animal state, their 
motives and ideals will be different in a feudal society 
Hom what they are in a capitalist society and from what 
ihey will be in a socialist society. Even in the same 
wuwtety at different stages of its economic development, 
Wifleren( aspects of human nature will come to the fore. 
ln the carly period of capitalism—because of the need 
of uccumulating capital—sobriety, saving, and thrift were 
cansidered social virtues; subsequently when capitalism 
entered a phase of decline and greater consumption was 
required to keep the wheels of production moving, these 
former virtues were condemned as niggardliness and 
hoarding. 

(2) Before we consider the validity of these large 
claims for the pervasive influence of the mode of eco- 
nomic production, we must determine what Marx meant 
in asserting that it was the decisive or basic or most im- 
portant factor in history. That it plays some role no one 
denies. So does almost anything else. The question is: 
how much? 

In theoretical science expressions like “chief,” “basic,” 
or “most important” cause are not found. But wherever 
human beings act, or are prepared to act, such expres- 
sions are inescapable. For they indicate what must be 
changed and to what degree, or what would have had to 
be changed, to obtain a certain result. It would be absurd 
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to ask: What is the chief or most important cause of the 
functioning of the body? It is not ridiculous to ask what 
is the chief cause of tuberculosis, cancer of the lungs, or 
the decline in the death rate. In any historical period at 
any given time an infinite number of social elements are 
Interacting with cach other. Taken together they tauto- 
logically explain what is happening in the social system. 
But some things have a greater weight than others in 
explaining some effects short of the operation of the 
whole system. What Marx is saying is that, if we make 
a list of the outstanding events in human history or the 
outstanding fcaturcs of any society, an empirical study 
of the facts will reveal, if not in each case, then in the 
vast majority of cases, that we must assign the greatest 
weight in our explanation to what he calls the mode of 
economic production. 

Marx is sometimes interpreted as asserting that every- 
thing in socicty and history is the result of the develop- 
ment of productive relations. This would be syntactically 
meaningless for it would then be impossible to distinguish 
economics from anything else. If the occurrence of x 
causes a change in y the effect cannot wholly be explained 
in terms of x. The sun’s rays may cause a piece of wax 
to melt, but unless the wax existed when and where it 
did and unless its characteristic traits were other than a 
stone, its melting would not have occurred. Whatever the 
mode of cconomic production is, at the time it acts it 
can neither create nor wholly determine the antecedent 
character of the traditions it affects, or the character of 
the men it influences. And if its changes determine 
changes in the law, politics, science, art, religion, and 
philosophy of a period, it does not create these modes of 
experience. They may in fact have the profoundest in- 
fluence on changes into the mode of economic produc- 
tion. Only cmpirical investigation can tell when one or 
the othcr sct of changes initiates the process of change. 

It is possible, then, to show that despite the use of 
ambiguous, vague, and rhetorical language Marx makes 
sense. But does he make good sense? We shall return to 
this question in the next chapter. 

6. Social Development. Change is a pervasive phe- 
nomenon and nowhere more obviously than in the affairs 
of men. Partly under the influence of Hegel, and later of 
the anthropological evolutionary theory of Lewis Morgan 
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iteulny primarily only of historical interest), Marx con- 
alv] of the succession of societies as following a definite 
aml unbreakable pattern from simplicity to complexity, 


epee tully in its economic structure. Each society consid- 
sel (rom the point of view of its economic structure is 
wikal by a characteristic attitude towards the instru- 
wënts and forces of production. Some societies spur 
juculuctivily. Others do not. But sooner or later, accord- 
tuy to Marx, a point is reached in every society that is 
uot a socialist society, in which the existing economic 
atsueture definitely hampers the full use of the produc- 
(ive forces existing within it, not to speak of actualizing 
(he possibilities of new productive forces. When this 
sinte of affairs is reached, great masses of human beings 
aller want and privation. Those classes in the population 
which have most to gain from removing the restrictions 
placed upon the productive forces become politically 
evolutionary and in time a new social order is born. The 
productive forces are then liberated until in turn the 
inner dynamic of the new economic structure runs down. 
lt is obvious that Marx is projecting as true for all his- 
tory, except primitive and socialist societies, a schema 
which seemed to apply to the nineteenth century when 
overproduction of commodities resulted in closing Cown 
of industrial plants, and human beings hungered in the 
midst of a potential plenty. (See Reading Nos. l and 4.) 

In this connection Marx makes two claims which were 
to be of tremendous importance subsequently. The first 
is that “no social order ever perishes before all the pro- 
ductive forces for which there is room in it have devel- 
oped.” The second is that “new higher relations of 
production never appear before the material conditions 
of their existence [forces of production, skills, and tech- 
niques] have matured in the womb of the old society 
itself.” These sentences stress the economic continuity of 
society and deny that society can stride from one stage 
of society to another without going through the inter- 
mediate stages of development. 

7. Class Struggles. History is made by men and 
not by impersonal social and economic forces acting from 
the past. The latter only register the effects of what hu- 
man beings have previously done. But the living genera- 
tion always experiences them in the form of traditions, 
institutions, and legal relations which in some respects are 
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as compelling and independent of their wills as are the 
forces of nature. We are born not only white or black 
but high or low in the social scale, with this nationalily 
or that, inheritors of one religious faith or another. 

Human beings belong to an indefinite number o! 
classes—national, religious, racial, vocational. But when 
Marx uses the term “class” he refers primarily to the 
economic group defined by its position in the process of 
production: slave or master, serf or feudal lord, worker 
or capitalist. Wherever private ownersuip of means of 
production exists there is an objective opposition of inter- 
ests between classcs with respect to the division of the 
fruits of production. This opposition at times becomes 
acute and erupts into open conflict. But whether latent 
or overt, it exercises a pervasive influence on the behavior 
of individuals in most of their other class associations. 

The most conspicuous expression of class conflicts is 
to be found in politics to which, according to Marx, 
economics is always the chief key. Underlying the con- 
flicts of political slogans, principles, and personalities, 
there is always the unremitting pressure of conflicting 
economic interests. These mount in intensity until, after 
many uncasy compromises, they end in the victory of 
one of the contending classes. In the Communist Mani- 
festo Marx suggests that the struggle may sometimes lead 
to the doom of both. But he does not develop the sugges- 
tion which is out of tune with the main emphasis of his 
thought. (See Reading No. 1.) 

8. The Theory of the State. Class struggles, al- 
though basically caused by clash of economic interests, 
are also political struggles. The existing state power is 
always in the background ready to intervene and it must 
be reckoned with. Current forms of property relations 
may have the force of tradition and of habitual use and 
wont bchind them, but whenever they are seriously chal- 
lenged they rely upon the sanctions of extra-economic 
power to sustain them. The state, for Marx is distinct 
from the government. It is composed of those institutions 
—the courts, police, and army—by means of which dis- 
putes concerning economic interests, not decided by 
ordinary mcthods of negotiation, are ultimately settled. A 
dominant economic class may not at any given moment 
be the dominant political class, but unless it becomes 
such, its economic interests and the functioning of sa- 
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di; at u whole are subject to continuous frustration. 
When the strupple becomes hot, the state appears nakedly 
©) the “esecutive committee” of the ruling class. It must 
i npurl by the new class which in time clothes the 


fate ones more with a rhetoric that describes it as neutral 
me atuive the batthe or as the instrument of the general 
Vorderqural 


Hh pattern of class strugere and the role of the state 
int (hat struggle are clearly described in the history of 


Mienblud Irom the decline of primitive society to the 
present, The state, according to this view which was 
iar! by many socialists of the nineteenth century, con- 
sets of more than the administrative machinery necessary 


ta duke care of required community needs. It is the ap- 
partus of coercion visible to all eyes in the form of 
porate bodies of armed men standing outside the popu- 
lion Not until the economic exploitation of man by 
man disappears, an exploitation which, according to 
Alara, is the source of all other forms of exploitation, 
oun the state disappear. Such economic exploitation will 
nëressarily come to an end when the instruments of 
poduction are socialized—a large assumption, as we 
#hull sec. Since in such a society there is no special class 
ol owners, inasmuch as all citizens are both owners and 
producers, by Marx’s definition it is a classless society. 
Ilere will, of course, be all sorts of other group divisions 
tude more fluid than today because presumably the divi- 
aion Of labor will not be so sharp, even if it does not 
wllogether disappear. But it is assumed that since these 
divisions will not lead to organized and systematic human 
exploitation, they will therefore not require a special 
apparatus of coercion. Once socialism exists, there will be, 
so to speak, “traffic rules” regulating social intercourse, 
(here will be traffic “policemen” administering the rules, 
but no clubs or fines or jails to enforce them. Apparently 
Marx believed that everyone will take turns at policing 
(raffic, at governing community affairs, at physical labor, 
and at going fishing. 

Irrespective of how literally Marx is construed as antic- 
ipating this rosy and optimistic picture of a classless 
society, it is indisputable that he believed it would be 
characterized by a higher standard of living, by greater 
political and cultural freedom, and by far less coercion of 
any kind than has been attained, or is attainable, in all 
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previous class societies no matter how democratic or 
liberal. In passing, it should be observed that Marx's 
Sanguine expectations were not much different, if less 
extreme, from those of the Utopian Socialists of the 
nineteent!. century whose methods of realizing socialism 
he scorncd. For example, William Godwin in his Political 
Justice speaks of a future day in which “there will be no 
War, nO Critc-j, no administration of justice, as it is 
called, no government. Besides there will be neithcr 
disease, anguish, melancholy, nor resentment. Every man 
will seck, with incffable ardor, the good of all.” Marx 
contcnts himsclf with the belief that society and govern- 
ment will function without a state. There is no evidence 
that he gave much thought to the problems this vision 
opens up. How socialism is to be achieved, once the 
objective historical situation made it possible, was his 
main concern. Before considering his theory of social 
revolution, his critique of capitalism as an economic 
system must be brictly expounded. 

9. Economic Theory. Marx developed his eco- 
nomic theory many years after he had formulated his 
thcorics of history, classes, and the road to socialism. His 
cconomic theory was designed to show that the historical 
devclopment of capitalism produced conditions which 
paved the way for a socialist society. He predicted certain 
fundamental tendencies in the evolution of capitalism like 
the centralization of industry, concentration of capital, 
periodic booms and depressions, and growth of monop- 
olics. These predictions have been recognized as valid 
by many cconomists who are neither Marxist nor even 
sociultst. But Marx’s attempt to derive them from his 
theory of value, adopted from Ricardo, is much more 
questionable and has met with little acceptance by mod- 
crn ccononiists. 

Marx <«lefincd capitalism as a system of society in which 
the instruments of production are operated for the private 
profit of those who own them by means of the labor of 
workers who are neither slaves nor serfs but freemen. 
Profit is the first and last goal of production in such a 
system. How docs it arise? 

Marx assumes that the value of a commodity is deter- 
mined by the amount of labor-time necessary for its 
production—not, however, any amount of labor-time, 
for that would make a commodity produced by a lazy 
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mot one working with antiquated tools more valuable 

n ou commodity produced with modern tools. The 

bor dine must be socially necessary. What is socially 

aiy varices with the prevalent skills, intensity of 
~ aeg and technological conditions of production at any 
piven time, The worker sells his labor power on the 
imehet ns a commodity. Its value is determined like that 
Fi any other commodity, viz., by the socially necessary 
(stew tine required to produce it and reproduce it. The 
“her receives in exchange for the time he works a 
ais af moncy cquivalent in value to the means of sub- 
sleleieu necessary to sustain him and his family. But 
lahoutime, according to Marx, is absolutely unlike other 
Huumeocdities. It creates more value than its own market 
valuo, i.c., more value than it itself is worth. If the capi- 
talist sold a commodity merely at what it cost him to 
juiuluice it, i.e., the costs of overhead, raw material, 
machinery, taxes, wages of superintendence, and wages 
paid to the worker, he would make no profit and would 
uol long remain in business. There would be no point 
in tying his money up merely to give himself the job of 
manager; indeed many owners do not even manage their 
own plants and yet draw profit therefrom. 

Marx rejects the customary explanation of the origins 
af profit and asserts that (a) only labor is the source of 
value; (b) that surplus labor-time, i.e., what is expended 
over and above the time necessary to create the value 
equivalent to its cost of subsistence, is the source of 
surplus-value; and (c) that profit, as well as rent and 
intercst, is derived solely from the surplus-value created 
by the workers. Machinery, new inventions (except as 
forms of labor), and the vicissitudes of the market do 
not add value to anything and therefore cannot be the 
source of profit. 

Since the worker produces more value than he is paid 
for, Marx refers to the capitalist process of production 
as just as much a system of exploitation as the systems 
of slavery and feudalism in which it was apparent that 
the slave or serf performed work for which he was not 
paid. The mystery of capitalist production is that the 
worker is ostensibly paid the full market valuc of his 
Jabor-power. The secret of the mystery, according to 
Marx, is that he is paid only the value of his labor-power 
but not the actual value produced by his labor-power. 
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The drive for profit is the soul of capitalist production 
The latter thrives and develops by finding new ways and 
opportunities of increasing surplus value—the source ol 
profit—by prolonging the working day. When labor r 
too strong to permit this, rationalization, speed-up, and 
other methods of increasing productivity are introduce. 
most notably by improving industrial tools or technique 
or inventing new ones. Under the spur of competition, 
capitalistic production must expand with a proportion 
ately greater investment going into plant and machine. 
than into labor. This process is punctuated by periodic 
crises resulting from the fact that more commodities are 
produced than can be sold on the market, not because 
there is no nced for them, but because of the inadequate 
purchasing powcr of wages. The result is—so long as the 
system of capitalist production is not interfered with 
from the outsidc—ever larger concentrations of industry 
and capital which are in effect monopolies, a relatively 
dwindling working force, growing armies of unemployed, 
and widespread distress. The rich become richer and 
fewcr as they devour each other in the process of becom- 
ing economically bigger. The poor become poorer and 
more numcrous; the workers become less skilled because 
they arc continually being replaced by complex machines 
which require only attendants to push buttons and levers. 

Capitalism on this theory cannot stabilize itself. It 
must cxpand or die. In the course of expansion crisis 
succeeds crisis, sometimes relieved and sometimes wors- 
ened by war, until the workers rise, take power, vest 
ownership of the instruments of production in the com- 
munity, and operate them in a new social economy 
planned for the use and benefit of all. Mankind is liber- 
ated from “the fetishism of commodities,” from the 
blind rule of the products fashioned by its own hands. 
With the help of science and technology all the resources 
of the community, material and human, are planfully 
employed to further human welfare. The age of plenty 
dawns. 

Marx’s economic theories tell us nothing about the 
day-by-day behavior of prices, the changes of interest 
rates, or the risc of new industries. Nor are they designed 
to do so. His interest was to lay bare the laws of capitalist 
development and to show that its own immanent proc- 
esses lead to a necessary expansion of the productive 
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Shee of horiely to a point where the system can no 
© a funwon, Tt is killed by its very success—or, more 
~ satety, renders itself powerless and creates the forces 
Sheet Ball ut 

t the Road to Socialism. If men make their own 
Poesy. then, although social and economic institutions 
+) ak down, new ones will not arise of themselves 
> ihe alead. A transition from capitalism to socialism 
+o tee eflected by political action. Unless conditions are 
‘ye tbe Ul, socialism cannot succeed, and attempts to 
) op etuce il will be disastrous. But a situation may be ripe 
oe! ull nat develop properly. Many a ripe fruit is left 
A stther or rot on the vine. What is required to trans- 
hye the socialist potentialities of a capitalist system in 
ting is political intelligence and resolution on the part 
+1 the working class. It, and it alone, must constitute 
ie vctyuntzed mass base of the socialist movement. 

Why must it be the working class and not peasants or 
iris or the professional classes or benevolent individ- 
als Irom any class? Marx’s reply is, first, the members 
Hi the working class are more numerous than the mem- 
tein of any other class and have acquired a certain dis- 
Hipline and capacity for organization in virtue of their 
luietion in production; second, they occupy a strategic 
role att Society and can paralyze the economy by general 
skes; third and most important, the conflicts between 
all other groups can be composed without altering in 
any fundamental way the basic property relations of 
awiely, Whereas the conflict between the workers and 
ihe owners of the instruments of production is endemic 
wul breaks out again and again in acute form. It cannot 
lus solved short of transformation of the entire system— 
ly a social revolution carried out in democratic countries 
jwacefully and in non-democratic countries violently. 

The working class cannot succeed in its historical 
task without a leadership to enlighten and guide it. This 
lvadership is supplied by those socialists who have taken 
to heart Marx’s theories. In order to distinguish them 
Irom socialists guided by other theories, Marx referred 
to them as communists in 1848, but later reverted to the 
use of the term socialists when the German Social-Demo- 
cratic Party was organized. But even when he was a 
member of the Communist League, the educational so- 
cicty in whose name Marx drew up the Communist Mani- 
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festo, he differentiated himself from “those communs 
who were out to destroy personal liberty and who wished 
to turn the world into one large barracks or into a gigan 
tic warehouse.” 

The task set for those who agree with Marx is clciuly 
described. They arc to participate in the day-by-day strup, 
gles of the working class, encourage organization of trade 
unions, and conduct militant struggles to improve condi 
tions and standards of life. They are not to rest, howcve1. 
with mcre agitation for immediate reforms and betic 
conditions but must press on to politicalize working-class 
activitics and show that every class struggle is a political 
struggle. They, however, “do not constitute themselves i 
special party over and against other working-class pai 
ties” but strive to unite them in a common front. Further, 
“they crect no sectarian principles by which to control 
the prolctarian movement.” They do not impose a “Party 
linc” but emphasize what is to the interests of the work- 
ing class as a whole. At the same time they try to draw 
to the side of the workers discontented elements among 
othcr oppressed sections of the population. Finally, they 
scck to keep working-class parties free of narrow nation- 
alist prejudices and, in an interdependent world with 
interlocking economies, teach that the fundamental inter- 
ests of the international working class are of primary 
concern. (See Reading No. 1.) 

In summary, Marx conceived of his “party” neither as 
a conspiratorially organized underground army nor as a 
group intent upon imposing a dictatorship over the prole- 
tartat, nor cven as a special political party. Its function 
was primarily to exercise educational leadership. None- 
theless, as the number of his followers increased, Marx 
actively cncouraged them to organize or transform exist- 
ing working-class groups into Marxist parties. Marx’s 
own political practices hardly lived up to his theories of 
the relation which should exist between socialists and 
the working class. 

Marx concerned himself only briefly with the strategy 
of the march to socialism. In different countries the work- 
ing class would come to political power in different ways. 
But no fundamental social change can be effected at 
onc stroke. The process consists of (1) the act of political 
victory by which old state forms are destroyed and re- 
placed by new; (2) socialization of the basic instruments 
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te tron and the establishment of a new legal norm 
ee l property; (3) the emergence of the 
Se phew of the classless society which still bears 
of the traits and stigmata of capitalist society and 
ote tlividhials according to what they produce; and 
+) tee higher phase” of the classless society in which 
ual will “contribute according to their capacities 
So) be rewarded according to their needs.” 
ties mpu or phases are not sharply distinguished 
Hom each other and are of importance because of the 
oe aint abuses subsequently made of them by Lenin and 
Soe In one place of his criticism of the Gotha Program, 


a ut the unity Congress between two groups of 
aA the Lassalleans and Eisenachers—from which 
Os nuin Social Democratic Party emerged (“our 


ray; Marx calls it), he writes: “Between the capitalist 
sie! vermmntuntst society lies the period of the revolution- 
Ur (iumformation of one into the other. There corre- 

seule to this also a political transition period in which 
ii cwe can be nothing but the revolutionary dictator- 
Map of the proletariat.” 

ble phrase “dictatorship of the proletariat” which was 
‘stay (o prove such a fateful bone of contention among 
ities Who called themselves Marxists was not used in 
tny major published work of Marx and only twice in 
lin correspondence. According to Marx, even under a 
jnilitical democracy, so long as the instruments of produc- 
tun ure Owned by a few, in effect a social dictatorship 
salutx. For those who own and control these instruments, 
ly their power to give work or withdraw it, exercise an 
sititrary power over the lives of those who must live by 
tho use of these instruments. The state, functioning as 
wi instrument of the dominant economic class, enforces 
thut power. When the workers establish their own state, 
the situation is reversed. By socializing production, the 
workers expropriate the former owners. No matter how 
democratic the political forms and processes by which 
this is done, it is in effect a social dictatorship by the 
workers over the former owners. 

As Marx conceived it, the political expression of the 
social “dictatorship of the proletariat” takes the form 
of a workers’ democracy. Engels and Marx both regarded 
the Paris Commune, in which many parties participated 
and in which the followers of Marx were a tiny minority, 
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as a “dictatorship of the proletariat.” The political pi. 
esses of democracy as they exist under capitalism :u 
broadened so that the people by referendum and recull 
have a greater direct influence upon the agencies ol th 
state. As Marxism as a movement developed, the phra- 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” fell into almost tot 
disuse in every politically democratic country until u 
was revived by the followers of Lenin and Trotsky. 

Il. The Nature of Ideology. Marx emphatically 
believed that, although the origin and influence of ide. 
and ideals were socially conditioned, they play an impo: 
tant role in human affairs. He considered his own ide. 
to be of moment and assumed that their acceptance 
would determine in part the prospects of success of tlic 
socialist movement. 

Whether men are defined as rational animals or nol, 
they certainly are creatures who give reasons to justily 
their actions. These reasons, for the most part, do not 
truly cxplain their action but mislead others, as well iis 
those who offcer them, about the goals and springs ol 
their behavior. Marx believed that the social ideas and 
idcals which are invoked to explain the behavior of men 
and institutions mask the clash of economic interest. A 
struggle for acceptance is waged by conflicting social 
idcals and whichever set triumphs in the end determincs 
the ruling beliefs of an epoch. “The ruling ideas of each 
age have ever bcen the ideas of its ruling class.” Where 
the basic antagonism between classes is openly recog- 
nized, the ensuing struggles are accompanied by con- 
flicting idcas concerning the good and bad, and some- 
times, the truc and false. 

Broadly speaking, Marx regards all social philosophies 
and theorics as either myths or scientifically grounded 
doctrincs. Myths are of two kinds: ideas which are false, 
refuted or refutable by evidence, and ideas which, al- 
though capable of rallying and inspiring or discouraging 
and demoralizing large masses, are too vague to be 
tested. Both classes of myth function as psychological 
rationalizations of interests which, if nakedly asserted, 
would not so readily be gratified. According to Marx, all 
social philosophies which teach that interests are common 
in a class socicty are myths. Further, all social philoso- 
phies and theories incompatible with his own and which 
purport to give a true account of the structure of society 
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i fe cle velopment are also myths. Marx uses the term 
Sop) as a comprehensive term for both classes of 
Gh especially for any explanation which would tend 
«yee on n justification for the status quo. His own 
if ideas ancl theories he regards as “scientific.” The 
/.) heat they are claborated to further the struggle of the 


akn cluss to achieve socialism does not affect their 
auy Ile believed they could stand rigorous examina- 
oe to this we now turn. 


— 9 — 


IVALUATION OF MARX'S 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


Kigorous examination is one thing Marx’s ideas will 
not stand because they were not rigorously formulated. 
lo do justice to his intent they must often be reinter- 
jwetccdl and qualified. They constitute a mixture of the 
tine, the vague, and the false. 

At the outset it should be apparent to any sensitive 
uder that Marx writes primarily as a critic of capital- 
“m, as a man fired with a passionate ideal to eliminate 
ie social inequalities, the poverty, and injustices of his 
tme. Much of what he said makes sense and good sense 
considered as a description of the capitalist society of his 
Ume and as a prediction of the probable historical de- 
velopment of any capitalist system on the assumption 
that nothing outside that system, especially political in- 
(licences, interferes with its development. Marx’s funda- 
mental errors arise from an uncritical extrapolation of 
what he observed in capitalist societies to all class 
societies, and from a disregard of the enormous influence 
which political, national, and moral forces have exerted 
on the development of capitalism as an economic system. 
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1. Historical Materialism. Modern historic: 
even when it is not avowedly Marxist, reflects the | 
found impact of Marx’s ideas albeit in a diluted |. 
Marx’s ideas have enriched historical writing, mub 
more realistic and down to earth, and set inter | | 
problems for investigation. Even so Christian an histor 
as Professor Buttcrficld pays tribute to the whole 
effect of Marx’s approach on historical scholarship. 
rough approximation, Marx’s theory of history plat 
accounts at most for the general character of ninctccui! 
century industrial socicty up to the First World Wit, t% 
the urbanization of culture, its commercialization, ma., 
of the conscqucnccs of science upon society, the maps 
political struggles of the period, and the imperial: 
expansion of Europe to a commanding world influcix: 

No matter how charitably interpreted, however, it dw 
not explain the transition from feudalism to capitalis 
Feudal socictics have existed in many periods and region 
of the world. But only in Europe, in a tiny corner of tli 
world, did capitalism arise. It spread elsewhere not by | 
virtuc of any immanent law of the development of th 
social relations of feudalism but by conquest or adapti. 
tion (c.g., Japan). There is even less evidence that (lw 
transition from slave to feudal societies was universal :111! 
that where it occurred it fitted into Marx’s scheme. Hr 
claims about primitive society, derived mainly from Lewis 
H. Morgan, have been conclusively refuted by the find 
ings of modern anthropology. 

liven for the period of capitalism the theory of histori 
cal matcrialism in most of its customary formulations is 
inadequate. It seeks to explain all major political and 
cultural changes in terms of development in the mode ol 
cconomic production. Such a sweeping claim cannot bc 
established cxcept on a statistical basis after piecemeal 
Investigations of major political and cultural phenomena 
have been undertaken. It ignores the fact that the eco- 
nomic basis of society at any given time is often com- 
patible with more than one political form, and that there- 
forc the degree of democracy present or absent in any 
particular country may be explained by other than factors 
attributable to its mode of production. 

The very mctaphors of the theory are misleading and 
can be turned against it. The mode of production is re- 
garded as the “foundation” of society. But a foundation 
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Ha eemnpletely determine whether any stories will 
4 os ut, the number of stories, their style, function, 
| se feet cho foundations develop. They are purpose- 
=, wilt and sometimes purposefully destroyed; on 
oe they may be replaced without affecting the 
oanu, Alt most, just as existing foundations may 
on ihe js euhilitics of further construction, so the mode 
i po ehetion may limit the cultural and political possi- 
es We existence may make certain alternatives rela- 
9) tnpowsble, but it cannot prevent human beings 
on ettempting the historically impossible. The cause 
T sealing disaster would then be attributable to the 
eon to attempt the impossible as much as to the 
i lea which doomed the attempt. 

Heiuvicul materialism in its orthodox form system- 
asliy confuses ultimate and proximate causes and for- 
p that science is not concerned with ultimate causes. 
i) mbola, when pressed, that there is a reciprocal influ- 
oe “tong various factors, and between economic cause 
sot cultural and political effects. But this is minimized 
os teidental, and in the most “a priori” fashion the mode 

i production is declared to be always the decisive influ- 
owe “in (he last analysis.” Yet independent developments 
W lence which originally had not the slightest relevant 
seinnection with the mode of economic production, like 
ihe theory of relativity which led to the liberation of 
mucleur energy, may have a far greater influence on the 
politices Of our cra, indeed on the mode of economic pro- 
duction itself, than any immanent law of the latter. 

Historical materialism tends to see heroes of thought 
wnd action merely as carriers or “expressions” of social 
(vices, ultimately economic, but it cannot account for the 
(uct that an event-making person like Lenin had far 
weater Causal influence on the Bolshevist October Revo- 
lution of 1917 in Russia than the state of the forces of 
production or the degree of development of the relations 
of production. The existence of states like Ireland and 
Inracl illustrates another type of historical phenomenon 
which the theory neither predicted nor could plausibly 
explain in its own terms even after the event. 

As a monistic theory in quest of total solutions, his- 
torical materialism is not intelligible and serves only as an 
excuse to avoid thought about troublesome questions. 
As a pluralistic theory which gives greatest weight to the 


me 
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mode of economic production, it is a useful hew: 

principle with which to approach specific problems V 
should applaud Engels’ remark in this connection ||: 
the proof of thc pudding is in the eating. But cenou 

puddings have been caten to warrant considerable shep 
| cism of the large claims made for it. That the mode . 
economic production had more to do in determinin:: |l» 
major political events from 1750 to 1914 in Europe th. 
il any other single factor may be true, although it still: | 
mains to be conclusively established. But it is notewort!: 


| 
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| 


that ncither Marx nor Engels nor any leading protagoni 
Wi of historical materialism predicted the rise of Fascisni ı 

any of its varictics. Nor is it easy to fit Fascism and ottu 
forms of totalitarianism, which are neither socialist noi 
capitalist, into Marx’s analysis. 

Without denying in the least the continuing influence 
of the mode of economic production, it does not seem to 
have had as great an importance since the rise of tol. 
itarianism as it did previously. Political decisions like tli 
Treaty of Versailles, the New Deal, the long years ot 
appeasement of Hitler, the failure to support the original 
democratic regime in Spain, the war against Hitler, tli 
| appeasement of Stalin, the demobilization of the Ameri 
Mt can army in Europe, UNRRA and the Marshall Plan, 
l the U.S. involvement in Korea, the rearmament of the 

West to counter Communist aggression, have had a more 
powerful influence on economic development than the 
| mode of cconomic production on political affairs. (Sec 
| Reading No. 23.) 

2. Iistorical Development. If it is true, that, as 
Marx claimed, “no social order ever perishes before 
all the productive forces for which there is room in il 
have developed,” then it is difficult to see why any socia! 
system not destroyed by war or natural disaster, should 
perish. An indcfinite number of possibilities for expansion 
exist. Slavery would not have disappeared until it had at 
least become universal. Capitalism might keep on going 
by opening new frontiers of need requiring new indus- 
trices for their gratification. Theoretically, human in- 
genuity under any system can build contrivance upon 
contrivance to develop productive forces. Historically, 
there is no evidence whatsoever that in October, 1917, 
when the Communists took power in Russia, capitalism 
had run its course. Marx never made a convincing case 
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+) Won that capitalism must be followed by 
vee rather than other forms of society. There are 
W allernatives which he ignored, like one which 
sees putvate ownership of means of production with 


oes Social control of its operation or a mixed 

my with private and public sectors of production. 

sh ot these alternatives are equally removed from his 

“jit of capitalism and socialism and closer to 
¿halay realities in various countries. 


1 Class Struggles. Although not distinctive to 

‘tes the concepts of social classes and class struggles 

seed tu his writings in a brilliant way to illumine some 

inf periods in modern history. Since Marx’s time 

+ concepts have become part of the intellectual tool 

i oal all empirical historians. It is one thing, however, 

H ionize the role of classes in political and social 

i in quite another to assume that economic classes, 

alter how economic classes are defined, always have 

Werriding significance in relation to other class di- 

i» religious, national, or racial. It was clearly to 

be interests of the working classes in all countries to 

pt the First World War. Their chief political parties 

hal pledged themselves to do so before the war broke 

wi Wut they rallied to the support of their respective 

»eruments with no less patriotic enthusiasm than other 
elena, 

Ihe term “class” in Marx is used in various senses, not 
all ntrictly derivative from each other. Sometimes its 
‘Jelluimy feature is the role a group plays in production, 
sunelimes it is their common mode of life, including 
culture and traditions, sometimes the source of their 
wwome or the level of their income, sometimes their 
tocation or, in the case of the unemployed, their lack of 
any. [f, as the Communist Manifesto declares, “all history 
i, the history of class struggles,” it certainly is not true 
(at all class struggles have been economic in any of the 
above senses. Nor is it true that all history is the history 
only of class struggles; it is just as much, if not more, a 
history of class cooperation. Antagonisms often remain 
lutent when classes join forces either in meeting a com- 
mon danger or uniting in a common effort for their 
mutual benefit. The frequency and intensity with which 
Marxists have denounced “class collaboration” is elo- 
quent testimony of how pervasive such cooperation is 
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even in areas where one might expect open clis! 
interests. It proves that “the law of class struvvi 
either not a law, since it has so many exceptions, oi | 
very limited validity. 
| Here, as elsewhere in Marx, it is not so much the « 
cept of class struggle which is illegitimate but its umu 
|l cal extension and the tendency, especially among Maus. 
| followers, to interpret cultural, religious, and intclle ti 
i conflicts, as well as scientific development, as coroll.i 
of a struggle for a greater share of social wealth =- 
| powcr. No doubt the latter is often an attendant feitius 
i of these conflicts, sometimes a genuinely relevant cau. 
| factor. But in relation to vast areas of culture, especiali: 
| the arts and scicnces, and to some extremely signilicam 
events, like some of the Crusades or the rise of nrn 


nationalist movements or the war against Hitlerism, tly | 
are altogether negligible or contributory only to a minw 
dcegrce. i 


4. Economic Theory. There are certain standart I 
difficullics in the Marxian theory of value and surplus 
value which have never been adequately met. First, tli 
conception that all labor, including every varicty ùl 


| 

skilled labor, can be reduced to a certain amount ùl 

homogencous labor power seems extremely arbitrary 
| There exist distinctive and irreducible differences between 
| certain kinds of labor. For example, physical labor ini 
reflective thinking which may deduce an importan 
| mathematical conclusion without any physical labor «1 
| | all are as different from each other as colors and sounds 
| They may have a common measure but do not have «i 
h common substance—“a congelation of homogeneous hu 
man labor’—as Marx claimed. 
| Second, the notion that the use of machinery and all 
sorts of labor-saving devices add no value to commoditics 


| except that of the labor power involved in their manu- 

| facture is inhcrently implausible and cannot be squarci 

| with the facts of exchange. 

| Third, if labor power is the sole source of profit, then 

| cqual amounts of capital expenditure with varying pro- 
portions of parts invested in machinery, etc., and labor, 
should show, if the rate of exploitation is the same, 
corresponding differences in the rate of profit, with a 
higher rate of profit where the proportion of labor cost 
to total investment is higher. 
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+)» 16 a million-dollar business has invested $900,000 
~ et) machinery, ctc., and $100,000 in labor, and a 
1 wnttliotedollar business has invested $100,000 in 


te equally hard, then, according to Marx’s theory, 
- ete of profit of the first business should be 10%, 
sf af the second 90%. But, in fact, the rate of profit 


iS wal £900,000 in labor, and if the labor force is 


< party cqual. Marx attempts to avoid the con- 
aon by broadening the concept of a business to in- 
ote the whole of the productive plant of society. He 
eee that the sum total of the prices of all the com- 
titties produced in society is equal to the sum total 
7 the values of these commodities. This is a sheer tautol- 
-» St Inves completely unexplained what determines 
de pios of any specific commodity, including the price 
F tala power as well as the source of profit. 

“tuct more successful are Marx’s predictions concern- 
se ihe development of capitalist production. He foresaw 
that eapitul would grow into larger and larger units and 
Faull adopt monopolistic practices. He grasped the revo- 


‘whuimery impact of science on industrial technology. He 
prelicted the growth of the proletariat, periodic cycles of 
Hayn and bust, and imperialistic expansion. He correctly 
saw thuit the very successes achieved in the accumulation 
“i vupital would continually generate new difficulties as 
»ajltulists sought ever-new opportunities for profitable 
mevontmment. 

Un the other hand, Marx vastly underestimated the 
‘syoncrative power of capitalism to overcome its own 
merlacdic crises, the diversification of forms it has taken, 
is economic influence of organized trade-union action, 
ile pressure labor could exert through the extension of 
political democracy on the distribution of wealth and on 
axial security, the rise in the effective purchasing power 
uI wages, the improvement of health and standards of 
living. Although appreciative of the transforming effects 
ol upplied science, he underestimated its importance for 
tho multiplication of new industries. He sensed the signifi- 
cance of the separation of ownership from management 
in modern capitalism but failed to take into account its 
cwonsequences—increasing social regulation of industry 
und greater social mobility. He barely conceived of the 
possibility that industry could be made an appendage of 
the state independently of the interests of the owners of 
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the instruments of production and that by a suc: 
of controls on prices, wages, and profits, as well as b 
rency regulation, deficit financing, taxation, and pw 
banking, the state could profoundly affect the chai 
of reinvestment, and this not only in times of war. 

Marx believed that an “ideal” system of capital 
i.e., One which developed in relative isolation «| | 
effects of political intervention on the part of the stat 
of the organized working class itself, could not i! | 
and the samc time guarantee sufficient profits to be 4 
to necessary reinvestment, provide full employment | 
all able and willing to work, and guarantee an adeu 
standard of living above the subsistence level for 1l 
masscs. He never really proved this even for an “ideal 
system. But there never was, nor in all likelihood w: 
there bc, an idcal system of capitalism or indeed ol 
system. 

In existing capitalisms at any definite time, profit 1. 
not be guaranteed for all capitalists but only for a cu 
tain number. But this number may be sufficient to keri 
production up to a level where most workers arc «m 
ployed while those who are temporarily unemployci |: 
ccive social benefits. Marx was indisputably righi i: 
anticipating periodic economic dislocations where (l 
market still operates in an unplanned economy. It |: 
mains an open question, however, whether even in «a 
planned cconomy some economic dislocations, as well . 
unemployment hidden by a swollen and inefficient laboi 
force, may not occur. 

Today, at any rate, the British, American, and Wes! 
crn-European economies show features almost as pro 
foundly different from those Marx predicted as inescap 
ably involved in the development of capitalism as are tlic 
characteristic features of Soviet economy from those 
Marx expected to follow upon the disappearance of capi 
talism. 

5. The Road to Power. Marx came to an intellec- 
tual maturity at a time when democracy, as we under- 
stand it, was far from being the rule in the political life 
of the day. Universal suffrage had not been won in most 
countrics in Europe. Save for several periods in English 
history, hardly any major political and social gains had 
becn achicved except in the teeth of fierce opposition 
from those entrenched in power. Marx was skeptical of 
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>) howd that ruling social groups would peaccfully 
sateen the reins of power to popular majorities intent 
4 ferheoally altering the property structure of socicty. 
(i: tye tically excepted, however, Great Britain, the 

ert “tates, and Holland. In those countries. he held 
a teste of their democratic traditions, the transition 
© stalin might be effected entirely by peaceful and 
a'l FaN, 

Peents have confirmed Marx’s anticipations only in 
i Uaul the outbreak of the Bolshevik Revolution and 
E liquidation of the Russian Constituent Assembly, the 
toetyunent of democratic institutions in Europe was 
ane impressive. The chaotic conditions after the first 
Moll War, together with fear of Communist revolution 
Gansl by the attempts on the part of some Communist 
oof ties (o capture power by violent means, gave rise to an 
ri alronger counter-movement of Fascist violence in 
Galy, Hungary, and Germany. Communist provocations 


sere welcomed by reactionary groups as a pretext to 
Woy the non-Communist labor and socialist move- 
vents In countries like England, Holland, Sweden, 
Meuway, Denmark, and France, where democratic tradi- 
‘inn prevailed and Communist parties were too weak to 


sitet insurrectionary overthrow of representative insti- 
iuttons, the march of social reforms and socialist legisla- 
uon has been almost continuous. The New Deal in the 


\luited States marked a momentous shift from a predomi- 
uutly laissez-faire economy to the beginnings of a wel- 
Hue state and was accompanied by even less civil disorder 
than that which attended the English reform movements 
if the nineteenth century. 

All this indicates that the Marxian theory of the state 
is u dangerous oversimplification. The state in democratic 
coun(rics turns out to be not the executive committee of 
the dominant economic class but the instrument of any 
class or combination of classes which succeeds in winning 
the confidence of the electorate. Sometimes big business, 
sometimes the farmers, sometimes labor, or a combination 
of the two, as at the time the Wagner National Labor 
Relations Act was passed, will be in the saddle. 

In this connection we must distinguish between the 
vubstantial and functional conception of the state. The 
first defines the state by its so-called essence or nature 
which is to serve as a mere instrument of the capitalist 


Hi 
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class. Gains won by the workers or farmers are cieu 
explained away as concessions yielded to them wi 
pressure. As if the power to exact concessions by |» 
sure were not the most convincing evidence of actual : 
trol over the state irrespective of its mystical “essen 

According to the functional conception, the stal 
what the state does. Only a painstaking empirical an:ily: 
can enable us to discover whose interests at any deli 
time the cxecutive, legislative, and judicial organs of tl 
State arc furthering. The historical record shows thw 
wherever political democratic institutions exist, deon 
cratic changes in social and political life do not lay tw 
behind. 

6. The Socialist Society. Because Marx was pu 
marily interested in the critique of capitalism, he gave 
very little thought to the structure of the socialist system 
he assumed must succeed it. He was so aroused by tlu 
evils of the status quo that he never inquired whether tli 
evils of the post status quo might not even be worse, 
particularly if the means used were not checked by then 
consequences on the professed ends which guided them 
He never seriously examined the possibility that th 
workers might be just as much, or even more, exploited 
under a system of collective ownership where they face 
onc big boss, panoplied in the armed powers of the stale, 
as under a system of private or mixed ownership in which 
there were many bosses often at odds with cach other. fc 
assumed without argument that democratic political insti- 
tutions would necessarily thrive when capitalism had been 
overthrown and that free enterprise in the life of mind 
would flourish when free enterprise in economy had becn 
completely abolished. He overlooked the demonstrable 
truth that under socialism the degree of political dc- 
mocracy which prevails is of far greater importance than 
the degree of economic collectivism. For without democ- 
racy, a collectivized economy becomes at best a tool of 
benevolent despots and bureaucrats, and at worst, the 
most terrible instrument of oppression in the history of 
mankind. Recent historical events have brought homc 
even to foilowers of Marx that by itself socialization or a 
change in the legal rclations of property does not neces- 
Sarily affect differences in power, status, or privilege. 

The two clearcst illustrations of Utopianism in Marx 
are his belief that the state will wither away under com” 
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woven und that its rule of distribution will be based 

b «on teed. Even if absolute and total collectivism 
hal under democratic political forms, differences 
seuld undoubtedly arise as to how the production of 
ailih would Le distributed among different social or 


“ss atinul groups. These may be peacefully arbitrated or 
so H there is to be no forced labor, the right to strike 


www be respected. In any event, for these and other 
aanw, a complex society must always have at command 
Muno upencies of coercion to prevent conflicts from get- 
tup out of hand, and, in emergencies, to safeguard the 
publi interest. 

tu a World where it is technically impossible to produce 
more than cnough of everything at the same time, the 
yvoposiul to distribute goods and services in accordance 
wih need alone is unworkable. Needs are indefinite, 


sulyective, and potentially unlimited. Wherever there 
waists scarcity in quantity at any moment of time there 
must be an order of priority in distribution based on 
merit or Chance or some other selective principle. It may 
We technologically feasible so to arrange things that every- 
one's basic needs for food, clothing, and shelter can be 
ytutified irrespective of their capacity to work or even 
thcir willingness to work. But this leaves luxuries, every- 
thing over and above the basic needs, to be distributed. 

And even the concept of “basic needs” is an historical 
variable. What Marx had in mind was a system of society 
whose ties of organization approximated the bonds which 
untied a loving family in which the varied needs of 
individual members are gratified in a spirit of fraternity 
rather than in accordance with rules of justice. But the 
whole of society can never become one family, not all 
families are free of conflict, and even in loving families 
love is not always enough. 

7. The Doctrine of Ideology. That ideas have a 
history which, to some extent, reflect their times, their 
social milieu, and the needs and interests of those to 
whom they appeal, is certainly true. But this by no :neans 
confirms the Marxist doctrine according to which ideas of 
good or bad, of valid or invalid, in every field express in 
a distorted form the interests of economic classes in con, 
flict. Even if this were true it would have no relevance to 
the validity of the ideas in question. Otherwise not 2 
single reason offered by Marx for relegating other doc- 
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trines to the intellectual limbo of ideologies would exci 
his own doctrines from being assigned to the same pli: 

It will be helpful in appraising Marx’s theory of ik 
ology to distinguish between (a) the genesis of ideas, (111 
their meaning, (c) their acceptance, and (d) then 
validity, in order to determine the relevance of social 
conditions and class conflicts to each distinction. 

(a) Very little is known about the genesis of ide: 
This is a question of individual psychology. Ideas may bw 
causally determined by any one of a number of things in 
a person’s environment or experience, depending upon 
his suggestibility, intelligence, traditions, and funded 
knowledge. A similar environment may provoke the most 
disparate responses from different individuals. It is truc 
that people with different interests, when aware of them 
and of the fact that they conflict, are likely to think dil- 
ferently concerning policies and programs which involve 
these intcrests. But a vast area of thought in no way in- 
volves personal interests and especially economic inter- 
ests. And cven when conflicting economic interests arc 
involved, human beings are not always aware of the con- 
flict and may not think differently about them. 

(b) The meaning of a doctrine cannot always be 
understood mcrely by an analysis of the statements in 
which it is cxpressed in isolation from its context and 
the way it is used. Key words are sometimes ambiguous 
and it is often necessary to observe how people behave in 
order to scc what their doctrine means to them. Occa- 
sionally differences in social position may influence the 
way in which statements having a social context are inter- 
preted. 

(c) The acceptance of ideas by some groups rather 
than others will be influenced by their conceptions of 
the bearing ideas have on their interests—independently 
of the truth or falsity of these conceptions. Manufacturers 
of cigarettes will probably be the last group to give 
credence to results purporting to show that cigarette 
smoking increases the incidence of cancer of the lungs. 
It ts here that Marx’s permanent contribution to the study 
of the history and dissemination of ideas is to be found 
—especially idcas concerning social justice, public wel- 
fare, the nature and proper ends of man. 

(d) The validity or invalidity of ideas, their truth or 
falsity, is completely independent of any kind of sociai 
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smomic interest even when such ideas are about 
sects Vo speak, therefore, of “class truths” or “class 
see whether “capitalist” or “proletarian,” or about 
feist’ or “Communist” or “democratic” biology is 
only a contradiction in terms but a piece of cultural 
BAF dain. 

thë foregoing remarks bear not only on the Marxist 
tetiine of ideology but on most conceptions of the 
=a wloyy of knowledge which take their inspiration from 
Privat 

4. Marx, the Man. In bringing this evaluation to 
a (hie, Something should be said of Karl Marx, the man. 
‘le has been the object of uncritical deification and 
seelent execration. Both testify to the far-reaching influ- 
soe of his personality and ideas—an influence which 
ies not provide the best perspective for an objective 
sflemmate. 

Ilicre was a strange contrast between Marx’s public 
wl private personalities. He was primarily a revolution- 
t and almost everything he writes shows a rebellious 

huf impatient temperament. Neither poverty nor frustra- 
ton nor unhappiness in his personal relations led him to 
jenounce what would have been a distinguished con- 
ventional career. He chose his vocation on the basis of 
whut he believed to be true about the nature of society 
wul the process necessary to change it. His watchword 
wis struggle. Despite the fact that his mode of life, 
lastes, and values differed little from the philistines he 
scorned, he considered himsclf at war with the dominant 
Institutions of society. He was capable of great love and 
friendship and personal sacrifice, but these were dis- 
played only in the narrow circles of his family and his 
immediate political following. He was intellectually im- 
perious towards others, hypersensitive to criticism, and 
not inclined to brook contradiction. He had the stigmata 
of the professional fighter in a good cause. He tended to 
judge people only in the light of their possible use in the 
political battles of the moment, which he regarded as 
linked with the continuing struggle for human liberation 
‘rom antiquity to the present. Marx in one of the earliest 
of his writings glorifict Prometheus as “the foremost 
aunt and martyr in the philosophical calendar” and 
probabiy identified himself with him in the romantic 
fashion current in the nineteenth century. 
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Marx was a man who lived by his ideas. Absolutely 
incorruptible, he was sustained by a sense of his own 
moral righteousness disguised as a feeling of supcrioi 
insight. He was ruthless towards political opponents and 
interpreted disagreement with his views as either apostasy, 
moral degeneracy, or political idiocy. These unlovcly 
traits of character were undoubtedly exacerbated by : 
life of great hardship. One of his children seems to have 
died of the effccts of chronic undernourishment. For 
many years the family rations depended upon Engels’ 
largesse and loans from pawnbrokers. 

Despite his refusal to appeal to ethical principles, Marx 
had a passionate sense of social injustice which burns 
fiercely in everything he wrote. He would have scoffed at 
the idea that he was in line with the Hebrew prophets, 
but he somctimcs spoke of the laws of History as if thcy 
werc the decrees of Jehovah punishing a wicked society, 
and of the socialist revolution as if it were the catastrophic 
prelude to a new dispensation. 

Marx had no pride of race or nationality. He con- 
sidered himsclf a European. He was a great admirer of 
the Greek tragic poets, of Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Balzac. He was a radical democrat who had no respect 
for the will of uneniightened majorities, a fierce indi- 
vidualist who would become apoplectic at the notion of 
party discipline or of loyalty to anything but his own 
creative insights. He would have been an intellectual 
tirebrand in any society, including the socialist Utopia of 
his fantasy. It was characteristic that he concluded his 
introduction to Capital with a line from Dante: 


“Follow your own course, and Jet people salk.” 
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EPODOX MARXISM—KAUTSKY, 
PLEKHANOV, DE LEON 


fait Marx left a rich and ambiguous intellectual 

ay lt was largely ignored by the learned world. 
iiaa h immediate followers were drawn in the main from 

sille-cliss intellectuals who popularized and applied his 
Hess to puide the political and economic struggle of the 
yun working class. What had once been the esoteric 
balne of an outlawed sect became the proudly pro- 
linl, if imperfectly understood, theory of mass par- 
‘ey Wy the time Marx died a powerful German party 
a) already in existence. In France the influence of 
Peanthon and Bakunin was receding. Under the leader- 
Wup of Guesde and Lafargue a Marxist party had been 
sumed. Even in England a Social-Democratic Federation 
wul sprung up under the leadership of Hyndman and 
Welfort-Bax. 

Ihe reasoned authority of “scientific socialism” was 
tuvuked to strengthen the spontaneous demand for social 
justice among the workers of Western Europe. But the 
suuplexity and ambiguity of Marxist theories required 
thut they be interpreted before they could be applied. 
ıt tilicisms mounted with the growing strength of Social- 
Democracy and had to be met. The dominant interpreta- 
ton of Marxism which emerged—here called “orthodox 
\lurxism”—stressed those aspects of Marx’s thinking 
which were deterministic, evolutionary, and democratic. 
u held sway until the First World War. 

l'ngels himself, the first and greatest of the orthodox 
Marxists, both in his theoretical writings and practical 
pronouncements, pointed the direction of the develop- 
ment. Shortly before his death he wrote: “We, ‘the 
revolutionaries,’ the ‘overthrowers’—we are thriving far 
better on legal methods than on illegal methods and 
overthrow.” He did not, however, renounce the right of 
socialists to take up arms in the event the ruling class 
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ftself resorted to violence to nullify a constitution: 
parliamentary victory of the workers and their alln 

It will be instructive to examine the interpret:tio 
“orthodox Marxism” in the writings of three individl: 
in countries as profoundly different from each otlu 
Germany, Russia, and the United States in order to «l 
how widespread this approach was. We shall brictfly į 
sider the views of Karl Kautsky, Georgi Plekhanov, «. 
Daniel De Leon. 

l. Karl Kautsky (1854-1938). Until his death h 
Kautsky was indisputably the theoretical leader of ini 
national Social-Democracy. His writings were marke t 
sobriety rather than brilliance, and conscientious»: 
rather than profundity. His piety towards Marx i! 
Engels did not prevent him from revising or improvin; 
upon them in detail, but from first to last he considet: 
himsclf a faithful disciple. By the time he reached midl. 
age he was called “the old warhorse of Marxist ortho | 
doxy.” In 1883, the year Marx died, Kautsky founded | 
and edited the Neue Zeit which became the lcadin 
theorctical organ of Marxism in the entire world. Ilw 
socialist controversies of the next fifty years were to ri 
in its pages. Kautsky played the foremost pedagogic rol 
in cducating two generations of Marxists. In addition |. 
his monumental editorial and publicistic work, he popu 
larizcd Marx’s economic doctrines, issued the fourth 
volume of Marx’s Capital, and made many independen! 
applications of the theory of historical materialism 
Among his publications are studies devoted to Thom. 
More and his Utopia, the Anabaptists, the Peasant Wars, 
the Class Struggles at the time of the French Revolution 
and the origins of Christianity. Except for the last they 
are rather pedestrian, but all throw some fresh light on 
events which until then had been treated in a narrowly 
political and religious fashion. 

a. Theory of History. Kautsky’s maturest work is his 
massive The Materialistic Conception of History (1927). 
It is the most comprehensive exposition of the subject in 
any language. In it Kautsky undertakes the systematizi 
tion and refinement of the theory left in an inchoate state 
by Marx and Engels. He answers objections, corrects mis- 
understandings, introduces useful distinctiuns, and gives 
greater recognition to the complexity of the historical 
process than was customary in the writings of orthodox 
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>) tw neetacy. Although the initiating role of human 
© won is admitted, the emphasis still falls prce- 
© on the objective determining economic condi- 

Eh h sooner or later compel men’s will to take the 
aa dueetion it does. Men are fighting, praying, 
tb stew noisnals, but the differences in the institutions 
a Se seliyion, and marriage depend primarily upon 
= sesees in the cconomic structure of society. If we 
) peetict what the future economy will be, we can feel 
fe) the future man must be. (See Reading No. 8.) 

shige and other of his writings, Kautsky stresses the 
a of historical readiness or maturity. He criticizes 
) teitwary impatience, even when it is ethically mott- 
“ste! awl deplores attempts to storm the trackless 
Poets of social progress instead of building the road 
toon level to level. He argues not only against socialist 
/elullonists who would impose a noble dream of the 
foes on un unready people but also against nostalgic 
sevolutionists, who, like the leaders of the peasant revolu- 
iow which failed, sought to bring back conditions of the 
ye! Noctlism is inevitable, but it will come in its own 
Phul Chie. 

Al no point does Kautsky deny that the Social-Demo- 
‘sate Party, as a Marxist party, is a revolutionary party. 
nw he distinguishes between a revolutionary party and a 
peeolution-making party. Revolutions are not made or 
ystiyated. They happen as spontaneous consequences of 
# win! and economic process which human beings can 
to little to arrest or accelerate. “We know that our goal 
pan be attained only through revolution. We know that it 
= jual as little in our power to create this revolution as it 
is in the power of our opponents to prevent it.” There is 
not much point in trying to bring about what must come 
anyhow. AIl the more futile is it, therefore, to turn 
“wialist parties into clandestine and conspiratorial organ- 
lentions, 

(he great difficulty with the view that the future is 
luevitable is that futile efforts to avoid or influence the 
inevitable must likewise be regarded as inevitable. It, 
therefore, constitutes no basis for practical political de- 
visions in the present or for announcing policies for the 
future, something no political party can avoid. The social 
revolution may be inevitable, but how is it to be carried 
out—by outright confiscation of private property in the 
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instruments of production or by reasonable compet: | 
en bloc or piecemeal? Kautsky’s answer in all such 
tions was to defend that alternative which furthered n 
extension of the process of democracy and which pı 
ised the most pcaccful settlement of the issues in di 
The class struggle goes on in any event, but how 1 « 
wagec depends, in part at least, upon the moral ide. ts | 
workers bring to the struggle as well as upon the level «i | 
civilization and culture attained at any given time © | 
socicty. In the specific illustration mentioned alin. 
Kautsky favored compensation rather than expropril: 

as morc likely to prevent counter-revolution and violem: 
He saw that the use of means was not inevitable: he du 
not sce that, to the extent ends depend upon means, ei! 
too, are not inevitable. | 

b. Agricultural Program. Marx had included agricul | 
ture in the scope of his economic critique of capitulisi 
He anticipated that the same tendencies towards concen | 
tration and centralization which he predicted for indust | 
would hold for agriculture. Mechanization and scientili | 
farming would result in making farms larger and laryo | 
until they had to be operated like factories. The smuill 
farms would disappear, the farmers would become !:x 
tory-farm-laborcers, and their class struggles against tly 
agricultural barons would bring them to the realization 
that they shared common interests with the industria! 
proletariat. 

Marx was right in anticipating the important effects ol 
capitalism and science on agriculture, the growth of large 
farms, and the relative decline in importance of agricul 
ture in the total economy. But he was wrong—and from 
the point of view of its effect on the socialist political 
program, disastrously wrong—about everything else. The 
peasants and farmers as a class did not disappear or be 
come proletartanized. Although there was a proportional 
decline in the number of independent, small property 
holdings, the absolute number remained so large that the 
peasants and farmers as a class in almost every country— 
England is a notable exception—were able to wield a 
political influence often greater than the working class 
and sometimes greater than the capitalists. Up to this 
very day, despite periodic claims that “the farmer is 
doomed,” there is no evidence of the transformation of 
their cconomic, social, and political status along the lines 
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tiers yuedicted. “The idiocy of rural life,” which Marx 
sve ted to disappear under socialism, has disappeared 
i muler capitalistic countries as a result of technologi- 
cet ool social, revolutions. 


Kwutsky's writings on the agrarian question illustrate 
ike way in which orthodox Marxism held on to its dog- 
ee oven ata political cost but then shifted its emphasis 
w Wing the party program more in line with historical 
Beulas rather than inherited doctrine. Kautsky began 
wiih a valiant defense of Marx’s position against bour- 
mele nnd socialist critics. But as the peasants grew 
Wiunger and not weaker, he tempered the hostility of the 


wu of the socialist program. Gradually he began to 
hbo issue in a Marxian spirit with some of Marx’s central 
moultentions. He denied that there was a continuous 
li tense in large-scale agricultural production. He ques- 


iil Whether it had ever reached predominant propor- 
‘ium ns a result of economic processes alone. In the 
‘uiviet Union it was obviously a consequence of political 
fiat. Nor was Kautsky as confident as Marx in the uni- 
versal superiority of large-scale agriculture as compared 
with small holdings. Social factors other than purely 
weonomic ones affect productivity. Where social factors 
ure the same, then the application of modern machinery 
nud agrarian technology would, of course, give greater 
yields per acre on large farms than on small farms 
wotked by conventional methods. But in a startling depar- 
ture from Marx, Kautsky, in his discussion of the 
agrarian revolution in Russia, maintained that “where 
large and small holdings are worked with the same ap- 
plinnces and the same knowledge, the small holdings 
ulways prove to be superior, for the interest of the 
peasant in the output from his holding is far deeper 
(hin the interest of the hired laborer in the working of 
the large holding”—and this presumably in independence 
of who owns the large holding, state or land baron. 
Kautsky makes other interesting claims, such as that 
modern large-scale organization of agriculture, because 
of varying conditions, requires a higher degree of intel- 
ligence and independent judgment on the part of the 
agricultural worker than most branches of large industry 
require of their workers. Markham’s “man with the hoe” 
can fit in much better on an assembly line than on a 
modern farm. Finally, Kautsky admits that scientific 
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technology and equipment can also be profitably o 
ployed on middle-sized, privately owned farms. (5 
Reading No. 8a.) 

The full implication of all these admissions was uw 
drawn by Kautsky. For they open the possibility that. i 
a democratic socialist cconomy, agriculture could be lii 
largely in private hands which was too much for his ùi 
thodoxy to swallow. But they do explain why, amon: 
other reasons, he condemncd the enforced collectivizitiou 
of agriculture in Communist countries as not only a foirm 
of barbarous oppression but as economically wasteful 
In justice to Kautsky it should be recalled that, i 
though in his carly writings on the agrarian question 
he defends the desirability of the socialization of agricul 
turc, he insists that the voluntary cooperation of the pcis 
ants and farmers themselves must be a sine qua non ol 
the program. 

Even the specific form of agricultural socialization 
which Kautsky advocated differed from that which Marx 
assumed would exist in a socialist society. To understand 
Kautsky’s program, Amcrican readers must bear in mind 
that European peasants do not live on their farms in 
the manner of American farmers, but in village settlc- 
ments sometimes considerably removed from their fields. 
Kautsky belicved that, even in a socialized agricultural 
system—which his own admissions indicate is not neces- 
sary—house, outbuildings, farmyards, and gardens “would 
still be managed privately by the peasants, being still 
his absolute private property as they were in the days of 
common land tenure; fields, on the other hand, would be 
cultivated collectively by the community.” 

Onc of the main reasons apparently for Kautsky’s be- 
licf in the desirability of agricultural socialization is the 
necessity of providing the urban population of crowded 
Western Europe with adequate food, a consideration 
which certainly does not apply to most American coun- 
tries, and which might not be of decisive significance even 
for Europe if international economic cooperation were 
developed. 

Viewed in perspective, what is impressive about Kaut- 
sky’s discussion of agricultural questions, despite its 
incompleteness, inconsistencies, and straining for doc- 
trinal orthodoxy, is its flexibility, its sensitiveness to the 
human elements in the situation, its emphasis on the 
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wiary and cooperative principle throughout, its open- 
toluess to fresh solutions and refusal to swallow 
H alona that under all conditions collectivism as a 
i» of agricultural production is inherently superior 

+) ysreule or mixed forms of agricultural enterprise. 
J)emocracy. This temper towards specific programs, 
APs lly as he grew older, cut across Kautsky’s accept- 
vee of the historical inevitability of socialism. It was 
abite! in his lifelong conviction that democracy and 
+s lalim are indissoluble. The form under which sociali- 
ranon or nationalization of industry is carried out deter- 
monoa its content. Although here and there Marx and 
tauli warn in passing against identifying a state enter- 
pila ns such with socialism, Kautsky makes this central 
viol explicit in his entire discussion. It is the form of 
#përntion, the type of management, the degree of work- 
“s participation in setting the goals of industry and 
ronmditions of work—in short, the activity of free trade 
unions in a politically democratic society—which deter- 
mines Whether nationalization is a step forward or back- 
Ward. “Socialism desires well-being and liberty for the 
working class. Where this aim is favored by nationaliza- 
Hon We must be in favor of it, but nationalization which 
has not this aim in view we must not support.” Shortly 
belore his death he wrote that “Democracy is the shortest, 
surest, and least costly road to socialism, just as it is the 
lest instrument for the development of the political and 
social prerequisites for socialism. Democracy and social- 

wm are inextricably intertwined.” 

It was Karl Kautsky who first emphasized the fact, 
later distorted by Lenin, that it was the middle-class 
intellectual, revolted by the spectacle of human degrada- 
tion produced by the Industrial Revolution and fired by 
(he moral vision of a society in which there would be no 
human exploitation of labor, who brought the ideal of 
socialism to the proletariat. Neither Marx nor Kautsky 
glorified the working class as such or attributed special 
virtues to its members. For the “working class” to them 
was not synonymous with the “proletariat” or “the in- 
dustrial workers.” It was the proletariat which had the 
historical mission to achieve economic emancipation, 
not in order to transform itself into a new ruling class 
and oppress others but to abolish class rule. Its members 
were not only the most strategically situated in the strug- 
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gle for political power, they were also, Kautsky inu» 

the conscious carriers of a moral ideal. Potentially (x 

could achieve political power in virtue of the role tl 

play in production. Actually it is only in virtue of thiu 
intelligence, disciplinc, and moral integrity that they oan 
win over the majority of other groups in the workin 

class and ultimately the majority of the population. 

Kautsky makes a fourfold distinction among thos 
designated by the loose and overall cover term “work «ty: 
class.” First, there is the wage-earning proletariat, Itu 
moral elite, proud of its working skills, politically soph 
ticated, and aware of its historic responsibilities. Second, 
there is the lumpenproletariat for whose members onc 
may fecl compassion but who have been so demoralize 
that they often serve as willing tools of reaction. Third, 
there is a great mass which Marx characterized as “the 
undeveloped figure” of the proletariat. Like the prole 
tariat they arc scrious wage earners; but their political 
maturity ts on the level of the /umpenproletariat. V\w 
latter beg for alms; they, however, beg for work. They 
collaborate with employers, are grateful to them, ani 
sec them as benevolent wage-givers rather than as cx- 
ploiters. Finally, there is the labor aristocracy, the skilled 
proletariat interested only in taking advantage of the 
monopoly of their skills for personal gain, indifferent to 
the welfare of the unskilled and unemployed, caste rid- 
den, racially chauvinistic, faithless both to labor and 
capital. Towards them Marx and Kautsky express con- 
tempt. They arc verbiirgerlicht, bourgcoisified, petty capi- 
talists manque. 

In vicw of these distinctions it is apparent that the 
prolctariat has hard work cut out for itself—so hard, 
indeed, that onc wonders how it can succeed in educating 
and Icading the entire working class as well as all other 
oppressed groups without succumbing either to the supe- 
rior might arrayed against it or to the corruptions of its 
very success. But whether naive or not, feasible or not, 
the centire conception of the role of the proletariat is 
pervaded by a sense of the necessity of the proletariat 
winning moral Icadership by educational means, not by 
a coup d’ctat from above as Blanqui and Bakunin and 
Nechaycv believed. The assumptions on which Marx and 
Kautsky staked their faith may be illusions, but these 
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so testify to their belief in the dignity, rationality, 

Pea of man. 

teotsher Marx nor Kautsky ever developed a moral 
» +) adequate to their conception of the superior virtue 

tet tu a proletarian victory. Their theory of history, 
»tteulutly as interpreted by Kautsky, makes it difficult 
oe why any special moral justification is required if 

sie conceptions of right and wrong are merely super- 
aural expressions of economic interests. For the 
‘eee liw which determined the succession of economic 
wisn in history would also determine the succession 
tamol systems. “Higher” would only mean “later.” 
hyphal, however, in the political judgments of Marx and 
Haiutsky are moral assumptions which cannot be plau- 
ely interpreted in terms of the theory of historical mate- 
Halimin except if the latter is interpreted in such a way 
« to ullow much more than they did for the relatively 
sutemomous historical influence of moral ideals, independ- 
dally of their alleged origins. 

Ile poverty of Kautsky’s analysis of ethical questions 
™ guintully apparent in his critique of Kant and in his 
unplcation that the desirability of socialism is a corollary 
uf its inevitability, which hardly differs from the Hegelian 
ua of Schiller’s dictum die Weltgeschichte ist das Welt- 
evricht, Socialism is inevitable because the victory of the 
proletariat is Inevitable, and this because the class struggle 
la inevitable, which in turn flows from the inevitable drive 
to expand productive forces in behalf of the inevitable 
utge to Maximize profit. Here as elsewhere in orthodox 
Miurxism there is present an element of sheer mysticism, 
u reliance upon inevitable cosmic and social processes 
which automatically guarantee man’s moral ideals, ideals 
which have surreptitiously been introduced into the fac- 
tual cosmic and social premises. 

2. Georgi Plekhanov (1856-1918). If Kautsky was 
the dean of Social-Democratic orthodoxy, Georgi Ple- 
khanov was its leading professor. After an carly be- 
ginning as a Populist, he became the founder and fore- 
most teacher of Russian Social-Democracy out of which 
developed the Menshevik and Bolshevik wings. Kautsky 
and Lenin, despite the latter’s political hostility, refer to 
him as the most philosophically educated intelligence 
of the socialist movement. He contributed to the discus- 
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sion of some of the open problems of Marxism, sut 
the role of the individual in history, the place ol «ıı 
society, and the nature of its philosophical assump» 
He specialized in replying to unfriendly critics of Mu- 
ism. 

In his theoretical approach Plekhanov stressed |! 
monistic aspect of Marxism, and, following Engels, uw 
to link socialism to a world view. His writings show con 
siderable erudition and a feeling for the richness ww 
complexity of cultural phenomena. But a zeal for diu 
trinal orthodoxy, cven when the doctrines are ambiguou 
outruns his logical discretion or acumen. He contu 
necessary and sufficient conditions, makes admission 
with a cheerful unawareness that they are incompatiblı 
with his main doctrines, and rarely meets fundament:| 
criticisms squarely. 

a. The Individual in History. Plekhanov’s theorcticiil 
interest as well as practical political concerns led him |» 
a consideration of the problem of the role of the indivi 
ual in history. As a Marxist he took the field again 
some revolutionary Russian groups which glorified the 
activity of individual terror against Czarist absolutism 
He has no difficulty in establishing the political futility 
of individual violence as a weapon of social overthrow 
The rule of absolutism may be tempered by assassination 
but never replaced. But on the main question, whethei 
the life and actions of an individual are ever more dec! 
sive than social forces in determining a great event so 
that in the absence of the individual the event in question 
would not have taken place, Plekhanov is evasive and 
far from satisfactory. What he does show is that the 
occasions of heroic action, the conditions under which i! 
takes placc, are not made by the hero. This is true ani 
an obvious retort to such a position as Carlyle’s. But it 
is irrelevant to the question which is not: Does the hero 
or outstanding individual make all of history or create 
the condition of his activity? The question is: Does hc 
ever remake or redetermine it? Would the pattern of 
historical devclopment have been substantially the same 
if he had never lived? 

Russian history, because of its absolutist character, 
scems to provide prima facie evidence that some of the 
far-reaching actions carried out by its rulers, especially 
Peter the First and Catherine II, would not have been 
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seen af that time or age, and possibly not at all, 
doa wet cecupied posts of power. The denial that 
oulual ever plays a redetermining role in history 
so hotinction to other factors, to the extent that 
be detinguished, leads to the view that no leader 
t netinpensable in the achievement of a great histori- 
+s cut pood or bad. If it is believed that the multi- 
9) oF factors involved in the historical process can 
i» wlintinguished, and relative weights assigned to 
» ©) thet no causal judgments can be made in history, 
_- | te lootrine of historical materialism, which sees the 
He ol all historical development in changes in the 
of economic production, would be either meaning- 

ou fase. 

Pieklunov asserts that he does not regard the individ- 

ta n negligible force in history. A great man is an 
a») lout and “sometimes the fate of nations depends on 

stents which may be called accidents of the second 
»»ive this concession shatters the monistic theory of 
sony, but Plekhanov seems unaware of it. Accidents 
i ihe second degree are not chance events, he insists. 
tiny ute themselves caused. Quite right, but then the 
pallon reads: Are the causes of the existence of great 
Imen these accidents of the second degree—economic 
Puhr than biological, psychological, religious, or what 
wel! ‘To this Plekhanov replies that “in the last analysis” 
it «fleets of a great man’s activity cannot be explained 
sept in terms of the social forces of his time. (See 
Woiutinge No. 9.) This is an ignoratio elenchi, an answer 
(w n quite different question from the one at issue. It 
siuuply ignores the question of what explains the existence 
Hi the great man. Napoleon’s influence, to be sure, was 
liinmutccl by his social environment, a truism which holds 
of unybody’s influence. But what explains the difference 
between a great man’s influence and that of a mediocrity? 
Ihe social environment may select a great man. But it 
cannot produce him. 

I'lekhanov’s orthodoxy and monism compel him to 
believe that the social forces of a period not merely select 
but produce great men, and that the history of any period 
would pretty much have been the same no matter what 
individuals had existed. The very history of Marxism, and 
its effect upon history, from Marx to Lenin and Stalin 
yives the lie to this. 
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b. Art and Culture. In his discussion of question. «| 
aesthetics, Plekhanov applies the theory of histor 
materialism not to test its validity but merely to illu 
trate its claims. According to Plekhanov the history ot wi 
in its most significant respects can be correlated with 
the history of economic development, not in detail, bu 
in broad outline, to show that the mode of production 
explains the rise, variation, and disappearance of mı 
forms, the vicissitudes of their appreciation, and th 
shifts in the norms of aesthetic excellence. Although lw 
asserts that he docs not seek to establish a direct conne 
tion between art and cconomics, his criticism invariably 
shows evidence of oversimplification, gratuitous stress on 
economic factors, and unwarranted generalizations. lo 
examplc, in considering primitive art he asserts that the 
conception of “the beautiful” is derived from the concep 
tion of the “precious” and that what is regarded as tl: 
most precious is always a fact or factor in the immediate 
economic cnvironment of the tribe. He is justified in 
denying that the biological nature of man is sufficicnt 
to explain the varying content of aesthetic experience, 
but he is not justified in assuming that “the precious’ 
is always “thec cconomic.” Even primitive man may find 
aesthetic delight in religious, military, or sexual occasions 
and objects of satisfaction. Certain shells and metals, 
including gold, are considered precious even when not 
uscful. Or they are considered more precious than other 
objects which are more useful. In some cultures certain 
decorative patterns of form and color are preferred which 
are not derived from the patterns and forms of useful or 
“economic” objects. 

Plckhanov’s discussions of modern art are less objec- 
tionable as long as he remains on the plane of description. 
As soon as he offers causal explanations he goes astray. 
He will admit the influence of certain obviously non- 
economic psychological and religious factors on a work 
of art but then maintains that these influences “ulti- 
mately,” or “in the last analysis,” can be traced back in 
time to cconomic causes which are decisive. He not only 
farls in actuality to trace these non-economic influences 
to cconomic causes but overlooks the fact that even if he 
succceded it would not establish their relevance. It is as 
if one wcre to argue that the “ultimate” or “decisive” 
cause of the death of a victim of a hit-and-run driver 
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c tet the drunkenness of the operator nor the spced 
) the vehicle which struck him down but capitalism 
famu whiskey and automobiles are commodities. Since 
ma themselves have causes and these have causcs 
Hhswl end, the quest for an “ultimate” cause or a cause 
m the last instance’ would either end in a “first cause” 
la thealogical notion) or in an infinite series of causes— 
Me totality of existence—which would explain nothing 

qile because it would explain everything. 
+ Democracy and Dictatorship. If theoretically Ple- 


blatuv's shortcomings were typical of the entire Social- 
hnocratic movement of his time, in practical politics 
tiie orthodoxy stood him in better stead. In one of the 


ssitics( of his writings he stresses the absolute indispen- 
sability of a developed capitalism within Russia as a 
ulttion precedent to introducing socialism. The attempt 
tu build socialism in a backward country is doomed to 
failure. If socialism is imposed by force, he wrote in a 
juiophetic vein as early as 1884, it will inescapably lead 
to u political deformity after the image of the Chinese 
tul Peruvian Empire, a renewed Czarist despotism with 
a Communist lining.” 

Nonctheless, because the Russian Social-Democrats 
were struggling against a political despotism which denied 
thêm even the rights of agitation, Plekhanov was neither 
lenr nor consistent in his conception of the “dictator- 
ihip of the proletariat” and contributed to obscuring the 
democratic presuppositions of the Marxist movement. 
‘le sometimes interpreted the concept us if it would be 
legitimate to sacrifice democratic processes in the interest 
of the proletarian power. This would make the extension 
of democratic privileges to non-proletarian groups con- 
(iugent upon how strong the proletarian government 
would be. Even parliamentary majorities might be dis- 
regarded after the revolution. On the other hand, he 
nometimes made the fulfillment of the proletarian interests 
dependent upon the extension of democratic rights to the 
cntire population. Before he died, however, all traces of 
ambiguity vanished from his position, and ir 1917 he 
became an outspoken opponent of any and all varieties of 
Marxism which did not wholeheartedly affirm, once polit- 
ical despotism had been overthrown, the centrality of the 
democratic process. But by that time his political influence 
was near the vanishing point. 
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3. Daniel De Leon (1852-1914). Daniel Dc | 
is Important not so much because of the character ol | 
own independent contributions to Marxism but, anv 
other reasons, becausc he is the best American exci, 
fication of orthodox Social-Democracy—and this ın 
purest, one is temptcd to say its most religious, fori 
fanatical was De Lcon’s orthodoxy that as late as I" 
he was still deploring the union in 1875 of the two t» 
man Socialist groups—the Lasalleans and the Eisenach: 
—as a fusion which had betrayed the purity of social 
principle and aided neither democratic reforms i: 
socialist revolution. And this despite the fact that ov 
Marx and espcctally Engels had reconciled themscl\: 
to this fusion. 

De Leon’s emphasis upon the purity of principle au 
the intransigeance of party or organization, no matter lin 
small, was fortified by a fervent belief, which sometime 
sounds like a pious wish, that the laws of capitalist «i 
vclopment would do all the work which was required 1% 
the socialist revolution. It was also reinforced by a kind 
of social evolutionism current in America during the lm 
quarter of the nineteenth century which saw close an: 
logucs with the laws of evolutionary biology. Econoni 
classes were compared with biological species and the 
Class struggle with the struggle for existence. “The law 
that rule sociology,” declared De Leon, “run upon linc. 
parallel with, and are the exact counterpart of, those th: 
natural science has established in biology.” 

Political action as De Leon saw it was to be nothins 
morc than a form of agitation registering only the extent 
to which the decline of the capitalist system had educatci| 
the working class. It was not to concern itself with im- 
mediate aims for improvement or gradual reforms of 
cxisting evil. Concern with such things as taxcs, housing, 
social Icgislation were an abomination. They were snares 
and delusions hiding from the workers the fact of their 
cvcr-growing impoverishment. “The organization of thc 
revolution of our generation must be the most uncom- 
promising of any that yet appeared on the stage of his- 
tory. It demands the unconditional surrender of thc 
capitalist system and its system of wage slavery: the total 
extinction of class rule is its object. Nothing short of 
that—whcther as a first, a temporary, or any other sort 
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us at this late date receive recognition in the 

» of the modern revolution.” 
* odin to De Leon socialism would come all at 
yet at one blow—but not a modest one. Conditions 
+) ‘eeeenpaubly become so intolerable that the politi- 
/ spfeeentiutives of the working class would secure a 
rany in Congress. They would then adjourn sine die 
Baa over the effective rule of the nation to the great 
k «utes organized not along craft but industrial 
Hëpiesentation would shift from a geographical to 


oouputional basis. In a certain sense De Leon can 
‘seuidled as the first who projected the idea of political 
» by industrial unions which subsequently developed 
Sperdently in Russia in the form of Soviets. (See 
= sine No, 10.) As bitterly as he opposed socialists 


H soupht to win reforms for the workers and gradually 
slice soctalism (Half a loaf is not better than none 
wet half a loaf is always a stone!), De Leon also 

‘teal the syndicalists who rejected political action for 
eai action. The socialist movement must cling to the 

ligedt standpoint of legality so long as no violent op- 

, ston to the mandate of the people materializes. Until 
ha tine, socialists, i.e., those who were organized in the 
»«tulist Labor Party, were to purge their ranks of re- 
cnis, expose the Socialist Party as advocates of sops 
vol pulllatives instead of total revolution; attack the 
itcments of the Industrial Workers of the World to 
Hiat uction as provocations that would unleash a reign 
i wiror, and, finally, refute the claims of pure and sim- 
Pis trade-unionism, especially of the American Federation 
" Labor, to improve the conditions of the workers as 
pue nnd simple deception. De Leon called for the organ- 
vation Of dual trade unions which would commit them- 

Ives to the program of total socialism. The consequence 

sas that the Socialist Labor Party dwindled in size and 
pnilicance. The weaker it became, the more assured and 
sident were its claims to Marxist orthodoxy. 

De Leon is distinctive for other reasons besides his 
thodoxy and sectarianism. The failure of Marxism to 
ihe hold in the United States labor movement has some- 
tunes been attributed to the character of its language, to 
its foreign and technical jargon. De Leon, however, wrote 
‘lear, simple prose and in an authentic American idiom 
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spiced with indigenous American wit and fii: 
popular writings are doctrinally orthodox bul Iw 
argued merely from authority. He sought where): 
sible to cite matcrials from American history to illu 
Marxist doctrinc. For example, he made notewort|: 
of Madison’s paper in the Federalist to cxporiu! 
theory of historical materialism. Nonetheless, his wi). 
and ideas had no impact whatsoever upon the | 
American labor movement. His failure proved w 
Marxism in its orthodox form was no more palatal! 
the American worker in a folksy idiom than in t» 
literated German. 

De Leon differed from most other American socialis 
in the high place he gave to organizational loyalty 
discipline despite the fact that, in his view, organizate 
could do little except proclaim the inevitable. “The p 
ciple and organization are one,” he asserted. Any «ii! 
ence with him on organizational matter, any oppositi 
to his leadership, was construed as disloyalty to soci! 
principles and met with prompt excommunication. | 
getting the function of ideas as instruments of sii 
change, he preferred to have a doctrinally pure Organu» 
tion to a politically effective one. His doctrines, howe: : 
taken all in all come nearest to representing a redui 
ad adsurdum of orthodox Social-Democracy in thu 
apothcosis of history, over-emphasis on determinim 
fetishism of slogans and organization, than the idciis + 
any other lcader of a revolutionary organization. In « 
letter to Kautsky, Marx confessed to a certain suspicion 
of “Yankee socialists” as “crotchety and sectarian.” ‘Il. 
reference was not to De Leon, but the fortunes of « 
thodox Marxism in America seem to have confirnic 
Marx’s hunck:. 


©} INISM—BERNSTEIN AND 
IALIRES 


his weeds of orthodox Social-Democracy fell on barren 
the New World. In some regions of the Old World, 
tally Germany, they flourished. The German Social- 
) see tathe Party grew, in the course of a few decades, 
»» w powerful that it was not unreasonable to hope, 
itisimurck’s proscriptive measures against it had been 
“+o sud equitable electoral reforms introduced, that it 
"hl win an absolute majority in support of its program. 
tana hile it grew by leaps and bounds in membership, 
» ssouber and variety of its organizations, in newspaper 
‘ois, even in its real estate holdings. 
lbo character of the Social-Democratic Party gradually 
toned with its success. The necessities of everyday 
»Pustments to events, the support it received from 
Iher clements in the population, its close collaboration 
“ah the trade unions which far from provoking social 
Heder soon acquired a vested interest in industrial 
peace, its local triumphs in winning political concessions 
all conspired to transform the avowedly revolutionary 
uman Social-Democratic Party into a democratic 
se alist reform party. The more reformist it became in 
pructice, the more tenaciously did it cling to the fierce 
evolutionary rhetoric with which it had burst upon the 
warid. 
lo this must be added certain cultural traditions, devel- 
pou in the course of the nineteenth century, which con- 
uibuted to dampening propensities to revolutionary zeal- 
ulry. The Germans were great “respecters” of authority, 
alicklers for the letter of the law, with deep veneration 
fur the trappings of royalty. As Germany grew in 
alrength and status in the world arena, most of the popu- 
lution, including some elements among the workers, took 
n vicarious pride in its military achievements. Bismarck’s 
measures of terror and welfare had failed to prevail 
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against the Social Democratic Party. After the 1) 
of the anti-Socialist laws an unlimited vista of poo 
gains stretched before the German working cli. | 
tendency to come to terms with the environmvii 
consider it not as something to be completely 1» 
formed but reconstructed piecemeal, gradually be» 
dominant. 

l. Edward Bernstein (1850-1932). Edward 1 
stein was the man who boldly recognized the drp 
between the professions of the Social-Democrat. 
their practices, and called upon them in the inter! 
clarity to speak as they acted. His writings stirred 1 
great and continuing controversy not only in German 
but in every quarter in which orthodox Marxism b 
any influence. When Bernstein first penned his critu 
observations of current Marxist thought, he claimed i- 
be defending the real and living Marx against his cm 
balmers—almost in the same way as William of OchlruĖ 
whose razor cut the throat of medieval Aristoteliinwi. 
claimed to be conducting the operation in the name œl 
the truc or real Anistotle. In time, however, unable | 
convince many that he had read Marx aright, Bernston 
abandoned the claim to having inherited the mantle ùi 
Marxism and argued for the validity of his position rathwi 
than for its Marxist authenticity. 

The spirit and direction of Bernstein’s revision ol 
orthodox Marxism are best expressed in a famous sen 
tence from his chief work published at the turn of thu 
century. “What is generally called the goal of socialist 
is nothing to me, the movement everything.” (See Reul 
ing No. 1/1.) What Bernstein meant by this was not thi! 
he was opposed to the ideals of socialism but only to 
an apocalyptic conception of them, to a view which antic 
ipated thcir sudden introduction into history aftcr « 
violent revolution which more likely than not would 
hardly live up to socialist ideals. To become arrested ın 
a verbalistic fixation upon the final and total triumph 
of socialism resulted either in political insincerity, if i 
had no practical bearings on conduct, or in adventurisn, 
if it encouraged ultimistic and impossibilist demands. One 
who takes health, physical and mental, as a goal may 
strive to reach it at one bound or through a series ol 
quick, short exercises. Or he may talk about it or long 
for it without it making much difference to his cond»»{. 
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>) eoee health is considered as if it were something 
W sud apart from the process of daily living. 

- st) samecived, ideal health is found in the proper 
Lahing of the organism as a whole in its day-by-day 

* ‘tu the course of this functioning one grows 


Steer without ever enjoying or worrying about absolute 
>» In other words, health designates a process rather 
~ a tint of a series. Similarly with respect to the 
- ) of silism. According to Bernstein it was unim- 
ee whether the socialist movement would ever 

BPa declared goal, the classless society in which the 
l Me of fraternity would also serve as the principle 


‘© und in which science would be so highly devel- 
lihat the principle of the division of labor would no 
Dope: be valid. Important only was the fact that the 
ist movement was continuously enriching the lives 

) ihe workers—increasing the scope of their participa- 

lo politics and industry, getting more and better 
inp. building cooperatives, raising their standard of 
ee. insuring their greater security, transforming edu- 
n lom a leisure-class good to a common good 
ble to all the gifted, and therewith developing their 

di cespect, Socialism was a way of life to be experienced 
wl enjoyed in the here and now, not glorified as the 

Lal history. 

Manstein called attention to the fact that the reforms 
etieved as a result of the pressure of trade unions and 
ihe Soctalist Party had altered in some ways the grim 
scsuintce prospects of capitalism as predicted by the 
itluwox Marxists. He inferred from this and other social 
plienomena that the workers could gain both more allies 
and more victories by the extension of democratic meth- 
sis than by preaching and practicing class war. Class 
slitipples were endemic to the economic system. But they 
uwet not take a violent form. Bernstein in effect made 
ihe socialist program subordinate to the democratic 
process and the interest of class a means of furthering 
the good of the community. 

Hernstein’s writings provoked bitter polemics in the 
Glerman Social-Democratic movement and he narrowly 
eacuped expulsion at the hands of those who felt that 
te not only had profaned the terminological and doctrinal 
pictics of the Party program but that he had blunted its 
fighting edge. There was some truth to this but not in 
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the sense that Bernstein’s doctrines affected mulii. 
the edges of the German Social-Democratic Pait 
already been rounded by prosperity—but in the seis 

he was undermining its sense of historical missiou 
was difficult for mystical notions to withstand [lic « 
sive acids of his common-sense empiricism. What + 
Bernstein from expulsion was not so much that he | 
been a close fricnd of Engels and an intimate of ill u 
elder statesmen of the Party but the support of the lew! 
of the German trade-union movement. They Were In 
of parti pris. They felt that Bernstein was giviiy 
honest account of what the socialist movement in i 
many was in actual fact, and believed that the policy be 
was urging would make easier the accommodation 
grandiose idcals to the workaday yet satisfactory woila 

During his years of exile in London, Bernstein Im- 
acquired from the English intellectual atmosphere i: w 
tain impatience with abstractions not applicable to, 
testable by, events, and an irreverence towards history a- 
the arbiter of values. This was reflected in his consistew 
efforts to purify the doctrinal legacies of Marx tion 
their Hegelian influences. He condemned the dialect: 
as a kind of abracadabra, defended the critical point ol 
view of the French rationalists rather than the tendem 
to offer historical explanations of events in such a w», 
that they were merely rationalizations of what happened 
Most important of all, Bernstein denied that the ethical 
appeal or justification of socialism could ever be derives! 
from the necessities of economic development and the 
class struggle. There were right ways and wrong ways «| 
fighting for socialism, and they could not be deduce: 
merely from the cconomic consequences of human action 
or from the strategies of political power. A compromise 
which resulted in less human suffering, and prepared the 
way for its further mitigation, was to be preferred to i 
victory attended by greater human suffering. 

Without denying in the least the relevance of a scien 
tific study of the nature of capitalist economy and socicly 
to the socialist program, Bernstein contended that the 
socialist movement, its élan, enthusiasm, belief in the 
possibility of progress, and commitment to a different 
mode of production and distribution of goods and serv- 
Ices, rested on ethical principles. The development of 
Capitalism made socialism possible and not desirable. 
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He aocislism desirable was the demand for 
he alaare for freedom, an acceptance of the 
» thuernity of all peoples, and an equality of 
) all individuals to develop their personalities 
© }oteat) Bernstein believed that Kant must supple- 
o/s Otherwise ethical terms in the mouths of 
+) ere the purest cant. The hardships and self- 
» » elured by socialists in their struggle for a better 
+, sould’ be explained, according to the revisionist 
l h, oher by the pressure of material forces nor 

E lesi, 
soe hies for a cause, as many a scientific Socialist 
sae, out of enlightened self-interest, particularly if 
so) mu stock in a hereafter, but only because he 
» > % some things as more precious than life itself. 
iw socialist movement, urged Bernstein, should 
iyo thal in actuality its politics were reformist not 
‘yisonury, so it should recognize that among the 
ooinps Of its activity were ethical imperatives con- 
Hus with the ideals observable in the long and uncer- 
» tostory of human emancipation from ignorance and 

alon. 

tuhough Bernstein was denounced as an “opportunist” 
l backslider,?” he defended democratic and socialist 
ua morc courageously and consistently than many of 
I nune orthodox Marxist critics. He was always critical 
Iownnan foreign policy and was one of the first in the 
sil Democratic parliamentary faction to refuse ap- 
tul of war credits after the First World War broke out. 
a wus it man of incorruptible intellectual honesty, never 
umning the truth for the cause of his Party, always 
atred to reexamine his own first principles as well as 
»«titicize those of others. He was tolerant of all the- 
tieul differences and much fairer to his opponents 
tan they were to him. His point of view, but unfortu- 
mily not his resolution and fearlessness, gradually be- 
une the official point of view of German Social-Democ- 
wy during the Weimar Republic. Bernstein’s fate was 
‘hal many who seemed to agree with his revisionism 
»poused “reform” not so much on ethical grounds as on 
“(row practical grounds. It seemed easier, less exacting, 
ies disturbing to their comfort and philistinism to be 
democratic, to take a middle course, to go slowly. But 
when the life of democracy was at stake in the Weimar 
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Republic, when the middle course was nw! 
more exacting, when faith and ardor and hes. 
were required to save the decent and sanc !: 
society against fanaticism, many fell away |)... 
stein’s socialism. He himself died a few wecks |» ' 
Weimar Republic was destroyed between tli |: 
and anvil of Fascism and Communism. Had he | 
would have been among those who defended i 
cratic institutions to the last. 

2. Jean Jaurès (1859-1914). An even me 
spoken figure of socialist revisionism was Jean Jaw 
great French socialist leader cut down by an «u 
bullet on the eve of the First World War. Altliu 
often called himself a Marxist, he declared th: 
ism itsclf contains the means by which it can t 
mented and revised”’—a sentiment that usually p! 
a critique of orthodoxy. Jaurès never concealed h 
position to orthodox Marxism, and, for all his icky 
cdement of indebtedness, on occasions he 
sharply critical of Marx and Engels, especially abe 
tical questions, than Bernstein. Bernstein, in thi 
asserted that Marx’s insights had been rendered iu 
by the devclopment of events. Jaurès asserted th: 
of these insights were mistaken even at the time v 
were made. 

Jaures socialist inspiration was originally dvi 
from non-Marxist sources—German philosophical ul 
ism and French Utopianism. Although he acceptci! | 
torical materialism as a tool of historical inquisy. | 
rejected philosophical materialism of all varietics. || 
universe is more than an organization of malt: 
encrgy moving blindly without direction from onc st» 
to another. The fact that it has given rise to human idv.l 
to passions of love and justice, indicates that it is io 
formcd by a spiritual principle, for nothing can be actu: 
which is not already potentially present. This princi! 
animatcs all things and, despite apparent conflicts, :. 
counts for the developing order and harmony in natun 
and socicty. Without this unitary and unifying spiritual 
element the universe would long since have dissolved ın 
chaos. 

Jaurès derived the desirability of socialism from man‘: 
rights as a man to be a person and be considered as onc 
In affirming his own individuality, the workman “claini 
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» that belongs properly to a man, the right to 
“yht to the complex development of his 
I© ihe continuous exercise of his free will and 
What Marx showed was that the historical evolu- 
- )sjeerty made it impossible for society to guaran- 
a ot these rights unless the dominant form of 
io b®nme social. Socialized property is to be 
i alone in the state or nation but in the many 
ioe of which the worker is an active member— 
ees, trade unions, local communities—which will 
e hin his rights as a person and by their plural 
“yjlex forms of social property protect him from 
inny of any particular group or of the nation 
bó 

: wns a socialist humanist more anxious to find a 
aau common faith and action in a political op- 
«i than a disguised class enemy in a critical Party 
Ilis goal, which he sometimes confused with 
1 of history, was the liberation of entire humanity 
political despotism, religious superstitions, and 
wie exploitation. Since the proletariat was the 
which suffered most, the amelioration of its lot was 
‘ial pressing concern. But the principles by which 
Hu was to be improved were binding upon ail classes. 
w quently, although class struggles are an undeniable 
‘lass cooperation and class collaboration, based on 
‘js tive principles of justice, could and should be used 
“lieve social reforms. Often a minority voice in his 
n Purty, and often denounced by orthodox socialists 
‘+ Ciuesde and Bebel in the Socialist International, 
ron defended socialist support and participation in 
ugeois governments if thereby reforms could be won 
al prcat impending evils avoided. In this respect he 

tul much further than Bernstein. 

Hecause of his humanism, Jaurès was a radical socialist 
st not a Radical Socialist.1 He believed that democratic 
siluciples were valid in all spheres of life. Economic 
Wmocracy, he argued, was a corollary of political democ- 
say. And by economic democracy he meant much more 
ihan the principle of collective bargaining. “If labor is 


Iho Radical Socialist Party in France is a party wedded to 
the support of capitalism and bases itself primarily on 
peasant and small business groups. 
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to be really free the workers should be called wj- 
take part in the management of the work. ‘lIu 
have a share in the economic government ol ilu 
just as universal suffrage gives them a sharc in Ih 
ical government of the city.” By the time Jaur 
through spelling out the nature of the workers’ « 
government, it is clear that he expects them lo hu» 
much power, directly or through their represent. 
as Boards of Directors. 

Universal peace, according to Jaurès, is a ncu 
condition of a humanist civilization. Therefore, oo. 
should be settled by negotiation and arbitration | 
than by force. This applies not only to conflicts bt 
nations but within nations. Jaurès? sharpest and | 
cogently argued polemics were directed agains! thw 
of force and the syndicalist myth of the general «i 
which had some influence in socialist ranks. He wi) 
at the idca that socialism could be imposed on a m» 
by a revolutionary minority. He employed his formul 
historical erudition to show that successful social ivs 
tions in the past “would have come to nothing il 11 
not been for the will of the immense majority ol | 
nation back of it.” With rather dubious validity, he i! 
the presence of majority will not from the gegistiau 
of consent but from the historical events thenis«| 
Morc persuasive was his contention that social revi! 
tions in the past merely transferred political and h 
power to a class already strongly entrenched cecon» 
ically, whereas the socialist revolution would require «| 
greater social transformation. All the more nece 
was the present need for a revolutionary majorily I 
1789 the Revolution had only a negative work to perlo 
in the domain of property, that is to say, it abolishc:| 
did not create. ... The Socialist Revolution, on |! 
contrary, must not rest content after it has abolished cap 
talism; it must create the new forms under which produ. 
tion is to be carried on... .” 

Like contemporary humanists, Jaurès argued that, ı 
human beings are to settle their problems adequate! 
and not just talk about them, they must be properly 1: 
formed. The entire birthright of human culture and mod 
ern science must be available to them. Therefore, a soum! 
universal education must accompany universal suffr:u 
If that education is to be genuinely liberal, it must |. 
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oe any kind of authoritarianism. Therefore, edu- 
~~ «at be completely secular. Church and state must 
© = «aye be clearly separated. In this way natural, 
eee, ail imperfect man becomes progressively hu- 


thy invoking eternal ideals in an historical process 
© h apirals upward through phases of ever-growing 


) sseperaution and ever-diminishing conflict. 

bsan h as Bernstein, Jaurès criticized the deification 
© W wenst day” which would witness the sudden end 
» sepituliamy and the dawn of socialism. But whereas 
+ seein insisted that there was no guarantee that day 
ht wver dawn, Jaurès was confident it would. He 


ety aubsttluted for the orthodox doctrine of the 
stalhility of sudden revolution the notion of the in- 
setulity of gradual revolution. The emphasis, however, 
Buh revisionist thinkers fell upon the present, not the 
"ve tt was far more important “to live always in a 
som of socialist grace, working each hour, each minute” 
winke the world closer to our socialist ideals than to 
» the consolation that history was on our side. Like 
> setein, Jaurès believed that trade unions, cooperatives, 
vlent associations, all the manifold activities of the 
‘hing class, should be schools for socialist living. In- 
Hal ol counterposing social reforms to social revolution, 
+ flint would be the means by which the second would 
‘thet lo pass. 
laures was a great conciliator, so much a man of good 
sot und good will that he sometimes attempted to rec- 
wile the irreconcilable. An ardent Dreyfusard, he saw 
leyltuss’ persecutors individuals who were merely 
yvotnnt rather than wicked. Despite his philosophical 
Hanung, he showed a greater aptitude in applying social- 
“st uleals to practical affairs than in clarifying theoretical 
Mua, He was sympathetic to any doctrine which brought 
"ople to the socialist movement if only it aided the 
unity of that movement which he saw threatened by 
“i uuian fixations on purity and orthodoxy. He wrote a 
"ntle satire on those who would rather be Left than 
‘it, but he sometimes went to great rhetorical lengths 
lo uppease them. 
ln the great debate between Kautsky and Bernstein, 
luutcs characteristically sided with both, but more with 
houtsky than with Bernstein. “When I approve fully 
ol Kautsky by the same token I am approving pare 
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tially of Bernstein.” With the exception o! | 
defense of the Marxist theory of value (wlis | 
defends as compatible with Bernstein’s belu 
possibility of continuous improvement in ih 
standards of living), Jaurès’ professions ol «1! 
turned out to be quite Pickwickian. 

This is clearly demonstrable with reference | 
theory of historical materialism which Jauros ol 
clared to be no more valid than the theory ol tu 
idealism. (See Reading No. 12.) He sometimes ito- 
believe that the mode of economic production | 
mately the strongest causal efficacy in determin: 
cultural phenomena. He then asserts that it is vv: 
to distinguish between political influences, the 111 
science, and economic forces as causal factors, aml 
to separate them in the quest for an explanation ol 
causes what (which is precisely what is required |: 
theory of historical materialism) is merely an ivii 
thought. More significant is his emphatic assert 
law, democracy, philosophy, science, and art, alil 
limited by the operation of economic factors, havı 
own independent logic and history of developmen | 
last proposition is as flat a denial as anyone can wh 
historical materialism which teaches that non-ccwi: 
phenomena do not possess an independent history. ! 
surc, Jaurès, like the orthodox Marxists, after recopiu» 
the reciprocal interaction of plural social and culty 
factors asserts the “ultimate” domination of the econo 
factor. But he then turns the table on the theory ol | 
torical materialism by claiming that the operation ol 1! 
economic factor is an expression of the primacy ol ıl 
human spirit. Although the mode of economic produ 
tion is allegedly dominant, it does not always in |: 
determine cultural events. Indeed, “precisely becaw 
democracy, the church, science have their own lop. 
thcir own internal structure, their particular force « 
development, we should act directly upon them, in or! 
to encourage them if they work in an economic directis 
desired by us, or to oppose them if they work in m 
opposite direction” (italics supplied). 

Jaurès’ greatest published work is his History of Social 
ism from 1789 to 1900, the first few volumes of which 
are a history of the French Revolution. In it he descrilw 
with brilliance and originality the influence of econonin 
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 jweliticul events without making the excessive 
Bah mar the writings of orthodox Marxists. 
‘J enter significance than his published work 
lit) work. He was the most eloquent tribune 

h democracy and of peace lovers everywhere 
‘' (a 1914. His last words—a speech on July 25, 
i! on the workers of Europe to stop the First 
ta When they were published on August 1, he 
uly dead. An epoch came to an end with his life. 


MIN 


Hult the Russian Revolution of October, 1917, not 
sited, (he name of Lenin would hardly have been 
tn outside of Russia. Nothing in Lenin’s history 
uue the year 1917, which witnessed the military and 
iol collapse of Czarist Russia after three years of war, 
svided evidence of the event-making role he would 
slay in world history. As a Marxist theoretician he was 
comparatively undistinguished. He did not anticipate, 
Hwn as late as a year before it happened, that he and 
lia yroup would be masters of a great empire. And he 
sas completely surpised by the larger historical conse- 
jucnces of his own actions. 
| «nin’s genius was primarily political and practical. It 
wut rooted in a native shrewdness and guided an iron 
iwsolution of purpose not always apparent in the amazing 
tuctical flexibility which marks his career. Nonetheless, 
his readiness to act boldly and ruthlessly depended upon 
n certain characteristic emphasis he gave to Marxist doc- 
(sincs long before his small group was poised to strike 
against the democratic regime which followed the collapse 
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of absolutism. Confronted by the opportuni 
power—an opportunity which his doctrinal intao 
helped create—Lenin’s political instincts were oo 
reined by any dogmas about the primacy ol oo» 
to politics. Convinced by the ease with which (|: 
of political powcr had been seized, Lenin’s duu tii 
phasis on revolutionary organization and revolu 
will became so pronounced that before he dic! 1l: 
behind him a corpus of teachings which constituti 
greater deviation from the traditions of orthod«: 
ism than the Revisionism he so scathingly cvo» 

1. The Communist Party as a Weapon. Ma 
lied upon the development of capitalism to briu 
working class to a consciousness of its existem. 
class. The economic dislocations of capitalism result 
insecurity, uncmployment, and hunger would «| 
whiplash to rouse the working class to opposition 
string it to a realization of its hopeless position as 
so long as capitalism prevailed. Marx assumed that ibs: 
would always be at hand thinkers like himscl! |! 
would then cducate the working class to a consciw: 
of its mission as a class, who would make explicit! : 
integrating ideal of a socialist society. The Socialis. 
to be the tcachers of the working-class moverics 
providing spokesmen and responsible leadership— iii « 
public fashion. They were not to be manipulators ow 
trolling the working class from above or behind by su 
factions. 

We have scen that orthodox Marxists displayed per. 
ent tendencics to interpret historical materialism in 
a way as to view politics as a simple reflex of econuii 
From this they inferred that the political activity of il 
working class could not sensibly go beyond the contin 
of economic possibility and that, although one might al 
about social revolution, one could not take the nolon 
scriously as a guide to action until capitalism was on th 
very verge of collapse or had actually collapsed. 

In Russia an extreme form of this tendency expresse! 
itsclf in a current of thought known as “economism” oi 
“Tail-endism.” It taught that the working class woul: 
spontancously develop a political socialist outlook con 
comitantly with its economic struggles. It therelor 
stressed the primacy of the economic struggle. Lenin took 
the field against it and argued that belief in socialism. 
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-ahal activity to achieve it, do not arise as a spon- 
"sequence of the workers’ experience. Such 
‘ta tivity depend upon socialist propaganda and 
© h luuupht to the working class by socialists. Politi- 
-ssarsness Was not an automatic by-product of 
i reamomic development. Otherwise how explain 
+ steen@ of Catholic trade unions or pure and simple 
© vehum like the A.F. of L.? Political consciousness 
_ » tefatively independent factor. Its presence cannot 
fereel trom the economic class struggle. Nonetheless 
-  rifuites: powerfully in determining the outcome of 
€ egule for socialism. Political consciousness is to be 
et into the masses by a revolutionary doctrine 
ty culled “ideology”) disseminated by a revolution- 
C eanlsation which must prepare for the conquest of 
£ Win mass support for its program, and strike when 
> eitution is ripe. This element of voluntarism in 
} ee thought was at first muffled but became stronger 
eee and immediately after October, 1917. By the 
+ lenm died, it reached a pitch where it burst vio- 
i through the entire framework of historical mate- 
Mallan 
lenin never believed that capitalism would automati- 
iy brenk down. Its successes, by generating cumulative 
Wi ulties, ripen it for the transition to socialism, but 
view plucked in season it can renew itself sufficiently 
6 live indefinitely with large patches of rot. “There are 
t absolutely inextricable positions or crises,” he once 
lated. For all his worship of history, he knew that 
Wiativy does nothing by itself. It never bestows power. 
Mwe must always be taken. And the preparation for the 
tabing of power is the never-to-be-forgotten task of the 
evolutionary organization, animating all it teaches and 
all i docs. In effect Lenin substituted the conquest of 
political power, the destruction of the existing state and 
all its works, for socialism as the goal or end-in-view of 
tho socialist movement. Socialism as a form of social 
miyunization and as an ideal of fraternity can only be- 
ame an end-in-view after political power has been won. 
Nor did Lenin believe that poverty and social distress 
nuse communist movements to arise—one of the shib- 
lwoleths of liberalism. Without a revolutionary organiza- 
tlon to fan the spark of resentment into a blaze—to nurse 
li, direct it, extend it in all directions—the fire of rebel- 
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lion dies out, leaving an arid area which inhuibita 
spread of other flames. 

The organization which is to lead in the strijyrle 
political power is the Communist Party (the nisi | 
was first used after the October Revolution). Atti! 
Marxist theory, it knows what the true interesis ul 
workers are better than the workers themseclv. d 
necessitics of cffcctive organization require th 
party be bound by an iron-clad discipline. Its meoml 
ship cannot include sympathizers, those who meicly % 
for it on clection days, or benevolent well-wislici. wf 
desire to make the best of the world they live in wine th 
world they fear will replace it. It must consist only 
those who are totally dedicated to the cause, a pitty 
professional revolulionists, hierarchically organized, mi 
centrally controlled. Although Lenin sometimes cli 
terized the structure of the Party as one of “deniowtatl 
centralism,” it actually meant that the exercisc, depri 
and occasion of democratic activity on the part ol tl 
membership was determined by the central source thd 
burcaucratic and self-perpetuating directors of a paw 
military machine. 

Commenting on this conception of a revolutionuary 
party, at a time when he did not share it, Leon Troishy 
denounced it as a Jacobean, conspiratorial perversion 
“The organization of the Party takes the place of the 
Party itself; the Central Committee takes the place vi 
the organization; and finally the dictator takes the pl:u 
of the Central Committee.” (Because Lenin’s faction wi 
a temporary majority at the 1903 Convention o! || 
Russian Socital-Democratic Party on this question || 
Party structure, it acquired the name of Bolsheviki, tlw 
Russian word for majority.) 

At first Lenin’s conception of the Party was advanced 
only for Russia where, because special conditions ol 
political despotism prevailed, socialist parties were forced 
to work underground. But subsequently, after the October 
Revolution, Lenin universalized this theory of organizii- 
tion for all countries of the world including “the freest” 
and “most democratic,” and made its acceptance manda- 
tory for all Communist parties affiliated with the Com- 
munist International. (See Reading No. 14.) 

2. The Communist Party Line. Since revolutionary 
theory provides the guide lines of organizational action, 
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necessary to insure the Party against any 
al differences in its ranks which might weaken its 
sieve und striking force. Lenin required not only 
Hine in action but conformity in thought to the 
fine on all important issues. The Party, i.e., its 
hip, is the judge, of what constitutes an important 
» Anyone was free to criticize so long as he resigned 
H ihe Murty or was expelled. Lenin argued that the 
p pinse “freedom of criticism” was defective and 
eee! un inherently false, if not hypocritical, notion. 
ies must be subordinated to the truth. Intellectual 


wu in the Party meant not the right to express dif- 
sii views but only the right to express the truth as the 
laity viumcil determined it on the basis of its scientific 


Milisvacnplry. “Those who are really convinced that they 
bee mlvanced science would demand not freedom for 
ie sew views to continue side by side with the old, but 


ihe aubalilution of the old views by the new views. The 
Sy Long live freedom of criticism’ that is heard today 
Mu attongly calls to mind the fable of the empty barrel 
ie lich makes the most noise].” And in Lenin’s eyes the 
Pity which oriented its course in the light of Marxism 
sult legitimately claim to have the truth, or to be 


pieeer to the truth than any other group. 

(titi! the Communist Party took power this doctrinal 
iunaticism had no effect except upon those who accepted 
aml retained membership. Its fateful consequences to 
"heis began to unroll when the Communist Party was in 
ivuittol of the state apparatus and exercised its dictator- 
ahip in the name of the proletariat and in defense of the 
iuvolution, Criticism of the Communist Party line on any 
usmter the Party declared important was now interpreted 
wa un attack not merely on the monolithic unity of the 
Party but on the security of the state and the safety of 
the revolution. In consequence all members of the com- 
munity who voiced criticisms of the Party line in any 
feld were automatically suspected of objectively aiding 
(he counter-revolution. (See Reading No. 14a.) 

3. Dialectical Materialism. For most Marxist po- 
litical parties the party line was merely its political pro- 
gram. The justification of that program and the largef 
conceptions of the nature of man and the world were out- 
side the scope of political concern. They were just as 
much matters of private belief as one’s personal religion 
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or lack of it. Lenin was the first Marxist, whose 
was prepared for him by Plekhanov, to insist that cial 
tical materialism was an integral part of the Marxist 1w 
and also directly relevant to its revolutionary propiu. 
According to Lenin no one could consistently :u «=m 
dialectical materialism as a world view without embi:u = 
communism in social philosophy as well as the (ow 
munist theory of social revolution. Conversely, no ow 
could consistently be a Communist without embrii ig 
dialectical materialism. 

According to this philosophy all things in the weil 
are interrelated by a dialectical necessity. It follow» 
therefore that a false belief in any field must soonc: w 
flater result in a false idea about the nature of situ 
reality. False ideas lead to mistaken actions, particula ly 
in the ficld of politics. Since the Party knows the tuth 
about the nature of society and is the master strategist in 
the political struggle, it cannot be indifferent to whit | 
thought and believed in any field whatsoever. Further, 
every truth is found within a context of some social 
system, every social system is a class system, and every 
class system ts riven by conflicts. The present class con 
flict, according to Lenin, must be fought under the leaide 
ship of the Communist Party. He therefore concltul: 
that in every description of fact or theory there is «lsu 
an element of evaluation. “Materialism” differs from 
“objectivism” in that the former recognizes and the litle 
denies the implicit reference to a class and Party stand 
point in all truths. From this it follows that, strictly 
speaking, there are no objective classless truths abou! 
anything valid for all human beings. To be truly objective 
a truth must show the spirit of Party (Partinost). 

Lenin's philosophy is inconsistent with itself and false 
to his own behavior. According to him ideas are “images” 
of things, yct his own ideas were images of nothing exist- 
ing in past or present but were daring plans of action or 
anticipations of what was to be. His philosophy confuses 
materialism) with realism and is based on a misconcep- 
tion of the nature of scientific method. Its notion of class 
or Party truths is logically on all fours with the belief in 
racial or national truths and open to the gravest objec- 
tions. Here is not the place to discuss its technical phil- 
osophical inadequacies, Its implications for practice were 
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© Sroue apparent in all their enormity under the 
ee ot Stalin. 
© Triumph of Political Will. By 1905 Lenin was 
g dleont that the Communist Party was not only a 
oetionury party but a revolution-making party. His 
Wijs on the revolutionary will to power was still 

“w, however, by belief in historical materialism. The 

“s*yunent of economic conditions must set the stage 
4 political action. Otherwise there would be a relapse 
e the wdventurism of Blanqui and the demagogism of 
Pah During this period Lenin did not differentiate 

well (rom other Marxists who maintained that because 
+i ti backward economic condition Russia was ripe only 
in a politically democratic revolution but not for a 
Seluttonary dictatorship which would start with a politi- 
si volution and end with a socialist one. He specifically 
Se lilims any sympathy with the “semi-anarchist” idea of 
» we inlist revolution. “The present degree of economic 
feeelopment of Russia (an objective condition) and the 
Wiwe of class consciousness and organization of the 
wees of the proletariat (a subjective condition indis- 
sully connected with the objective condition) make the 
etiiecliate, complete emancipation of the working class 
Iipossible.” 

And as if to remove any doubt, he adds, “Whoever 
wuts (o approach socialism by another path, other than 
political democracy, will inevitably arrive at absurd and 
mactionary conclusions in the economic and in the politi- 
eal nense.” 

Ihe military collapse of Russia in the First World War, 
ihn February Revolution of 1917, and the land hunger of 
ihe peasants gave Lenin an opportunity to wrest power 


tom the moderate Kerensky regime. (At the time of his 
wiival from exile Lenin had declared this regime to be 
tle reest in the world and characterized “by the absence 


ul oppression of the masses.) He then began the drive 
iwards socialist transformation hoping to be overtaken 
ty socialist revolutions in the West. 

lhis was a giant stride away from the basic Marxist 
position Which asserted that “no social order ever perishes 
betore all the productive forces for which there is room 
in il have developed.” There was obviously plenty of 
ion for the development of productive forces in the 
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Russian economy of 1917, certainly not less than 1 
of the United States of 1917, which was decades ili: 
Russia in industrial development and which noice ili! 
has more than doubled its productive capacity sine: tls 

At first Lenin and his associates rationalized thon 
quest of political power by a pseudo-Marxist plo. |) 
claimed that if the world economy were considei «i! 
whole it would be apparent that capitalism had cxhaus 
all of its possibilities of expansion. It was, how! 
marked by uncqual economic and political develops 
World capitalism, according to Lenin, would break «l 
“at its weakest link” which Russia was suppose: to | 
Trotsky discovered a “law of combined developris 
which enables backward countries to telescope 
development and skip phases of industrial developiun 
These were completely ad hoc doctrines advance: | 
justify a political action which a special conjunction 
circumstances made possible. They could just as w 
justify a socialist revolution in Spain or Turkey, whi! 
werc still weaker links in the capitalist chain, or a soul 
Ist revolution in the Russia of 1905 which Lenin hwi 
denounced as anti-Marxist adventurism. If valid. tli 
doctrines would also have held for the period of M.u» 
and Engels. Since they believed, albeit mistakenly, th» 
capitalism had exhausted its possibilities of developin i 
in their own time, it would have made nonsense of tli: 
earlicr predictions that the socialist revolution woul 
comc first in industrially advanced countries. As piu: 
Marxists about the past, Lenin and Trotsky had accept! 
these predictions as justified. 

Morc important still, the basic assumption that ther 
was no room for further expansion of capitalism on a 
world scale in 1914 turned out to be false whether mei 
urcd by the indices of productivity, employment, prolit, 
or real wages. The development of capitalism in Russi. 
or elsewhere may have been undesirable but it certainly 
was not impossible. What was decisive was not any objev 
tive laws of economic development but the fanatic:il 
voluntarism of the Communist Party in a period of social 
crisis—and the ineptitude of its opponents. 

The Bolshevik conquest of power was preliminary to :ı 
more far-reaching abandonment of orthodox Marxism 
Lenin and Trotsky counted on socialist revolutions in the 
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© etich would enable an international Communist 
"i plan a global socialist economy in which Russia 

i! lw the most backward segment. When the revolu- 

» muled (o occur, the Communists set themselves to do 
ss) every variety of Marxism had hitherto declared 
*yettully impossible, i.e., to build a socialist economy 
hough the necessary economic presuppositions were 
eet Hoth in industry and agriculture these presupposi- 
M wee created by radical political measures, opera- 
M «wee comparable to building new foundations for a 


ear than plucking ripe fruit from a tree. If socialism 
te vetlned as collective ownership of the instruments of 
peeliction, or, as Lenin once put it, “Electrification plus 
swt power,” then the Communists undoubtedly suc- 
sahal in their task. But their very success refuted the 


‘testy which presumably guided them. Marx had de- 
wively been proved wrong by those who had most 
etemently declared themselves his orthodox disciples. 

a, Fhe Dictatorship of the Party. Lenin, as we 
bese scen, embraced a dictatorial conception of Com- 
wunisi Party organization. So long as such a party came 

power as a result of the freely given consent of the 

“eee, it Was possible to reconcile it with a variant of the 
Minmocralic process. At first Lenin declared that the aim 

| (ie Communists was “All Power to the Soviets” which 
preusumnably represented the will of the masses. But as 
wey as Lenin believed that the Communists would be 
unable to capture the Soviets, he frankly acknowledged 
thal “All Power to the Soviets” was nothing but a politi- 
‘at slogan to be used or discredited in relation to the 
valpencics of winning power. In July, 1917, he declared 
ihe slogan “All Power to the Soviets” to be “quixotic” 
wud a “mockery” and the Sixth Congress of his Party 
tumally agreed on its abandonment. This was tanta- 
wount to a clear declaration that the Communists would 
wllempt, if necessary, to seize power behind the backs of 
Ihe Soviets. 

After Kornilov’s abortive revolt against Kerensky, 
lenin again proposed the slogan “All Power to the 
Soviets,” suspended it when rebuffed by other working- 
class and peasant parties, and returned to it only when 
the Communists won a majority in the St. Petersburg and 
Moscow city Soviets. Trotsky candidly admits that the 
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slogans under which Communists carried oul Ihui 
surrection meant merely “All Power to the Bolh. 
Soviets.” 

According to Marxist political theory what is calle« i 
social and economic “dictatorship of the bourgeon. 
compatible with different kinds of political systims» 
Capitalism is capitalism whether under a parliaticits 
democracy or a political dictatorship. Similarly, the s 
and economic “dictatorship of the proletariat” is own 
patible both with representative democratic institui.» 
and with a political dictatorship. Despite the thew, «| 
historical materialism, it is interesting to observe thu 
when capitalist countries lose their democracy and 1i 
under political dictatorships, Communists do not repai 
this transition as an inevitable outcome of economic ih 
velopment but as a consequence of political weakness w 
betrayal on the part of democrats. 

Why, then, must the social and economic “dictatorstly 
of the proletariat” necessarily take the form of a politic! 
dictatorship based upon terror and “the rule of force un 
curbed by law”? Neither Lenin nor any other Comniunsi 
theorctician offers any explanation in terms of their own 
Marxist doctrine except the statement that it is a meas 
of defense against the likelihood that those who do mw 
enjoy the fruits of socialism may in the future revoli 
against it. This ts very much like justifying shooting down 
an individual guiltless of any illegal act now on th 
ground that at some indeterminate time in the future lx 
might break the law. (See Reading No. 14d.) 

A more plausible explanation is suggested by the v 
cessitics of scizing power instead of winning it demo 
cratically. Despite an elaborate semantic by-play will: 
terms like “leadership” and “dictatorship” and “deni 
racy,” it is clear that Lenin did not regard majority rul 
as a necessary condition of democracy as he conccive:! 
it. “If the proletariat is to win over the majority of the 
population, it must first of all overthrow the bourgevisi« 
and scize the powers of the state.” 

The proletariat in whose name Lenin speaks obviously 
docs not constitute the majority of the population. It docs 
not even constitute a majority of the workers. It consists 
of thosc who support the program of the Communis! 
Party. The “victorious proletariat” remains a minorily 
even among the working masses until it seizes power. 
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C then, says Lenin, can it “gain the sympathy and 
= the support of the majority of the working (though 
»jeoleturian) masses.” In summary, the Communist 


> sty fist seizes power. Then it strives to win the support 

Iih majority of the workers, and ultimately the support 
a th majority of the population. Since it alone counts 
‘se eles, controls the newspapers, and commands the 
» te, it alone determines the conditions which define 


Faily support. 
li js clear that “the dictatorship of the proletariat” 
Seu nothing else than the dictatorship of a minority 


i sunumist Party over the proletariat, as well as over 
»ery other class. Lenin is scornful and impatient of those 
Shui Counterpose “the dictatorship of the Party” to “the 
Hiadtotship of the class” because by definition—his 


wiluitiom-—the Party, like a parent with respect to its 
hill, knows what is best for the workers and always acts 
i: the best interests of the workers, even though, like 
Aiblien, they may not know it. 

OI course, not all parents know and act for the best 
boovests of their children. And those that do, do not 
“spect to keep them in permanent tutelage. Some day 
iw children will grow up. In justice to Lenin, it should 
iw noted that he believes that some day the workers, too, 
sill prow up. This far-off day will be marked by the 
nunl withering away of the state, the party, and the 
Milice. Until then the Communist Party absolutely con- 
uols the state and with it the destinies of the workers. 
Ihat is why on occasions Lenin admits that the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is “substantially” the dictatorship 
the Party. Long before the directing role of the Com- 
munist Party in the whole of Soviet life and culture was 
saplicitly stated in the Stalin Constitution of 1936, Lenin 
Weclured: “In the Soviet Union, the land where the dicta- 
umihip of the proletariat is in force, no important politi- 
cul or organizational problem is ever decided by our 
‘avicts and other mass organizations without directives 
from the Party.” 

Ile conception of the dictatorship of the Party over 
the proletariat, confirmed by the whole history of the 
Soviet Union, marks an absolute break with all the 
democratic traditions of Marxism. From it there follows, 
topether with Lenin’s views about the internal nature 
of the Party, the outlawry of all other political parties of 
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the working class, all dissident factions within the | 

the dictatorship of the Party leadership over the l 

and the grim outlines of a totalitarian contro] over oo 

whole of society. | 
6. From Heresy to Conspiracy. In his eu! 

phase, when Lenin was still operating broadly within u 

Marxist tradition, he often wrote as if his views 

to be understood as having a restricted application 

Russia, i.c., to the exceptional situation of a cultu» 

backward and politically despotic country. But aller | 

broke with the main democratic heritage of Mainviv 

Lenin insisted upon the universal applicability of Ii | 

doctrines. Acceptance of them was made a condition | 

admission to the Third (Communist) International w 

of whose tasks was to see that they were properly tawun 

and carried out in all countries. “Exceptionalism” 

denounced as a political deviation of the first magnitu! 

Since the end-in-view of all Communist parties 
Lenin's theory is the capture of power and the cser. 
of the Party dictatorship, Commensurate means must |» 
taken to insure victory. To win over mass organiz.ilicn 
their strategic posts must be occupied. Infiltration ui 
the key positions of trade unions, cooperatives, ii! 
citizens’ groups must be skilfully planned espcciall 
sensitive arcas. Sympathizers and fellow-travellers uc | 
be groomed to show a false face to the enemy. Popul. 
issucs arc to be exploited to fan discontent with tl 
Status quo into raging hostility. Social-Democrats arc to 
be isolated and denounced as the chief enemy of ilv 
working class. Gradually a powerful striking force is to 
be built up and held in readiness until the appropri. 
time for action arises. Wherever possible, legal forms ii 
to be uscd to the uttermost, but at the same time 4 
secret underground of hard-core professional revolution 
ists must be established. “In all organizations without 
exception (political, industrial, military, cooperative, cdu 
cational, sports) groups or nuclei of Communists shoul! 
be formed ... mainly open groups but also secret 
groups.” 

Fearful lest Communists in democratic countries mighi 
interpret this as applying only to countries which lack : 
functioning Bill of Rights and permit no legal opposition, 
Lenin underscores the universality of this injunction. “In 
all countries, even the freest, ‘legal,’ and ‘peaceful’ in 
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+» eae that the class struggle is least acute in them, 
+» vine has fully matured when it is absolutely necessary 
+» every Communist Party to combine legal with illegal 
ii, legal and illegal organizations.” 
‘ince the final step in the process of taking power in- 


tees un act of armed insurrection, and since the organs 
Í lefeuse of existing society may catch wind of what is 
shed, Lenin cautions Communists that “illegal work is 
peticulaurly necessary in the army, navy, and the police.” 
(Feal emphasis is placed upon the necessity of auxiliary 


“/yanizutions to serve as transmission belts for Party in- 
Wereonee. 

\a tur as Western Europe and America are concerned, 
siat we have here is the most striking transformation of 
* open, heretical social movement into a conspiratorial 
mlitttal one. The distance between such movements may 
lw measured by contrasting the behavior of the revolu- 
inontats Of Marx’s time who openly and honestly pro- 
lenned their aims no matter at what cost to themselves, 
sul the evasions, subterfuges, and deceptions of Com- 
suiusts since Lenin’s times. They have developed into a 
llino urt the techniques of using the freedoms granted them 
in n democracy to forever destroy it. 

Ihe psychology of Communist conspirators cannot 
lw prasped without a knowledge of their ideology. They 
we not, at least at the beginning of their careers, crimi- 
ually base, but inspired by a resolute fanaticism to do 
whut they imagine is the work, of History. They care little 
fur human life because they are prepared to sacrifice their 
uwn upon command. They are unmoved by human 
compassion because they regard it, like genuine pacifism, 
i u sign of weakness and hypocrisy. They are untouched 
hy love of country because to them it seems an anachro- 
msm and because the Soviet Union is their true, and 
voluntarily chosen, country. They are rarely moved by 
uigument and evidence because their hearts and minds 
ure encased in the triple-plated dogmas of Marxist- 
| eninist-Stalinism which enables their substitute for re- 
lizious faith to triumph over experience. Initially drawn 
to Communism by a laudable desire to diminish social 
injustice and human distress, they soon become corrupted 
hy the means they employ. Their capacity for total 
sucrifice wedded to their belief in total solutions is the 
source of both their intransigeance and danger. 
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7. Amoralism. One of the outstanding dilli 

in most forms of Marxism is that it is unable Io: 
the actual behavior of Marxists, and the role which i1 
and ideals play in human experience. Men arc sonwiw 
seized and made over by a vision of an Ideal in aà nuu 
quite different from what we would expect in vu 
their education and environment. Some visions tite 
the powers of normal perception to discriminate betw: 
fact and wish, to recognize alternatives of action. ‘1! 
weigh the moral costs of choice among them. ui 
visions blind the individual to the differences beiw: 
compulsions of existence and the compulsions of will 11. 
then pursues his way oblivious to the variety ol pull: 
which lie before him. 

Lenin’s vision of Marxism was one which actually «i! 


not guide him in political action. It blinded hini to th 
differences between the driving forces of production su 
the driving force of his own will. But the belief that Iw 


was a Marxist in possession of the sure keys to the [utus 
contributed to concealing from himself and his follower 
the fact that he was actually choosing between historin al 
possibilitics rather than carrying out historical neccssilu 
He was redetermining history and not following u 
alleged laws. [n relation to their professed goal this tics 
the actions of Leninists not unintelligible—since they be 
lieved that the historically inevitable had to come to pv 
through thcir own efforts—but insensitive and indiflereni 
and in the end unintelligent in the light of socialist ideit 
Since the end was guaranteed by History, by the law ot 
the class struggle, any means, any method was juslilic:! 
if it was successful. For it could then be claimed that it 
was deducible from the law of the class struggle. Thc 
human costs could be disregarded with an easy con 
science as a price History and not the Leninists impose 
upon mankind. By worshipping at the altar of historic: 
inevitability they shed all moral responsibility. 

This amoralism was manifest almost at the outset ol 
Lenin’s carcer as a Marxist. In one of his earliest criti 
cisms of the Populist socialists who stressed ethical con 


siderations, he wrote: “One cannot therefore deny the 
justice of Sombart’s remark that in Marxism itself there 


is not a grain of cthics from beginning to end: theorcti- 


cally, it subordinates ‘the ethical standpoint’ to ‘the 
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© aima ol causality’; practically, it reduces it to the 


ee etetipple.” 

yong later on by the accusations of amoralism hurled 
-) eet tum by innocent victims of Communist terror, 
» in allempted to vindicate the concept of a Communist 


—sality. Me repudiates a superhuman, supernatural 

satily but, instead of affirming a humanist one, 
»oenly declares: “We say that our morality is entirely 
/erdinated to the interests of the class struggle of the 
potelattut. . . . For the Communist, morality consists 
sstuely (sic!) of solid united discipline and conscious 
Sow atruggle against the exploiters.” (See Reading No. 
46h) 

Morality, then, consists in using any means—literally 
sey means—which will succeed in battle. Since success 
ends upon following the leadership of the Communist 
Pay, the acid touchstone of morality is any behavior 
stich strengthens the Party. No broader norms of con- 
hit bind Communists. This is no speculative deduction, 
tut n Summary of Communist practices. Whether em- 
Moyel by the state or school, whether active in mass 
W panizations or holding positions of trust, Communists 
siv expected to follow Lenin’s instructions to Communist 
ells boring from within trade unions and resisting efforts 
to dislodge them. They are to withstand all attempts to 
immove them and “agree to all and every sacrifice, and 
even, if need be, to resort to all sorts of strategems, 
wititices, and illegal methods to evasion and subterfuges 

. to remain in them, and to carry on Communist 
work in them at all cost.” (See Reading No. 14c.) 

8. Illusionism. Lenin maintained that the end-in- 
view, the conquest of political power, was a means to 
the all-embracing and sanctifying goal of the classless 
aocicty. But he nowhere recognized the continuity be- 
(tween ends and means, and that the shape of the future 
is moulded not by our words about ends but by our day- 
hy-day deeds. His failure to relate his means to the Com- 
munist goal was in part due to his vagueness about the 
youl. One had a right to expect a clearer notion of the 
nature of human society for which Lenin was prepared to 
destroy so many lives—including his own. But one looks 
in vain in his writings for a clear pattern of Communist 
society as distinct from the transitional period which 
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follows the overthrow of capitalism. Here he | 
Marx’s description of the achievements of ii» | 
Commune emphasizing equality of wage piayriei! 
direct election and recall of all government ollu isis 
the workers. (See Reading No. 13a). Herc, toe 
means defeated his professed end, for the nicili >| 
which Lenin took power made all government wih 
puppets of the Communist Party and in no way ij. 
ble to the workers. Even the initial wage equaliiy ev 
duced after the October Revolution was soon abolisi 
spur productivity. Since work and bread wei 
denied to all opponents of the regime, the principle 
Wage equality, even if not abolished, would have |: 
very limited application. 

Insofar as Lenin’s reflections on the classless sovis 
of Communism is concerned, especially on whai “ils 
replace the state, his discussion reveals a terrifyiny: +m 
plicity. A communist society is a planned society in ti. 
production is completely socialized. Individuals will wot 
according to their inclinations and capacities and be 1 
warded according to their needs. The state, consistiny = 
special bodies of armed men or special punitive institu 
tions, will have disappeared. How, then, will conflicts a1 
disputes among men be settled in the absence of coun 
police, or other agencies of the state? If men weie to 
develop angelic natures under Communism there would 
be no likelihood of any gonflict, although there have been 
rumors of conflict even in heaven as the legend of Luciti: 
suggests—as well as of disobedience in the classle 
Garden of Eden! 

Lenin is realistic enough to admit that even unde 
Communism there will be “excesses,” as he calls crime. 
of violence. But in the absence of the state, outbreaks ol 
violence, which are only one species of a whole cl. 
of conceivable conflicts and crimes, will be settled in the 
same way as the crowd today settles “excesses.” “Thr. 
will be done,” Lenin tells us, “by the armed people itsc!!, 
as simply and as readily as any crowd of civilized people, 
even in modern society, parts a pair of combatants or 
does not allow a woman to be outraged.” In other words, 
justice will be done on the spot. The laws of the state 
will thus be replaced, as James Marshall was the first to 
point out, by lynch law. If a crime is committed we arc 
to forego the calm search for evidence, the orderly proc- 
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I wn, indictment, conviction, and punishment 
( which require special agencies of the state—and 
jie nelministration of justice to the armed mob. 
ss auprising, therefore, that before he is through 
vutldently predicts that not only will the state 
aiy under Communism but “excesses,” too, “will 
ot) begin to wither away.” In the end, under 
‘cule, men may remain armed, but they will ac- 
‘yelu dispositions incapable of committing “ex- 
whinst cach other and the community. 
ftn had become so obsessed with the capture and 
uon of political power that the goals of socialism 
nol principles of control but semantic fetishes. 
ww in his Life of Reason defines a fanatic as a 
who, having forgotten his aim, redoubles his 
ln this sense Lenin is one of the most self- 
Al fanatics of history. 


— = 
BEN TROTSKY—FOR THE DEFENSE 


lt would be unfair to conclude this criticism without 
‘amuung the eloquent defense of the Leninist version 
| Marxism made by Leon Trotsky (1879-1940). In a 
sense Trotsky is as much the author of that version as 
lenin himself. Until the outbreak of the First World War, 
(tuisky was a critic of Bolshevism, particularly of Lenin’s 
vipunizational theory and practice. At the same time, 
long before Lenin, he had developed the theory of perma- 
uent revolution according to which, despite its economic 
tackwardness, Russia would combine her democratic 
icvolution against semi-feudal Czarism with a socialist 
icvolution against capitalism. (See Reading No. 15.) The 
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proletarian dictatorship thus established would I» 

ace to the world or, at least, a European sociali i 
tion. By October, 1917, Trotsky had accepted, noi 
out misgivings, Lenin’s organizational doctrinc, || 
Lenin had adopted Trotsky’s perspective ol :ı 

and world revolution, to be sparked by the Comin 
seizure of power. 

The versatility of his talents and the ranpe oi ma 
achievements—as military man, writer, orator, hio 
critic and political thinker—justify the characterizitin «i 
Leon Trotsky as the Leonardo da Vinci of Bolslu 
For reasons of space and because his position wa 
essentials indistinguishable from Lenin, we shall consid 
briefly only his interpretation of history and his deli 
of Communist morality. 

1. Theory of History. Trotsky’s defense ol th 
Bolshevik October revolution is expressed in many wot 
ings but nowhere with greater skill than in his mouu 
mental History of the Russian Revolution. It is a lint! 
partisan account. Nonetheless it contains sufficicil «ı 
pirical evidence to make Trotsky’s own leading content: 
dubious. As we have already seen, both Lenin and li 
sky contended that there was nothing un-Marnxist i 
seizing powcr in a backward country because ol ih 
peculiarly late character of Russian capitalism—-wlin lı 
turned illiterate peasants into “hands” of a giant tii 
trial plant overnight—and because of the breakdown ot 
world capitalism as a whole. In their political activity 
they made no secret of their belief that the revolution 
depended not so much on the complex of social an 
economic forces but on the character of the Communi 
Party and its resolution. But the more the Bolshevik. 
relicd upon their will and political opportunism, the mor 
they insisted that the October Revolution was inevitable 
and that its inevitability was ultimately derivable from 
the character of the existing mode of economic produc 
tion. Trotsky spcaks often and with mystic fervor ol 
“that mighty obedience to natural law which characterizes 
the development of great revolutions.” Yet, as his own 
History of the Russian Revolution shows, the seam ol 
historical necessity in his analysis is woven with many 
more short-and-broken threads of contingency than his 
determinist account provides for. 

Thus, he seems to agree with Lenin’s claim, just before 
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‘be curricd out their coup d'état, that “The 
lihe Kussian and the world revolution depends 
u three days struggle.” It would be fantastic 
waver, that the success of that struggle was 
I that if was determined by the character of 
» «f economic production either in the first or 
Insine, Whatever “the last instance” may mean. 
Hierttuned by the revolutionary leadership of 

‘| trotsky together. Trotsky gives malgre lui 

©! historical proof that Lenin, whose existence 
see in Russia at the time were obviously not 

a sktertimed, played a more powerful role than 
oes foree in bringing about the October Revolution, 
ahar that Lenin’s role could not have been per- 
=i by anyone else, including Trotsky. It is one thing 

- that the downfall of Czarist Russia could hardly 
een avoided since no special qualities of will, in- 

| » sees, or leadership were required to bring it about. 


intgether different to claim that the October Revolu- 
. likewise inescapable. In history, objective social 
» «lefermine what may be and what sometimes can- 
be hut very rarely what must be, unless human effort 
/ bese dimensions also is considered as a social force. 
© ‘he latter case we have the unilluminating conclusion 
+a the totality of social forces at any moment deter- 
t the totality of social forces at the succeeding mo- 

eu 
fy all of his major historical writings there is observ- 
sis h conllict between Trotsky’s empirical findings and 
+. Politcal voluntarism, on the one hand, and his strenu- 


| 
| 


» jwolession of Marxist doctrinal orthodoxy, on the 
‘er In a subsequent volume The Revolution Betrayed 
æ inyuies into the causes of the failure of the Russian 
Heeplution to achieve its original objectives. In field after 


ARI he describes situations in which the wrong alterna- 
Hwa wus taken. This is necessary for his thesis, for in the 
wevuce of possible alternatives of social action the very 
sul “betrayal” has no meaning. For example, if the 
ee lalists at the outbreak of World War I could not have 
eaibly opposed it, it would make no sense to tax them 
sith the betrayal of socialism. If Stalin had no alterna- 
‘yes of action open to him, he could not have betrayed 
ihe Revolution. Nonetheless Trotsky offers a Marxist 
saplination of the betrayal. It was caused by the rise of 
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bureaucracy. “The leaden rump of the Durcaw i 
weighed the head of the revolution.” llw 
bureaucracy, in turn, was an inescapable oos 
of the undeveloped forces of production in th 
Union. Indecd, it is an “iron necessity” that bui 
will arise under such economic conditions. And 
Trotsky pulls the rug from under his own indion 
according to him not only was the October W 
Inevitable, but its “betrayal,” once revolutions | 
materialize in the West, was equally inevitable I 
evidencc, however, shows that neither the Oclolu. | 
lution nor its subsequent development were nnou 
2. Ends and Means. After Trotsky s «i 
shortly before his assassination by one of Stalin 
he undertook the difficult task of replying to the «lo, 
of amoralism directed against the Bolsheviks | 
and liberals. Although Trotsky himself becanx 
of the Bolshevik terror, for which he was as 1 
as anyonc clse, he resolutely defends the 
terrorism in his brochure on Their Morals an 
including the taking and shooting of hostages. th 
cre of the Kronstadt sailors after their surrendc: 
liquidations of the secret police. Without mention 
by name this pamphlet is also directed again 
Dewcy who had headed the International Con: 
Inquiry into the truth about the Moscow ‘Irib ı 
Commission had absolved Trotsky from the h 
made against him, but on the strength of his invest: 
Dewcy contendcd that these juridical frame-ups toll: 
from the basic philosophy of Bolshevik-Leninism 
Trotsky’s argument restates with some new il!ustiat: 
the positicn he had defended a generation earlici im 
Terrorism and Communism, a reply to Kautsky | 
Reading No. 16a.) The argument rests on two incu 
tions. The first is that the only alternative to Bol |: 
morality is an absolutist, supernatural morality acco! 
to which some acts are intrinsically right or wrons 11 
pendently of time, space, human nature, and sooni: 
Those who criticize Bolshevik violence, argues ‘Ii«':! 
must bclicve that all violence is wrong, that it is 1. 
might to kill. Those who object to Bolshevik decoy! 
must believe that it is never right to utter an untruth, (l 
the truth must always be told no matter what the con 
quences. These are the positions of Tolstoy and Kant |: 
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svetdiah, however, that such absolutist moral- 
jeer tuconsistent or unfeasible. Thus, if one 
W any circumstances to kill, then if we have 
"war to kill a murderer who is about to 
<a ‘tore, und if this is the only way his action 
> eseuted, then our refusal to do so makes us not 
ya! uccessory to the deaths of their victims but 

t the number of those killed. Trotsky’s defense 
wn, therefore, is that it is orally justified be- 
ta tho only and necessary means to achieve the 
I ew allan which are the highest moral ends for 


> set assumption of Trotsky’s argument is that 
havior in society is as much determined by law 
w behavior of things and the social law which in- 
') \letertnines human behavior is the class struggle. 
e wuaully permissible is ultimately derivable from 
ihle law of class struggle. 
wt dificult to show that the first assumption of 
6: # wtyument is false and, in any case, incompati- 
Ih ihe second. The alternative to the standpoint of 
+) morality is not supernaturalism. One may be 
vallat, a relativist, or a humanist and reject the 
Fs of Bolshevik morality, as John Dewey showed 
eulleo but devastating comment on Trotsky’s posi- 
\ luunanist morality is one which recognizes a 
liy of human ends. It justifies any particular action 
“lng that the consequences of the means used to 
it realize more of these ends than any feasible 
dive. Since ends often conflict, it is sometimes 
wy to abridge one end in behalf of the cluster of 
“mls which are approved after reflection. Truth and 
"waa ute both desirable ends, but few people would 
un Kant said he would, to tell a harmless untruth 
iva the life of a child from a maniacal murderer. By 
winy that, if one is not an absolutist, one has no 
il for condemning the Bolsheviks, Trotsky com- 
iy begs the question. 

i the moral argument against Bolshevik terrorism is 
t their means had consequences precisely opposite to 
~«clulist ends they professed. What were those ends? 
by asserts that they were “the increase of the power 
man Over nature and the decrease of the power of 

w aver man.” Were the means the Bolsheviks used—~ 


| 
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dictatorship, liquidation, cultural terror note: 
achieve the ends? The result of the use ol ils ¥ 
seems to have becn not the decrease of the powers | 
over man but only to increase the power ol the ı 

nist Party. Nor, in order to increase power ol 1 : 
nature, was it ncccssary, as the history of other « 
amply shows, to give power only to the Commins 
or to exercise that power by terrorism without lonu | 
apparent that the power wielded by the Conimun™i 
everywhere has resulted in a tremendous incica= 
power of a few men over the great masses ol «ili: 
It is also true ‘hat the Communists have never pei 

a majority of any people that the rule of the © onw. 
Party was necessary to increase man’s power ovet r= 
and decrease man’s power over man. They took pow 
force and held it by terror; they never won it by p" 
sion or argument. 

Further, human beings recognize that not «ll 
have equal weight in the moral economy. Socialia | 
always placed primary emphasis upon liberaliny, lwo | 
beings from oppression, upon decreasing the powe 
man over man. The increase of the power of man 
nature is only one means of decreasing arbitrary lu 
power over other men. But the incontestabic tı 
that the Communists have used the increasc ol p 
Over nature as a means of further increasiny hu 
power of a few over the many. One need not, thiei'!, 
be a believer in supernaturalism to condemn Comins 
terror. One need only use his eyes intelligently sit! 
moved by compassion for unnecessary human sullo: 

Trotsky scoffs at the idea that there are any tu. 
norms which are “obligatory for all.” Such an ides 1 
ceitful, he avers. “The norms of ‘obligatory moralit 
in reality filled with class, that is, antagonistic contou 
He conscquently refuses to condemn any action unul b- 
knows whcther it is an act performed by Commu 
against non-Communists or by non-Communists avau 
Communists. This is comparable to refusing to conden 
the massacre of children until it is known whai th 
politics of their parents are. The class struggle wl. 
highest form is civil war exacts from human bein: th 
behavior neccessary for them to carry on the strup»! 
What is easier than for any individual to regard his con» 
duct no matter how abominable as one of the forni 
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© th neeessary class struggle expresses itself? Ac- 


= a ™ Trotsky’s defense of terrorism, it would be 
> seuttinentalism or hypocrisy to assert that a civil 
son by massacre of children or other innocent hos- 


+o nuse it would lead not to socialism but to the 


a + by the methods of Hitler or Stalin is not worth 
ies wciety which Hitler and Stalin brought into 


Iams v 
| sst¥ indignantly denies that Communists believe 
>>) theit end justifies the use of any means. Nonetheless 


-seluaton very similar to this follows from his posi- 
be Ior the second assumption of his argument in 


iari ul revolutionary terrorism is that “the liberating 
© My of the proletariat . . . deduces a rule for con- 
>>) tram the laws of the development of society, thus 
~ eerily (rom the class struggle, this law of all laws.” 
‘yee if there is an inevitable class struggle from which 
» ee of conduct can be deduced, then that rule of con- 
ari ia nol necessarily related to the ends of socialism— 
=» inctease of power over nature and decrease of powcr 
» won. For the social law of the class <truggle is not 
> tet or controlled by moral ends any more than the 


i ohyylcal law of the struggle for existence. On the con- 
sy, the outcome of the class struggle, accordinz to 
nask y, necessarily determines the ends which are to be 
satieedl. Man proposes but History—whose law is the 
oes atruggle—disposes. 

Uui from the standpoint of moral judgment, the out- 
sone of the class struggle, like the outcome of any other 
‘iugple, determines not who is wrong but who is strong, 
wa who has right but who has power. To recognize in 
ihe class struggle the law which justifies a rule of con- 
int is to make the class struggle itself the matrix of 
neal norms. Might not only wins the fight. Might makes 
aell. The ends of socialism now are completely irrele- 

wit. Trotsky himself admits that “ ‘lying and worse’ are 
1 inseparable part of the class struggle even in its most 
elementary form.” In other words, there is hardly more 
punt in condemning the forms in which the law of the 
‘lows struggle expresses itself than in condemning the 
hums in which other laws, natural or social, express 
themselves. “Stalinist frame-ups,” writes the man who 
was the victim of one of them and who had condoned 
them against the Mensheviks,” are not a fruit of Bolshe- 
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vik ‘amoralism’; no, like all important eveni 
they are a product of the concrete social sti. 
Human responsibility is thus once more diu 
questionable historical necessity. 

There is a certain honesty about Trotsky wt 
guishes him from other Bolshevik figures in thu 
consistent conclusion from his fateful prenus 
he is not always aware of the implications ol : 
clusions. If victory in the class struggle is thv | 
end-all of a Communist’s conduct, the only mii 
is failurc. This well represents the ethics of tho ©! 
Trials. Since the class struggle can be won onl | 
ciplined party it is patent “that to a Bolshevik «1 
is everything,” providing it is the true party wt.» 
be determined only by its success in struggle. Ju 
Heaven dcecrecs can be interpreted only by tu 
Church, so what the class struggle deci 
properly interpreted only by the true Party 
Thomas is criticized because “his moral criteria « 
side the party,” whereas to a Revolution:iy “1. 
“there can be no contradiction between personal w 
and the interests of the Party, since the Party cm 
in his consciousness the very highest tasks and ii 
mankind.” 

Unfortunatcly his consciousness does not mabe u 
Whether it.is so or not must be objectively establit. 
terms of the consequences of the Party’s activilic. v 
idcals of socialism, not in terms of the alleged ne v 
of the class struggle. Trotsky, like Lenin, after rulu 
as irrclevant subjective motives and intentions wl :. 
actions of others are concerned, introduces lir. 
sciousness” of his own motives and intentions as evik 
that the Party is serving mankind.” “Mankind 
“humanity” in the light of the class struggle are nui 
abstractions. Classes are the social reality. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that lioni 
is prepared to permit the working class a free chou. 
determining how faithfully the Communist Party « 
bodies the highest tasks and aims of mankind. | 
the dictatorship of the proletariat means anything xt a 
then it mcans that the vanguard of the class is aotm 
with resources of the state in order to repel danger. i 
cluding those emanating from the backward layers ol th 
proletariat itself.” 
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ihe vanguard of the class’? The Communist 


e the backward layers of the prolctariat’’? 
i») sleytee with the program of the Communist 


seers ugainst which the Communist Party is 
justified in using the power of the state— 

» liumesups, torture, “lying and worse’—en- 

a the danger that the Communist Party may be 

1 by those whose interests it professedly serves. 

© B consistent in subordinating the processes of 

i ta the program of the Communist Party. “For 
st the question has always been: democracy for 
i) which program? The framework of the pro- 

- «! the same time the framework of democracy.” 

* ) yh more consistent than Lenin, Trotsky lapses 
"a extreme illusionism. He offers as a final sum- 

i ( ommunist morality the maxim: “The welfare 
»yolution—that is the supreme law!” In actuality 
two und Trotsky made the welfare of the Com- 

l arty the supreme law! But to most socialists of 
vencrations, it was not the welfare of the revolu- 

hah was the supreme law but the freedom and 
ol human beings. Their freedom and welfare 

ot nutomatically guaranteed by the march of pro- 

# forces but had to be won by means which were 
ily commensurate with the ends. This meant the 

l obligation to be intelligent about alternatives of 
w and sensitive to their human costs. But the Com- 
wi were wedded to a theory of history according to 
L the ideals of socialism would be inevitably real- 
i by the outcome of history’s basic law, the class 
arle. This belief did not paralyze their activity, par- 
luly since they read their will into history. It made 
# callous and indifferent to the means they used. The 
silt was that, although they started out to build an 
wany of freedom, they ended with a society which 
tunc the model of George Orwell’s Animal Farm and 
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ROSA LUXEMBURG 


l. Life and Work. Rosa Luxemburg (! 
was one of the most remarkable personali 
Marxist movement. She combined fiery 1evolos 
zeal with keen intelligence and a sensitiveiu l 
whole spectrum of values in human expcricii: 
garded herself as an orthodox Marxist in die) | 
herself from revisionist currents of thought. SI. { 
more principled opponent of Bernstein than was | 
sky. But hers was a critical and independent with + 
which respected principles but did not consile: | 
or organizations as sacrosanct, not even the fow ng 
fathers of Marxism. A controversial but much t 
figure in the German Social-Democratic Party. |! 
at times active also in the Polish and Russian 
movements. During the First World War she w. 
in Germany because of her opposition. Her lette. ı 
prison, mainly of a non-political character, aic a, 
the small literary treasures of the century. 

Rosa Luxcmburg’s pre-war writings consist ol l 
and articles in which she took an extremely ini 
position against reformism of all varieties. She vipon 
criticized socialist participation in coalition govern 
composed powerful polemics against war preparation- 
any kind, and, without denying the necessity ol |: 
mentary activity, passionately espoused mass | 
especially the general strike, as the most effective wu 
which the proletariat could attain power. Unconipio. 
ingly intcrnationalist in her outlook, she consistent! 
fused to substitute the ideal of national liberation 
socialist liberation or even combine the two. The sow 
revolution would automatically solve the cultural pı 
lems of national minorities in a liberal spirit. In cow 
distinction to the position Marx and Engels express««! 
the Polish question, she regarded the political sloran 
Self-determination of peoples as a backward step. 11 
social problem came first. National problems woul:! le 
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t Vnlted Socialist States of Europe and then 
te 

vee ile she defended and applied in a fresh 
Hasi critique of capitalism and used its con- 
Hennus for her rejection of reformism and 
| te n revolutionary strategy. Her The Ac- 
} Cupltal, published on the eve of the First 
©) erytes that capitalism is driven by its own 
» teyelopment to expand from country to coun- 
reyion of the world to another. This ex- 
Apcs an ever-widening market. Since the inter- 
te) % not sufficient to guarantee the continuous 
ot and accumulation of capital, so necessary to 
» tortion profitable, capitalism must engulf and 
- + the non-capitalist regions of the world. It must 
oi to recruit the additional labor power for its 
| boom and Marx is criticized for failure to 
this fact in his analyses. The necessary striv- 
taune universal breaks down because capitalism 
I subilize itself. By its very nature it needs newer 
 ttenhier worlds in order to function. Since these 
tbo collapse of capitalism is declared logically 
Ile precise moment at which this logical 
, tn translated into historical necessity depends 

‘© consciousness of the embattled workers. 
ts wat broke out, Rosa Luxemburg denounccd the 
| uitsiotism” of Social-Democracy and called for 
‘onary manifestations in all countries against war 
i» “tal system which bred wars. At first she hailed 
Falan October Revolution. Later while in prison she 
, penctrating, but not unsympathetic, criticism of 
iy und practice of Bolshevism. Although not free 
W onsistencies, her analysis turned into a grave 
"aanl, and her fears as to how the October Revolu- 
tuuld develop proved uncannily prophetic of events 
Hsi she was liberated by the German Revolution of 
“© ale organized, together with Karl Liebknecht, the 
‘ui Bund. She urged a return to the “spirit” of the 
suunist Manifesto and a rejection of Social-Demo- 
orthodoxy as a revisionism no less paralyzing than 
lier revisionism it had criticized. Rosa Luxem- 
i own strategy of conquering power called for suc- 
wu strike actions at factory after factory until suffi- 
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cient strength had been accumulated |) il; 
Wl make resistance impossible. The Spartu 
| ever, seems to have been more influenced t 
example than by Rosa Luxemburg’s teachin 
advice its handful of members rose with arw 
caretaker’s regime which had come to 4» 
Kaiser’s abdication. Rosa Luxemburg, ... 
Liebknecht who shared her views, abided by «J 
of the group. Both met a brutal death al ilu 
soldiers while being taken to prison. Since hii «! 
Luxemburg’s criticism of Bolshevism has hiu! 
| ingly strong impact on the socialist movon» 
| West, but her other writings have had a neplipil 
ence. 
2. Critique of the Russian Revolution. 
prior to the war Rosa Luxemburg had been w 
Lenin’s theory of organization, in 1917 she was 
thetic to the program of the Bolsheviks which | 
socialist revolution on the order of the diay 
opposed not to their aim of winning political p 
| to the way they took power, the way they holi, 
i and the way they Justified themselves in doin; |: 
goes to some lengths to praise their courage and 
| plead extenuating circumstances for their mista). 
she insisted nonetheless that the mistakes were Itu 
that the result was tragic and disastrous. She l» 
ii mora! responsibility for these mistakes ultimately 
door of socialists who had lacked sufficient intelli 
| and moral and physical courage to stop the woi 
achieve a socialist revolution in the democratic cow 
of the West. She believed, without proving it, tho 
logic of the October Revolution had posed a ch» 
ternative between a revolutionary dictatorship w 
countcr-revolutionary restoration. Without enquiry 
i the extent to which one form of extremism lce 
| opposite, she held that the choice was “either Kl 
{a Czarist general] or Lenin.” 
4 This kind of antithesis is always easy to manufactuo 
Mi the West was to hear it often in terms of the ia 
dichotomy—“Either Communism or Fascism”—beli: 
only by Communists and Fascists, and when truc mı 
i true usually by virtue of that belief. In Rosa Luxenilii. 
case, however, the conclusion came not so much froin 
ih! analysis of the concrete scene but from a philosophy |: 
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oy to which the initial democratic reforms 
unn can be preserved only by extending 
Ha paini of view a critical period of history 
» tuctine. Only a social revolution—the 
l tistary’—can carry us over the incline. 
mt drive full steam ahead. If it falters 
yet roll down to the bottom. Rosa Luxem- 
‘iferent metaphor to express her belief that 
+s of common-sense political life cannot 
datonary periods. Democrats who imagine 
apply “the home-made wisdom derived 
tity battles between frogs and mice to the 
lutlunary tactics” have read history to little 

i) should not try to make it. 
‘ie tribute paid to the Bolsheviks in the preface 
mn of her brochure, The Russian Revolution, 
Ihers who have saved the honor of the Rus- 
; Hion and the internationalist socialist move- 
bwen of the intervening discussion weighs 
sunt them. (See Reading No. 17.) Rosa Lux- 
= tare that Bolshevik policies contributed to the 
iu! breakdown of the Russian economy; that 
| pogram was demagogic and sure to generate 
ition and dangerous problems; that their posi- 
ihe nationalist question gave aid and comfort to 

H cevoludion; that their dissolution of the Constit- 

\ewinbly was a betrayal of the democratic tradi- 
ot Marxism as well as of their own agitational 
z, now revealed as hypocritical; that their limita- 

ui suffrage and other civil rights made “the rule of 

‘bers’ a mockery; that by substituting the dictator- 

«| the Party for the proletarian dictatorship they 

» ‘oully substituting terror for persuasion, thus brutal- 

a public life; that by imposing socialism by decree 

, «were replacing socialist idealism by opportunism; 
l nally and, above all, that they were blind to the 
Ithal socialism without democracy is impossible. 
iif wll these charges there is space only to discuss the 
+ and most important. 

i. Democracy versus Bolshevism. Rosa Luxem- 
"y was as aware as any orthodox Marxist of the limita- 
us of political democracy. But as distinct from most 
I them she did not denounce “formal? democracy as 

$ tolixh or speak contemptuously about not worshipping 
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at its altar. She opposed all “fetishes,” in 
fetish of socialism, and worshipped il ne 
therefore not at the altar of any party. I! (li 
expression of the will of the masses seem. : 
socialists, the response should be not repress 
cation and a renewed appeal to their political =+ 

She examines in this connection the reasons | 
Trotsky gave for dissolving the Constitucni 
and declares them insufficient. Those elected © 
stituent Assembly, said the Bolsheviks, no Jew; 
sented the true state of mind of those who lu 
them a few months before. How did the Bolstiu vs 
this? If they thought this to be true why did tli 
for new elections? If the Bolsheviks really haJ | 
the masses, as they claim, they could rely on the | 
the masses making itself felt in their representats: 
Bolsheviks complained that the mechanisms of m» 
trol were “cumbersome.” Perhaps, but they neve 
plaincd when the vote favored them. 

The corrective to cumbersome procedures, wiped ! 
Luxemburg, is reliance on “the living movement = 
masses, their unending pressure.” Of course, Ilu 
of democracy may be inadequate to its spirit. Ih 
up to the spirit to do the work of reformation, u 
hangman. What she is plainly saying to the Bolsli 
that the defects of democracy can be cured only by: 
and better democracy. 


To be sure every democratic institution has il. |i 
and shortcomings, things which it doubtless shir: 
all other human institutions. But the remedy wlu 
Lenin and Trotsky have found, the elimination 
democracy as such, is worse than the disease n 
supposcd to cure; for it stops up the very living so 
from which alone can come the correction of all | 
innate shortcomings of social institutions. That som 
is the active, untrammeled, energetic political lil: 
the broadest masses of the people. 


Lenin and Trotsky, of course, also appealed to 
“democratic feelings” of the masses. But unto- 
mechanisms which register these feelings are specilic! 
carefully guarded from abuses, this is just a phras | 
point is driven home in Rosa Luxemburg’s critic: 
tbe Bolshevik limitation on suffrage. Since suli.. 
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sty based on “the obligation to labor,” the Bol- 
> tlye it by simply depriving their opponents of 
+ tu work. By disfranchising broad sections of 
ty plucing some outside the law and others out- 
_ a esmomic framework of society, the Bolsheviks 


_ ~tieasily make any claim they please about the 
r ‘yim feclings of the rest. But even these claims, 

| stemburg goes on to say, cannot be taken seri- 

c + thelr own terms. For freedom of press and asso- 
_» denied to those who oppose the Soviet regime 
C houl such freedoms “the rule of the broad mass 
E weeple ts entirely unthinkable.” 

th. loelsheviks felt a compulsion to broadcast profes- 
-) ‘I ilemocracy because of their propagandistic value, 
d svtoultedly to interpret their practices to themselves 
-» beat possible light. Sometimes they denied the facts 


ujon, When they could not plausibly do this, they 
mI repression as a defensive measure against a 
» ‘ect nggression in the making. When this wore thin, 
a Wended their organized terror as a retaliatory 
sue against excesses, real or fancied, on the other 
When the policy of repression became permanent 
I ua pitch tightened with each successive year, they 
l suconsciously fell back on the techniques of seman- 
uuplion brought to systematic fulfillment under 
oy und later satirized so savagely by Orwell. These 
‘siyucs identified the normal opposites of words in 
»: (o exploit the emotive association of the positive 
| Waging war became a method of waging peace; 
iln of terror became the reign of freedom; the 
1) lune, even when clearly based on a lie, became a 
Hwi truth. Rosa Luxemburg’s criticism goes to the 
it of the deception in her caustic comment that free- 
i cum never be bestowed as “a special privilege” for 
lew. Freedom for members of one party only is no 
dom at all. “Freedom is always and exclusively for 

» one who thinks differently.” 
i. The Two Sources of Democratie Faith. Rosa 
-vmburg’s profound belief in the masses was derived 
wm (wo sources of very unequal value. The first was 
ı conviction that the laws of historical development 
wilt undermine the viability of the institutions of capi- 
Inm. Freed from the incubus of the profit system the 
Lmental impulses of the workers would be liberated and 
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seek new forms of expression. Their intellivs 

be schooled in the vicissitudes of the inevit.! | 
struggle. Ultimately they would be compelled to 

a humanistic world view in consonance with ih 
and economic foundations of the new order mo 
prepared by the old. The second source of hii p 
belief in the masses stemmed from her faith in th. 
ity of the democratic process itself. She was cert: 
the actual first-hand experiences of democriitic p 
tion and discussion of ordinary men and wonic: 
daily living and working would broaden their inroun« 
make them more reflective, and develop new, o» 
and significant necds. 

From the first source there followed her belie! w 
automatic breakdown of capitalism, her expec! 
the spontaneity of mass-revolt and its surginy: hi 
ment to ever higher levels of revolutionary consi 
From the second there followed her insistence (11.1! 
had to be a continuity between democratic meniu 
ends, her moral indignation with the engineers and im 
ulators of mass consent, her awareness that to wis: 
ize the pattern of the Bolshevik conquest of pows 
Lenin and Trotsky did, was to betray socialism. | 
first there breathed a revolutionary romanticism w 
mysticism inconsistent with the intelligent and rec til 
idealism of the second. Happily, in her observation 
the Russian Revolution, Rosa Luxemburg wrole w 
inspired with an insight that went deeper than | 
economic analysis, the relevance of which was bein): » 
moded as a consequence of the growing polilic..! 
industrial strength of the workers themselves. She we 
as one who both knew and cared about human bw 
and who realized it is the quality of the individual esq» 
ences which social institutions make possible that v ı 
final determinant of their value. 

The magnitude of Rosa Luxemburg’s critical achu 
ment is particularly impressive when one takes into icc: 
the time and conditions in which she penned her ioil 
tions on the Russian Revolution, and her scrupulous u 
sire to say everything favorable she possibly could ii!» 
the Bolsheviks, whom she exalted because of their op! 
tion to the First World War. All the more devastat 
does it read, therefore, as a judgment on Bolshevisi 
its purest form. 
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‘he ott it must be admitted that Rosa Luxemburg’s 

u the workers outstripped the evidence. She ab- 
them too easily of their responsibility for the sup- 

' the war and other events she considers as 

> che saw the workers with the guilt-laden eyes 


+» sutured in an easier environment. The fact that 
~ s. H Western workers, even if only a minority, have 
«teu to heart her criticism of the Russian Revolution 


» bere followed Lenin and Stalin despite the fulfill- 
) «1 her worst predictions ill comports with her his- 


I mige of the proletariat. Nonetheless her solemn 
satu to them about socialism and democracy are 
seit today as when they were first composed. 

Setallst democracy is not something which begins 

uly in the promised land after the foundations of 


“alalist economy are created; it does not come as 
Hunc sort of Christmas present for the worthy people 
eho, in the interim, have loyally supported a handful 
l soctalist dictators. Socialist democracy begins simul- 
taneously with the beginnings of the destruction of 
‘lows rule and of the construction of socialism. 


JALIN 


tipon Lenin’s death early in 1924, Stalin inherited his 
mwcr after a brief and intense struggle for the apostolic 
tu cession. Stalin’s rule lasted almost thirty years in the 
suse of which Russian life was completely transformed. 
Nolshevik theory and practice were further developed. 
aalin’s ruthlessness and cunning aided by Fascist barba- 
wn and Western appeasement earned rich political 
dividends. The balance of world power changed in favor 
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of the Communist camp. Although he probal 
have welcomed the results, it is not likely u 
would have personally approved all of Stalin 

in achieving them. Lenin’s political testaiier 
Communist Party advised that Stalin be distin 
Secretary because he was “too rude” and loo pjs 
cook even for Bolshevik stomachs. 

Nonetheless, Stalin was apparently convino»! «| 
was a faithful disciple applying the Leninist vo 
Marxism to a new historical period. A definite « 
exists betwecn their ideas and actions, althouph u 
be too much to say that Stalin was merely | cwn 
Lenin’s life work did not necessitate that of Stulu 
without it Stalin could not have succeeded in de 
the repressive features of the Bolshevik dictu 
into the completest system of totalitarianism in 
history. These developments, both in doctrine iid io» 
tions, which already under Lenin represented depen 
from the democratic traditions of Marx, carticd | 
shevism so far out of the political orbit of Marvin u 
a new set of categories and terms seems requin 
understand what exists in the Soviet world. (Sec K. 

No. 23.) 

Popular conceptions of history, however, scorn | 
cographical niceties. The term “Marxism” today is w 
employcd to designate the Stalinist version of the beiw 
version of Marx. It is therefore necessary to indicate | 
nature of Stalin’s doctrinal and organizational conti 
tions. They are neither intellectually profound nor au 
But they are historically epoch-making. 

l. Socialism in One Country. A key justifican 
offered by the Bolsheviks for seizing power in an e 
nomically backward country like Russia was based up 
the expectation of socialist revolutions in the Wes!. Iv 
would be a prelude to the emergence of a rationali 
planned world socialist economy. When these revolut 
failed to materialize, two alternative paths were op'n 
One was to hold power and through the Communist |i 
ternational scek to organize revolutions in other coun 
tries; the second was to devote energies to building soci: 
ism in the Soviet Union while remaining in sympatlict«: 
contact with revolutionary movements elsewhere. lemn 
and Trotsky favored the first alternative, but before hw 
died, Lenin, on some occasions, seemed to indicate thu 
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ml allernative was feasible. After Lenin’s death, 
sitedcheartedly supported the second alternative. 
Nesting No. 20.) 


> ly apeuking, these two alternatives were neither 
tate vor exhaustive. But politics is often a matter 

+ ahat, and, politically speaking, the emphasis given 
tih other spelled incompatible courses of conduct. 

se eh Trotsky stressed world revolution, he believed 


by the Soviet Union should move at the same time 
» + sociulism and drew up ambitious plans for indus- 


ca dallon, He denied that socialism could finally be 
teed in one country alone. Stalin, on the other 
») 1 helieving that the emphasis should fall on building 


ws talis( economy, adopted and trebled Trotsky’s 


te tivization of agriculture from above. Its impact 
la much greater influence on social relations and daily 
ef» than the original conquest of power. 
halin believed that if the Soviet Union were left to 
et it could develop a prosperous socialist economy on 
ike basis of its own human and material resources. 
Whal do we mean when we say that the victory of 
ee tulisma in One country is possible?” he asks. “We mean 
ital the proletariat having seized power in Soviet Russia 
+s usec that power for the establishment of a fully social- 
el society there.” This is what Trotsky resolutely 
uled. But Stalin also made it clear that he did not 
lieve the Soviet Union would be left to itself. Long 
"fore socialism would be built, Stalin contended, the 
sajululist powers of the world would be compelled by 
ihe nature of their economies to expand or die and that 
twy would choose to expand by making war against the 
wiviel Union. Lenin had always believed that sooner or 
liter war between the two systems was inevitable inde- 
pendently of how far socialism was carried in the Soviet 
Union. Stalin invoked his authority to prove that, al- 
though socialism could be built in the Soviet Union with- 
uut revolutions elsewhere, the capitalist countries would 
invade and attempt to destroy the Soviet Union. He 
could talk in the manner of Trotsky, too, without adopt- 
ing Trotsky’s political strategy. 
“What do we mean when we say that the final victory 
of socialism is impossible in one country alone, and with- 
out the victory of the revolution in other lands? We mean 
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that unless the revolution has been victoriou 
everywhere, but at least in several countrics, tli 
be no full safeguards against intervention or u 
restoration of the bourgeois regime.” 

What, then, was the pragmatic difference betwen | 
sky’s and Stalin’s position? Simply this: thal ww». 
interests of a revolutionary movement in any «: 
conflicted with the immediate interests of Il 
Union, Stalin would sacrifice the first and ‘Jiro! 
second. Stalin’s position had striking effects upon th 
ture of Communist parties elsewhere. They becam beso 
guards of the Soviet Union whose overriding obliys 
was “Defense of the Soviet Union” to which ever, 
ternal activity was subordinated if necessary. ‘Tln il 
factory manufacturing equipment for the Sovict |: 
was threatened with a strike, the Communists wisi 
sabotage the interests of the workers, no matte h 
badly they were exploited, to prevent or break the sas 
in order not to weaken Russia. Originally organized ı 
solve the social problems of their own country by ws 
ning political power through legal and illegal means, th. 
became transformed into Fifth Columnists of antl: 
country. The early Marxist formula held that the woh: 
had no fatherland except the international socialist con 
monwealth. The Stalinist formula now asserted that ilu 
workers’ fatherland was the Soviet Union whose survival 
at any price, including the ruin of their own countiive 
took precedence over everything else. 

2. The Principle of Inequality. The decision 1: 
build socialism in an economically backward county 
and at double quick time, necessarily led to an emphas«i 
upon productivity. The primitive state of technoli: 
absence of large units of capital, desire to catch up with 
and surpass the capitalist countries of the West, contrib 
uted to increasing official pressure on the workers 1o 
produce more and more. The Bolsheviks, however, wet: 
able to provide only the most meager consumption gow: 
and services to the workers and peasants since the maj 
resources were channeled into construction goods indus 
tries. They therefore sought to supply incentives to pro 
duction by introducing devices by which workers hul 
been sweated in the early days of capitalism—speed-1)) 
| systems paced by shock workers, piece work, and spceci:l 
bonuses to managerial personnel for keeping labor cost: 
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lws were strengthened by rigorous laws restricting 
lto change jobs, and legal penalties for unexcused 

» und lateness. Trade unions became organs of 

ot» propaganda agencies exhorting the workers to 
thcir productivity, instead of protecting the 

5 winst their employer—the state. Strikes became 
Phal offense. 

H :unsequence was an abandonment of the general 
ple of equality of wage payments proudly intro- 
ial the beginning of the Revolution. The precedent 
ality of wage payment had been set by the Paris 

» souuine which Marx and Engels had greeted as an 
~cm to introduce a proletarian dictatorship. 

i) te sure, Marx had already observed that even 
ot wage equality existed this could not constitute 
lute equality because of the variation in human needs. 
e soulism was to approximate social equality by re- 
trinu the differences in income and privileges among 

u dlo encourage greater production, Stalin reintro- 
peed the capitalist principle of distribution in its crudest 
taw men and women were to be paid strictly in accord- 

uë with what they produced. He harshly criticized 
‘eee who advocated the principle of equality even as a 

utihitive ideal. They were denounced as deviationists, 
‘jective enemies of the Soviet state. “We must abolish 
ahy equalization,” he declared in 1931. “We cannot 
weletute a situation where a rolling mill hand in a steel 
mill carns no more than a sweeper. We cannot tolerate a 
eituution Where a locomotive driver earns only as much 
wa n clerk.” Managers, executives, state officials, and 
fimemen were to be rewarded correspondingly more. 
Iefore long, differences in earned income in the Soviet 
lian exceeded differences in earned income in capitalist 
countries. Differences in social position were accentuated 
ly special privileges extended by the state to a small class 
while the great masses admittedly suffered from chronic 
want of food, clothing, and shelter. 

formally, on paper, economic classes had been abol- 
ished since everybody owned everything. Actually, since 
distribution took place according to capitalist principles 
und since there was no democratic control of how social 
resources were to be spent, classes reappeared. Commis- 
aur and bureaucrat had much more power than did any 
cupitalist or petty state official of old. In sober fact the 
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workers had exchanged a system of many employ 
large and small, often competing with each othoi, wt 
power was limited by independent trade unions njoi 
the right to strike—for one big boss, possessing alm: 
power, who decreed with unquestionable finality ths 
level of wages and prices as well as the condition. ams 
place of work. Under Stalin, their status changed | 
one of relatively free workers to what was in cllecs 
condition of forced labor. 

Stalin glossed over the patent facts of economi in 
equality with the rhetoric of juridical equality. “lu » 
private ownership no longer exists, no citizen can o 
anything or exploit anyone: in this respect, the hcad ol - 
state trust and his servant are equal. An effective cov 
ment on the way in which juridical fiction in Sove 
society concealed the fact of class difference was mice tn 
Leon Trotsky. It holds true for every collectivist socii 
in which democracy is absent, including the period in 
Soviet history when Lenin and Trotsky were the ruling 
despots. 


If a ship is declared collective property, but the pi 
sengers continue to be divided into first, second, and 
third class, it is clear that for the third class passenger 
differences in the conditions of Lfe will have infinitely 
more importance than juridical change in proprietor 
ship. The first class passengers will, on the other hand, 
propound, together with their coffee and cigars, the 
thought that collective ownership is everything and a 
comfortable cabin nothing at all. 


3. The Blossoming of the State. From the time olt 
the new Stalin constitution in 1936, Stalin openly pio 
claimed the Soviet Union a classless society, with a com 
plete socialist economy. A few years later he cven 
declared it was moving towards communism. Why, then. 
was the state not withering away as it was supposed to 
do in accordance with classical Marxist theory? After all, 
Stalin himself proudly cited the fact that 99.4% of all 
who voted supported the government. There was no class 
enemy within, and the vestiges of capitalism could 
hardly exist in a generation born under the Bolshevik 
dictatorship. Did not, then, the existence of an all-power 
ful state mark the abandonment of Marxism? 

Stalin addressed himself specifically to this problem 
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y+ {Mth Congress of the Communist Party of the 
«©! Unon. (See Reading No. 21.) His answer is that 
aaa, Vupels, and Lenin had discussed the question of 
H eat “only from the angle of the internal development 
tihe country.” They had failed to consider it in the 
M of the situation created when socialism is victorious 
W in one country. In the new situation the state is 
uiid (0 become stronger not weaker, because of the 
san arising from “capitalist encirclement.” Even if 
suiuunism were introduced in one country the state 
Soe uul will exist. Only when “capitalist encirclement” 
a placed by “socialist encirclement” will the state begin 
m slither away. 

Ihe term “encirclement” is another elastic term in the 
is tstiuevik vocabulary whose meaning shifts with time and 
mupost, At first Stalin defined it geographically. But 
ver World War II, when the Soviet Union had become 
% strongest power on the Eurasian continents—her 

‘npest enemies crushed, her armies astride Germany 
wv! Austria, her borders extended farther than at any 
‘eve im the Russian past, and beyond those borders her 
Maei recognized as supreme in a cordon of buffer 
astelle states—Stalin still maintained that capitalist “en- 
stivlement” was a fact. But it was no longer a geographi- 
sol but a political fact. It really meant that only in a 
sunmutmist world dominated by the Soviet Union would 
ili encirclement disappear and the state begin to wither. 

Aside from the semantic stratagem with the term 
wncirclement,” there are several difficulties in the Stalin- 
ist revision of Marxist theory. The first difficulty is that 
‘lulin’s defense did not explain the strengthening, instead 
ol the withering away, of the state in the internal life of 
the Soviet Union and in every area of that life from the 
lnctory to the family, from the collective farm to the art 
tudio. Defense against encirclement and encroachments 
from without at most justified a large army, which is not 
incompatible with an internal democratic regime. But it 
lelt unexplained terroristic measures of internal repres- 
aion whose pervasiveness and intensity could be gauged 
by continuous purges and a concentration-camp popula- 
non estimated by Dallin and Nicolaevsky as amounting 
it some years to fifteen millions of people. 

Another difficulty is created by Stalin’s claim that the 
Soviet Union is already a socialist society and his admis- 
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sion that socialism can be maintained only whi 
exists “a higher productivity of labor than in (hi 
system of economy.” For the indisputable faci 
is, that Soviet labor exhibits lesser, not highci. | 
tivity of labor than in capitalist countries. It 
does not exist in the Soviet Union, then the cve: 
a powerful statc is no problem. For in that case ths 
is exercising a dictatorship over a class, aud 
capitalists and kulaks have been liquidated, that opp 
class must be the working class or some large portes 
it. This Stalin cannot admit. He must therefore assii: 
socialism exists, despite the absence of condition. «| 
are its acknowledged presuppositions, and altribul 
existence of the state and its monstrous powci i | 
internal life of the country exclusively to the nou 
of defending socialism against capitalist encirclenwi 

The third difficulty in Stalin’s explanation is (lu 
failed to explain the concomitant variation betwern u 
growth of Sovict power vis-a-vis the rest of the we 
and the growth of the repressive features in the inten 
regime. Even on Stalin’s explanation one would csi 
the internal regime of repression to decrease in intensi 
But it increased. In Lenin’s time, when the Soviet | 1: 
was extremcly weak and foreign armies were stil! oun | 
soil, conditions were far less oppressive. Some criti 
was permitted within the Communist Party; and outst 
it considerable cultural freedom flourished in the mw 
and sciences. All this rapidly disappeared with the cn: 
gence of the Soviet Union as a world power. Insted I 
a process of decreasing coercion, the pattern wis om 
of increasing coercion. This was not merely a correction 
of the utopian elements in Marxism and Leninism, whi h 
envisaged a disappearance of the state. It represented 4 
transformation of the whole concept of a socialist sociis 
into one of an industrialized police state, an industriali! 
serfdom in which workers are tied to their factories with 
no power to determine the conditions of work, the rewi: 
of work, or the social distribution of the products of then 
work. The socialist dream of equality and freedom hui 
becn transformed into a nightmare of inequality and cn 
slavement. 

4. From Dialectical Materialism to Dialectical ‘Iv: 

rorism. As we have seen, Marxism in Western Europe 
never regarded the basic world outlook of Marx and 
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» ean integral part of its social and political doc- 

Mieklunov, and especially Lenin, revived Engels’ 

ton the nature of nature in order to combat devel- 

ma in modern philosophy which presumably af- 

+) the prospects of achieving a socialist society. 

») “alin the doctrines of dialectical materialism be- 

> the oflicial state philosophy and provided the justi- 

= jeemuses for the total politicalization of all culture 

liny the sciences. 

ranh ical materialism teaches that the world is a 

= ssi system of material forces which exist inde- 

steatly of all consciousness, human or divine. These 

o ate governed by certain basic laws which explain 

+ somections of things, their opposition, and their evo- 

ua from phase to phase, level to level. “Contradiction” 

tan objective feature of nature and history which con- 

ily sparks the process of development. At critical 

» ute in the process qualitative new changes emerge. 

yolluat to the realm of social life these principles give 

» Iiatortcal materialism which “proves” that capitalism 
Ahamed and communism inevitable. 

I); the extent that the doctrine is intelligible, it is 

» shally compatible with any empirical belief whatso- 

t Hut it is the political use to which this doctrine was 

» which concerns us. Lenin had already asserted that 

i «hulectical materialists must, if consistent, be com- 

unisis and all communists dialectical materialists. Under 

Malin tt was alleged that none but dialectical materialists 

sould) have an adequate understanding of the methods 

oul uchievements of science, natural or social. To this 

ans added the claim that none but members of the Com- 

“unit Party—indeed, none but those who had the 

utect political line in that Party, i.e., the line of the 

t entral Committee—could have an adequate understand- 

wy Of dialectical materialism. From these propositions 

i tallowed that only the Central Committee of the Com- 

munist Party could have a correct understanding of the 

world of nature, society, and man. Although not claim- 

ing absolute infallibility, the Central Commitiee asserted 

us superior intellectual authority to lay down what was 

uue or false, valid or invalid, in every discipline of 

Lnowledge—art, astronomy, biology, chemistry, eco- 

nomics, history, literature, music, physics, and, of course, 

itulosophy. (See Readings Nos. 22-22d.) Under Stalin it 
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issued decrees controlling the work of schola. 
subjects, sometimes prescribing the details ot © | 
to be believed and disbelieved. This was nl» 
purges and the familiar instruments of coc 
arts and sciences became matters for the polive | 
doctrine of Partinost was erected into an unchall 
dogma. “Marxism-Leninism shatters into bits (l. 
mopolitan fictions concerning supra-class, non ius 
‘universal’ science and definitely proves that scicii: 
all culture in modern society, is national in borm 
class in content.” “Objectivism” was denounce: 
heresy dangerous to the security of the state. 

The scope and intensity of the controls of the | 
munist Party varied from time to time. Since thot 
tually was not the slightest logical connection betwen o 
principles of dialectical materialism as formulasie] » 
the decisions made in their name, the causes lor n 
variations in control and changes of line must be stip. 
not in doctrine but in other things. Sometimes ‘stalin 
ear—as in music—was the decisive factor. In the tio 
however, political considerations were determinity |! 
one of the writings which appeared under Stalin’s 1an 
he seems to cxempt the laws of linguistics, as well as = 
formal logic, from the influence of Partinost in ordo ù 
prepare the way for acceptance of a universal lanpnne 
when communism becomes universal. But at no time Ii 
genuine independence been extended to Soviet schol» 
and scientists to follow the lead of evidence and the lopu 
of analysis. The iron chain of control slackens and t):1i 
ens but has never been cast off. 

5. Nationalism. Under Lenin the pattern of Com 
munist strategy and tactics in the struggle for politi l 
power was Russianized. Under Stalin the entire contem 
of Sovict politics and culture was Russianized. Traditional 
internationalism, wedded to ideals of excellence rathwi 
than to pride in priority, to human and universal value 
rather than to nationalistic and parochial cults, was st): 
matized as the aspiration of rootless and cosmopolilin 
groups hostile to the Soviet state and therefore to soci::! 
ism. Russian history was rewritten to glorify the persons 
and eras of Ivan the Terrible, and Peter the First. The 
generals of the Czarist armies who had been the main 
stay of European reaction in the nineteenth century were 
described in glowing terms as if they were the precursor: 
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eneral staff of the Red Army. The history of 

: auytession was pictured as a process of extending 
uve culture to people under reactionary native 
hip. Even Engels was rebuked for suggesting that 
tussia was a highly backward country politically 

' wllurally in the nineteenth century. A hunt began 

Hien “firsts” in inventions and science and was 
1 to the most comical lengths. The notion of the 
=» Slnvists that Russia had a special mission to convert 
‘rumstorm the world was revived in a new idiom and 
la preater fanaticism. 
thë boast of the Soviet Union has always been that 
» § © multinational state in which national antagonisms 
if! been resolved, and different peoples work co- 
atively together for a common goal in peace and 
maliy. Stalin took credit for formulating the Soviet 
uonalities policy. But neither his formulations nor his 
ueetment of minority cultures can be reconciled with the 
tœ blued Soviet policy. The very claim that ‘Soviet cul- 
ee iv national in form and socialist in content” already 
~elicutes that the national element in culture has only a 
yal and extrinsic place. The form of a free culture 
tyelops integrally with its content. To insist in advance 
ile n culture must be socialist iù content means to im- 
meee norms and directions on the cultural life of a people 
lin art, song, folklore, religion, and literature—instead 
w leaving them to the spontaneous expression of its 
suticrs. In effect freedom of minority cultures in the 
wevicl Union has meant little more than freedom to 
pnuse Stalin in all languages except Hebrew. 

Ihe history of minority cultures in the Soviet Union 
bas been a history of continuous repression of their cul- 
ral traditions as “nationalistic” deviations. Entire 
cultural and national groups, like the Volga Germans, the 
Wulmucks, and the inhabitants of the Crimean and Che- 
chen-Ingush Autonomous Republics, have been liquidated 
aud the others curbed by Moscow. Jewish cultural in- 
atttutions, including a once flourishing press, theater, and 
acholarly centers, have been completely abolished. It is 
obvious that where the right to differ is absent, there 
can be neither ethnic nor cultural freedom. 

l‘ormally the Soviet Union is a federation of different 
socialist republics with theoretical right to secession. But 
this right is as academic as all the other civil rights 
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enumerated in the Stalin Constitution. The be» 
all the constituent Soviet republics, whether ol l 
government, are appointed or removed by (he kı 
The word of the Kremlin on any subject is tiw i 
Soviet republic down to the last comma. The onl 
cession the Kremlin has made to national sentivi 
permit its decrees to be translated into the national | 
guages—usually to have them better understood 

6. The Theory of Social-Fascism. Onc ol Se 
important additions to the heritage of Lenin wu | 
doctrine of social-fascism. It played an important 
in splitting the working-class movement in the Weu 
contributed heavily to the triumph of Fascism in ta 
many and Spain. Once “socialism in one countiy h 
been proclaimed as the primary goal of the Sovict |: 
it was of the first importance to enlist the workers ot u 
West as its defenders against any possible interventi 
" from without. Communist parties abroad, therefoic, w 
ordered to concentrate their energies in achieving hise 
ony over the working class and to coordinate th: 
political activities with the foreign policy needs ol th. 
Sovict Union. To do this successfully the influcine: «| 
the Social-Democratic organizations had to be destroys 
—all the more so because the latter sometimes paitini 
pated in Western coalition governments. Despite the !«: 
that the Social-Democratic parties were working clin 
partics and despite the fact that the rising Fascist tov 
ment was a deadly threat to all working-class pitti» 
Stalin declared that the Social-Democrats “were the mol 
erate wing of fascism. These organizations [Fascist it! 
Social-Democratic] do not negate but supplement cah 
other. They are not antipodes: they are twins.” 

At the very time that Hitler was looming on the hor 
zon of Western Europe this theory became the oflicial 
doctrine of all Communist parties. Stalin underestimate: 
the likelihood of Hitler’s coming to power and apparently 
took the calculated risk that if he did achieve power tw 
would lead Germany to a war of revanche against France 
and her allies—a war which the Soviet Union would sit 
out. Under the aegis of the theory of social-fascism, i: 
terrific campaign was unloosed against the Social-Denw 
cratic Party in Germany and elsewhere which Made 
impossible any genuine united front activity against the 
growing danger of Fascism. On several crucial occasions, 
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I M ilw referendum initiated by the Nazis against the 
©) povernment of Prussia and in the Berlin sub- 
uike, the Communists openly cooperated with the 
© All this contributed strongly to Hitler’s triumph. 
Ilter Hitler was in power the main enemy in Com- 

Wi eyes was not the Nazis or the capitalist order but 

uwtul-Democrats. The heroic resistance of the 

Hian Socialists against the clerical Fascism of Doll- 

< ltoupght no turn. The line was the same in every 

wiy- Even in New York a socialist protest meeting 
insl the repressions of the Dollfuss regime held in 
Galson Square Garden was violently broken up by the 
i ommunists, Not until it became clear that Hitler was 

‘eimplating an attack on the Soviet Union did Stalin 
tenue course, abandon the theory of social-fascism, and 

vty the slogans for a Popular Front at the Seventh 

ugress of the Communist International. At the same 

wW, ws a form of insurance, Stalin made secret over- 
‘iva to the Hitler regime for a possible rapprochement. 
tner the Munich Pact, from which the Soviet Union was 
su luded, these overtures brought fruit in the Stalin-Hitler 
tut of 1939. This prefaced the Second World War in 
‘Adel until June 22, 1941, when Hitler invaded Russia, 
alin, although technically a neutral, actively aided Nazi 
tiettuany with moral and material support and bitterly 
lenounced the democratic Western powers as war- 
mongering imperialists responsible for the conflict. 

Alter the Second World War, Stalin used the Red 
Aimy to set up Communist satellite states in Central 
arope in which all genuinely socialist parties were ruth- 
leasly destroyed. 

7. The Triumph of Stalinism. As we have seen, 
lmmplicit in some of Lenin’s theories and practices, al- 
though he appeared unconscious of it, is a conception 
ol a totalitarian society whose executive power is vested 
in a small number of individuals, in effect responsible 
to no one but themselves and in whose hands is cen- 
tered an absolute monopoly of all means of production, 
education, and coercion. During the long years of his 
iciyn, Stalin brought the elements to explicit expression, 
destroying at the same time certain other features of 
| eninism which might have led to a less undemocratic 
fruition. 

Even during Lenin’s life, it was apparent that no legal 
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political opposition on the part of any non-sociiili s: 
would be tolerated. By the time Lenin died, he toi 
essence, outlawed all other socialist parties. Suw. 
definition only the Communist Party could propet!l\ | 
and defend the true interests of the working cl. 
programs of all other working-class parties mus! kadı 
disaster. In consequence they were all “objectively «= 
ter-revolutionary. Nonetheless, at certain times sanw i: 
ferences of opinion were permitted within the Commi: 
Party itself. Although its actual organization wiis i 
democratic, since it was controlled from above, frece 
of debate and inter-party discussion were nol ino 
even in periods of crisis. Once decisions were taken (al 
most always Lenin’s), there were no reprisals agit. il- 
persons of the participants or their families. Nor wer 
their careers ended if they were on the losing side ùl 
argument. Inasmuch as the separation between the Iais 
and Soviet was a legal fiction, the only avenue thronph 
which any differences of opinion in the Soviet Ummon 
could be aircd was the Communist Party. 

After Stalin consolidated his power this avenuc i 
closed. Differences were settled no longer by discussion 
but by fiat, followed by recantations, purges, pull 
show trials (in which defendants vied with each othe: m 
self-debasement), deportation to concentration camp 
and executions. All of Lenin’s surviving lieutenants, savi 
Stalin, were pictured as spies, wreckers, and schemers ol 
capitalist restoration from the very beginning of Ilw 
October Revolution.! All this was accompanied by organ 
ized campaigns, unparalleled even under Czarism, of the 
most fulsome flattery of Stalin. He was personally creu 
ited with revolutionary advances in all the arts and 
sciences. On holiday occasions he was endowed wit! 
divine attributes of omniscience and foresight. By the 
time Stalin died the Soviet Union had become trans 
formed into a full-scale totalitarian state and the mod«! 
for all its satellite countries. 

8. Stalin’s Achievements. For good or for ill, un- 
der Stalin’s leadership the Soviet Union reached the firs\ 
rank of the world powers. From being one of the mos! 


1Cf. the Report of the Commission of Inquiry, headed by 
John Dewey, the American philosopher, on the Moscow 
Trials: Not Guilty (New York, 1938}. 
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+s twaed countries in the world, the Soviet Union be- 
eee one of the most highly industrialized. Although 
sete ulltual productivity per capita is not much higher 
ima it was in pre-Revolutionary days, it is more reliable. 
Hew harvests no longer give rise to famine. Great strides 
Mye been made in wiping out illiteracy. Educational 
Ia ilittes have been enormously developed and, where 
ywestions of political reliability and social origins do 
ml euler, Careers are open to talents. Women are treated 
s quals of men even in respect to the most backbreaking 
awl onerous work in mines and factories. Except for 
dizens who run afoul of the secret police because of 
iit criticism of the regime, their failure to perform the 
taaha set for them, their social origins or their family 
eacectations with those proscribed under these categories, 
ull have an opportunity to work. They are free to criticize 
themselves and each other for not doing enough work. 
Mut they are not free to criticize the government. 

Under Stalin not only did the Soviet Union grow eco- 
nomically but geographically. Impressive explorations 
have been undertaken in the Arctic and new lands have 
Ween settled with captive peoples as well as native ele- 
ments uprooted from their local regions. In area and 
population the Soviet Union has increased beyond any 
point attained in the past. It has the largest military force 
on carth. It no longer need fear armed intervention from 
without. The entire non-Communist world now lives in 
fear of it. 

For these achievements the Soviet peoples have paid 
n price in blood and tears and loss of freedom immeas- 
urably greater than that paid by any other nation for its 
modernization. 

Stalin’s accomplishments as a thinker have been much 
more modest even if no questions are raised about the 
authenticity of the writings which have appeared under 
his name. Although the narrowest political motivations 
explain his revision of traditional Marxism, he has, to 
some extent, corrected the Utopianism of Marx’s ideas 
concerning the state, the existence of a classless society, 
and the principles of socialist distribution. In each case, 
however, his revisions go beyond the moderate realism 
required to bring the democratic socialist ideas of Marx 
into consonance with the facts of experience. 

At the time Stalin died it would hardly be an exaggera- 
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tion to say that Marx’s classless society was b» 

nearly achieved under capitalism than in the 

ion. Conversely, the inequalities and exploitatie 
ciated with early capitalist society mark conte i 
Soviet society much more than they do the mari! 
omies of the West. 


eS en 
MARXISM TODAY 


Whether the Soviet Union should be called a Mai vis 
state and the Communist movement a Marxist movenu 
depends upon how we define and interpret the woud 
“Marxism.” In social and political affairs the use oi 
words is not an arbitrary matter, for some words ai 
charged with pcnumbral emotive associations. As sint 
they play a powerful role in human life. People fii: 
died for “Socialism” or “Freedom” who would not haw 
died for the specific things designated by the terms. |i 
is particularly true with respect to the Soviet Union and 
the Communist movement. Despite their totalitarian ch. 
acter, by labcling themselves “Marxist” they still rally 
to their standard many for whom the term “Marxist 
suggests a democratic movement everywhere embattl«! 
in behalf of the exploited and oppressed. 

Historically it is not an unusual phenomenon for : 
term to refer to a group whose members may differ more 
significantly with each other than with those outside the 
group. The differences among those called “Christians” 
approximate the differences among those called “Marx 
ists.” Tolstoy and Loyola regarded themselves as Chris 
tians. Yet Tolstoy shared more in common with Gandhi, 
the non-Christian, than with Loyola and many other 
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‘imularly, the differences in aspiration, feeling, 
ratte commitment which separate Marx, Eng- 
»ssoty, Plekhanov, Bernstein, Jaurès, and Luxem- 
- toon Lenin and Stalin seem incomparably greater 
lhe cditlerence between the regimes of the latter and 
| Witler, Mussolini, and Franco. 
H binship between Marxism and present-day Com- 
Mois not to be found on the plane of social philos- 
Lut rather on the plane of historical doctrine. And 
wi we have seen, a most paradoxical and ironical 
/oship exists. For despite their invocations of Marx- 
ie Communists have decisively refuted by their 
tious the orthodox Marxist theory of social de- 
+ ysuent and the more comprehensive theory of histori- 
/ slertalism of which it is a part. 
U the analysis is valid, then, independently of the 
sii Of whether the so-called scientific socialism of 
‘tore and Engels is sound, this socialism does not guide, 
| never has guided, Communist action. The Com- 
»alats are neither historical nor economic determinists. 
‘igetiam in the Soviet Union functions strictly in the way 
‘dace defined an ideology, i.e., as a “false consciousness” 
stich masks from the protagonists themselves the causes, 
suit, and motives of action. 
Ihe actual guiding doctrine of the Communist regime, 
» ilintinct from its official ideology of Marxism, is a kind 
| latter-day Utopianism, a social engineering whose 
Hily recognize no limits except physical and biological 
uapossibility and whose means are improvised in an op- 
juutunistic spirit. The goals are fixed—a world society, 
liiwsurchically organized, planned throughout, with power 
‘entered in the Kremlin—pursued with unrelenting fanat- 
iiam and never tested by the consequences of the means 
“uployed to achieve them. Prediction of Communist 
political behavior is much more likely to be accurate if 
it is based on the Communist theory, strategy, and tactics 
al world domination. Those who believe that the Com- 
munist slogan of “peaceful coexistence” is anything more 
(un a device to lull the democratic world into a false 
aecurity while the Soviet Union and its satellites gather 
strength for the final kill will probably live long enough 
to recognize their error. 
The very nature of the social system of the Soviet Un- 
ion defies analysis in terms of the concepts of classical 
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capitalism and socialism. To a considerable de 

is also true of the social systems of Great Bistan 

the United States. Nonetheless, to the extent (has | 
economy of a culture can be distinguished from ilu 
litical forms under which it functions, then, sinc oh 
instruments of production are not owned by private ie! 
viduals but by the collectivity, the economy of thv 
Union may legitimately be called socialist from: the vrani 
point of the orthodox Marxist classification of culm 
Just as the problem of evil exists only for those wh 
accept God’s governance of the world, so the piobl 
of the socialist character of the Soviet economy «vii: 
only for orthodox Marxists. For others the economy ¢ 
be labeled totalitarian to indicate that the distinction 
between economy, culture, and politics no longer exist iu 
this kind of society. To the extent that they do, ilw 
“key” or “basic” factor is no longer the economic orputi 
ization of socicty, but its political character. 

Although the existence of the Soviet Union refutes th 
Marxian theory of historical materialism—since thw 
basic economic changes were achieved through politi .l 
action—it may be argued in a not recondite sense thai 
the humanistic aspect of Marx’s social philosophy |i. 
been vindicated by the grim facts of the Soviet experienui 
In declaring it impossible to build a socialist economy 
where the objective conditions were absent Marx was mi 
taken. But his conception of man assumed that there were 
certain basic human needs and moral values which woul: 
guide political action in a civilized society, which would 
limit what human beings would be prepared to do to oth: 
human bcings and what they would tolerate at the 
hands of each other. That men cannot build a socialist 
economy in a backward country except at a morally 
prohibitive cost—morally prohibitive to man as Marx 
conceived him to be in the nineteenth century—is the 
sense of his socialist humanism. If we are completcly 
indifferent to questions of human cost and suffering, 
only physical and biological necessities limit our action. 
We can make even a desert bloom into a garden if we 
are prepared to fertilize it with human corpses and 
water it with rivers of blood. 

Lenin, Stalin, and their followers have helped to dc- 
stroy the traditional historical determinism which set too 
narrow limits on what human will and action can 
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Iltut they therefore have shown, as in different 


tase all forms of twentieth-century totalitarianism, 
tient ideals and institutions have an independent 
ee! aometimes a primary role, in the influences 
= m Jetermine social life. The history of Marxism has 
o home to reflective men everywhere the cen- 
~~) ai moral choice and responsibility in historical 
Cores geuerally. 
tiis (loc not mean that everything in Marxism must 
Seuloned, any more than, because Darwin’s views 


t ile mechanisms of evolution have been super- 

‘| his basic insights must be abandoned. It does 

M that there is no longer any justification for em- 
me Marxism as a special school of thought or 
>t, Whatever Marx’s valid contributions, they can 
a lily incorporated in contemporary scientific study 

f man und society. 

®einlsm as a philosophy is more inclusive than the 
Fa of Marx and Marxism. These were a set of doc- 
«eee about the conditions under which and the means by 
see h socialism was to be introduced. Having abandoned 

sof these doctrines in the light of their consequences, 
»» iulian today as a current of thought claims to represent 
i ion of the ideals of modern democracy and modern 
eientilic intelligence. 

All socialist movements today which clearly differen- 
vale their orientation from that of Communist and 
mhër forms of totalitarianism consider themselves basi- 
rally ethical in character. (See Reading No. 24.) They 
wlicve that, although “the individual” and “the social” 
samot be separated, human personality takes preced- 
“wo over the accumulation of material goods and 
values; that all social institutions including the eco- 
munic Ones should be judged by their effects on the 
wotkaday lives of persons; that all proposals for social 
dhange should be justified by their fruits in contributing 
lo the individual growth and to the enrichment of the 
quality of personal experience here and now. They 
lwlieve that opportunities should be open to talents 
lirespective of differences in race, color, sex, or religion; 
thut no one has a moral right to social goods and 
acrvices, once he has developed beyond the age of de- 
pendence, who makes no contribution to society or, 
more simply, that no ablebodied person should live off 
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the labor of other people; that labor itscll «l: 
humanized not only in the obvious sense ol 
conditions of labor less onerous but in tho 
making it, where possible, a means of creative «+ 
sion and, where not, a preface to a leisure in whi | 
best in thought and art and recreation may be «n 
They believe in the importance of democratic | 
pation and ultimate democratic control of soni 
stitutions on all levels in order to insure and stion: 
political, intellectual, and cultural freedom. They |: 
that the community must manifest an equality «' 
cern for all persons to develop their individual it 
ences, a concern expressed in institutional piov» 
for equality of treatment. They interpret cqu.liy 
treatment not to mean identical prescriptions ol p 
and services for all any more than equality of mi 
treatment means to them identical prescription: 
drugs for all. The principle which John Dewey ei: 
ciated for education they seem to have taken as a jw’ 
| to everything else. “What the best and wisest pmw 
| wants for his own child, that must the community wa 
i\ | for all its children.” 
It is in the light of these ideals that democrati 


a a 


cialist movements advocate planned programs for tu 
j | employment, adequate housing, social security, «iv! 
| 


other measures of public welfare. By and large, tiu 


no longer seem to regard any particular form of piop 


erty as essential to the achievement of their purpo» 


| 
: 
i 
(i Their most authoritative spokesmen make the claim (hu 
| all they require of any form of property is that i 
p | 
| 
l 
| 
| 


Hi permit the liberation of human energies without mahing 
p the quality of human life dependent upon arbitra, 
decisions. That is why belief in the indispensability wi 


democracy is affirmed as the primary commitment «i 


\ all socialists. And that is why in the present junctur 
| | of world history socialists no longer regard the key issu. 
| | to be the mode of economic production but the mode 
| political decision. 
| The liberation of nuclear energy and cther technolop 
} ical discoveries may solve the problem of poverty unde: 
| any political system. But they cannot solve the problens 
of keeping society free. This, democratic socialists (ull 
Hi) us, is the unending task to which modern socialist 
i 
| 
| 
| 
|| 


devotes itself. 
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i be both unjust and untrue to assert that the 
a acctalism so conceived and so expressed are 
Wern only of those who call themselves “Social- 
lhetefore, socialism as a political party or move- 
m a «democracy can distinguish itself from other 
‘alle parties only by the specific program it pro- 
i meel specific problems. This means that the 

> sneen among them is one of degree, not of kind. 
$ “truggles will continue, but so long as they are 
tof hy the democratic process, democratic socialists 
ssoeledge that they cannot literally become class 
Ihe only class “war” which they are prepared 
wulilicdly to wage is the defense of democracy 

» the enemies of freedom. 

“imocratic socialists deny that this viewpoint means 
liinkruptcy” of the socialist movement. They say, 
ihe contrary, that it represents the diffusion and 
“uph of their ideas. In their eyes, the embarrassments 
oh tlow from the successes of their movement are 
perienced in two ways. First, a clear-cut, comprehen- 
= pogram no longer separates them from their erst- 
le opponents. They are still in the vanguard of 
“nents of social reform, but it is hard for them to 
“siupuish where the socialist vanguard ends and the 
ssi body of non-socialist public opinion begins. The 
sud embarrassment arises from the fact that the old 
‘uous and formulations are reiterated in situations 
uih demand new ones. The immediate reforms that 
‘oi appended to the Communist Manifesto as an 
wuda for socialist action were largely outmoded in the 
nletime of its authors. Each generation of intelligent 
s«laltsts has been compelled to set up a schedule of 
»w measures for adoption based upon a common con- 
“ws Of acceptance of the old. At any definite moment, 
a glance backward in every country where political 
fiewdom has been preserved, even where capitalist forms 
live been retained, will reveal the headway made by 
tlhe ideas and ideals of democratic socialism. Democratic 
atilists assert, perhaps with some Justification, that 
they have inspired measures of reform even among the 
yioups who are still terrified of the name “socialism.” 
loday whether it is a proposal for labor co-determina- 
tion in industry or for an annual guaranteed wage, they 
dluim it to be traceable to the socialist principle that 
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whatever form property takes its use must lw | 
bly controlled by those whom its power «llc 

Democratic socialists insist that, once we |" | 
the rhetoric, it can be more truly said now thaÑ 
past, “We are all socialists now.” Stripped ol 
and catchwords, the differences among democ!:1\:: 
are not reducible to the question of either souil 
capitalism but of more or less. The program ol |! 
cently revived Socialist International is thorou |! 
bued with this spirit. 

By a strange doctrinal shift the orthodox Marxist |): 
of historical materialism seems to have found 
among a small but highly articulate academic pin, 
opponents of socialism. They confidently predic! |! 
planned socialist economy, or any kind of planned : 
omy, must result in the loss of democracy and the u 
totalitarianism. In this view, the mode of econoinn j- 
duction, at least in a socialist society, uniquely deter 
the political system of society. Political action ™ | 
sumably capable of affecting the operation of a free 
ket economy, but political action in a planned ccon» 
is ruled out except as a whip to enforce the grim deo 
of planning boards. Nonetheless, the prediction (hi! 1 
growth in responsible economic control and plannu 
certain to lead to the erosion of political freedom is «i! 
ous on logical as well as historical grounds. Logically, i 
overlooks the plural forms of political control which sı- 
compatible with any given economic system. Histor: ill, 
it does not give sufficient weight to the fact that in coun 
tries where planning goes hand in hand with dictators! 
democracy was destroyed before a planned economy w»- 
introduced and not in consequence of its introduction 

To some it may appear that all the historical content oi 
the traditional socialist movement has been dissolved 1 
the formal abstractions of democracy. From the stau! 
point of the democratic socialist movement this would th 
a profound error, for such a charge identifies democi:i y 
merely with the mechanisms of registering consent. lui 
when democratic socialists speak of “democracy” today 
they refer to much more than electoral procedures. They 
believe that it embraces entire sets of institutional praw 
tices in social, ethnic, legal and educational life, in addı- 
tion to a functioning Bill of Rights for the defense «/ 
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Ihe term “democracy” has in consequence 
Iin their writings a connotation broader, richer, 
“we complex than it has ever had in the past. It 
‘io. nol so much an electoral procedure but a way 
tu former centuries the conception of “democracy 
of life” would have been unintelligible. It is still 
-» today. But its implications in any concrete context 
iicwntly clear to suggest a direction if not a specific 
su of activity. Democratic socialists assert that there 
fulid socialist claim which is excluded from the 

"phon Of democracy as a way of life. 
ʻa democratic socialists substituted one form of 
/iuusm for another? Have they abandoned their 
enth-century dogmas of inevitability, which at least 
l ihe virtue of concreteness, for vacuous abstractions 
u «democracy, for the glorification of unrealizable 
“ou It must be admitted that democratic institutions 
practice have fallen far short of the democratic ideal. 
oetheless with all their imperfections they have proved 
lw a more viable medium for social reconstruction 
se most Marxists in the past have assumed. The agita- 
i question: “Can the worker ‘eat’ democracy?” has 
“su emphatically answered by the worker’s own experi- 
That experience has shown that, under a govern- 
wit based on the principle of individual liberty, the 
“wiker has not only retained and extended his freedoms 
wit that he “eats” far better than in any society in which 
t dictatorship rules, especially where a dictatorship rules 
i his name. His experience has also shown that the work- 
Hs have a stronger vested interest in democracy than has 
uwnagement. In a dictatorship, free trade-unionism is im- 
possible, whereas management can always come to terms 
with the holders of power. Even the wretched securities 
promised by the totalitarian states to the workers are de- 
pendent upon bureaucratic caprice and are forfeited by 
any show of critical independence. In such states where 
workers are denied the freedoms they possess in a demo- 
cralic society, security becomes slavery; vocation, forced 
lubor; privacy, concealment; the family, a hutch for breed- 
ing; the school, an outpost of the state; social intelligence, 
it technique of rationalization; art and literacy, weapons 
lo impose conformity; the person, a subject. This is true 
independently of the forms of property relationship—and 
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independently of whethei they are ool 
capitalist or feudal or bureaucratic. 

For all these reasons socialists conchile (b=: 
mains perennially valid in the ambiguous ko 
ism is the dedication to scientific spirit aud ite 
faith. This is denied by those who, accep o 
as a social philosophy, insist that ail forno oi- 
sooner or later must lead to the abridgincu oi boo 
To this. socialists reply that such a view r 1 
and contributes to strengthening the forces ol ros 
ism opposed not only to American democriiy Tost 
society everywhere. 

The last word in this continuing debate has es 
spoken. Historical events of the new scientific a) 6 
to challenge the solutions which appeared inhi | 
earlier practical and theoretical problems ai = 
must therefore interpret the legacy of Maisy + 
Marxists for himself. Whether he rejects il, svi sjs) | 
modifies it, his decision cannot be wisc unlew. n = 
formed. The sole aim of this study has been to wit | 
in making a wise decision. 


Part || 


SELECTEB READINGS 


A Reading No. 1 — 


WARX AND ENGELS: THE 
COMMUNIST MANIFESTO? 


loth friend and foe regard the Communist Manifesto 
1:88) as one of the most effective and influential politi- 
ad pamphlets ever written. Its context, style, and prophetic 


Paon represent Marx at his best as thinker, writer, and 
man of action. 
kÁ 7 y 


A spectre is haunting Europe—the spectre of Com- 
munism. All the Powers of old Europe have entered into 
a bely alliance to exorcise this spectre: Pope and Czar, 
Metternich and Guizot, French Radicals and German 
police-spies. 

Where is the party in opposition that has not been de- 
cited as Communistic by its opponents in power? Where 
the Opposition that has not hurled back the branding re- 
proach of Communism, against the more advanced oppo- 
aition parties, as well as against its reactionary adver- 
narices? 

Two things result from this fact. 

I. Communism is already acknowledged by all Euro- 
pcan Powers to be itself a Power. 

I[. It is high time that Communists should openly, in 
the face of the whole world, publish their views, their 
uims, their tendencies, and meet this nursery tale of the 
Spectre of Communism with a Manifesto of the party 
itself. 2... 


‘Translated by Samuel Moore and revised by Frederich 


Engels. 
133 
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BOURGEOIS AND PROLETARIANS 


The history of all hitherto existing society is the hist, 
of class struggles. 

Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and 
serf, guild-master and journeyman, in a word, oppress 
and oppressed, stood in constant opposition to one an 
other, carried on an uninterrupted, now hidden, now 
open fight, a fight that each time ended, either in a reve: 
lutionary reconstitution of society at large, or in (lu 
common ruin of the contending classes. 

In the earlier epochs of history, we find almost every 
where a complicated arrangement of society into various 
orders, a manifold gradation of social rank. In ancicit 
Rome we have patricians, knights, plebeians, slaves; in 
the Middle Ages, feudal lords, vassals, guild-masters, 
journeymen, apprentices, serfs; in almost all of these 
classes, again, subordinate gradations. 

The modern bourgeois society that has sprouted from 
the ruins of feudal society has not done away with class 
antagonisms. It has but established new classes, new con 
ditions of oppression, new forms of struggle in place ol 
the old ones. 

Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesscs, 
however, this distinctive feature: it has simplified the 
class antagonisms. Society as a whole is more and morc 
splitting up into two great hostile camps, into two great 
classes directly facing each other: Bourgeoisie and Pro- 
letariat. ... 

The bourgeoisie, historically, has played a most revolu- 
tionary part. 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper hand, 
has put an end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations. 
It has pitilessly torn asunder the motley feudal ties that 
bound man to his “natural superiors,” and has left re- 
Maining no other nexus between man and man than 
naked self-interest, than callous “cash payment.” It has 
drowned the most heavenly ecstasies of religious fervour, 
of chivalrous enthusiasm, of philistine sentimentalism, 
in the icy water of egotistical calculation. It has resolved 
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personal worth into exchange value, and in place of the 
numuberless indefeasible chartered freedoms, has sct up 
ihut single, unconscionable freedom—Free Trade. In one 
wind, for exploitation, veiled by religious and political 
iliistons, it has substituted naked, shameless, direct, bru- 
tal exploitation. 

Ihe bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo every occupa- 
ton hitherto honoured and looked up to with reverent 
uwe. It has converted the physician, the lawyer, the priest, 
the poet, the man of science, into its paid wage-labourers. 

[lie bourgeoisie has torn away from the family its 
sentimental veil, and has reduced the family relation to 
n tere money relation. 

Ihe bourgeoisie . . . has been the first to show what 
man’s activity can bring about. It has accomplished won- 
ders far surpassing Egyptian pyramids, Roman aqueducts, 
and Gothic cathedrals; it has conducted expeditions that 
put in the shade all former Exoduses of nations and 
crusades. 

The bourgeosie cannot exist without constantly revolu- 
tonising the instruments of production, and thereby the 
relations of productions, and with them the whole rela- 
tions Of society. ... 

The need of a constantly expanding market for its 
products chases the bourgeoisie over the whole surface of 
the globe. It must nestle everywhere, settle everywhere, 
establish connexions everywhere. .. . 

The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one hundred 
years, has created more massive and more colossal pro- 
ductive forces than have all preceding generations to- 
ycther. Subjection of Nature’s forces to man, machinery, 
application of chemistry to industry and agriculture, 
steam-navigation, railways, electric telegraphs, clearing of 
whole continents for cultivation, canalisation of rivers, 
whole populations conjured out of the ground—what 
carlier century had even a presentiment that such produc- 
tive forces slumbered in the lap of social labour? 

We see then: the means of production and of exchange, 
on whose foundation the bourgeoisie built itself up, were 
generated in feudal society. At a certain stage in the 
development of these means of production and of ex 
change, the conditions under which feudal society pro- 
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duced and exchanged, the feudal organisation of ayii wl 
ture and manufacturing industry, in one word, the Icutal 
relations of property became no longer compatible with 
the already developed productive forces; they bec:anic 
many fetters. They had to be burst asunder; they wei: 
burst asunder. 

Into their place stepped free competition, accomp:itiie:! 
by a social and political constitution adapted to it, td 
by the economical and political sway of the bourpewa 
class. 

A similar movement is going on before our own evye» 
Modern bourgeois society with its relations of production. 
of exchange and of property, a society that has conjured 
up such gigantic means of production and of exchange, r 
like the sorcerer, who is no longer able to contro! tli 
powers of the nether world whom he has called up by lis 
spells. For many a decade past the history of industry anı 
commerce is but the history of the revolt of modern pro 
ductive forces against modern conditions of production, 
against the property relations that are the conditions to 
the existence of thc bourgeoisie and of its rule. I! ts 
enough to mention the commercial crises that by then 
periodical rcturn put on its trial, each time more thre:il 
eningly, the cxistence of the entire bourgeois society. ln 
these crises a great part not only of the existing products, 
but also of the previously created productive forces, atc 
periodically destroyed. In these crises there breaks out an 
epidemic that, in all earlier epochs, would have seeme: 
an absurdity—the epidemic of over-production. Socicty 
suddenly finds itself put back into a state of momentary 
barbarism; it appears as if a famine, a universal war ol 
devastation, had cut off the supply of every means ol 
subsistence; industry and commerce seem to be destroyc:!. 
and why? Because there is too much civilisation, too much 
means of subsistence, too much industry, too much con 
merce. The productive forces at the disposal of socicty 
no longer tend to further the development of the condi- 
tions of bourgeois property; on the contrary, they have 
become too powerful for these conditions, by which they 
are fettered, and so soon as they overcome these fetters, 
they bring disorder into the whole of bourgeois society, 
endanger the existence of bourgeois property. The condi- 
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Fana of bourgeois society are too narrow to comprise the 
wealth created by them. And how does the bourgcoisie get 
ever these crises? On the one hand by enforced destruc- 
uon ol a mass of productive forces; on the other, by the 
Meuquest of new markets, and by the more thorough 
psploitation of the old ones. That is to say, by paving the 
say for more extensive and more destructive crises, and 
iy diminishing the means whereby crises are prevented. 

Ihe weapons with which the bourgeoisie felled feudal- 
jain to the ground are now turned against the bourgeoisie 
aol. 

Hut not only has the bourgeoisie forged the weapons 
(ut bring death to itself; it has also called into existence 
ins men who are to wield those weapons, the modern 
working class—the proletarians. ... 

Ihe proletariat goes through various stages of develop- 
mënt. With its birth begins its struggle with the bour- 
yeoisic. At first the contest is carried on by individual 
labourers, then by the work-people of a factory, then the 
operatives of one trade, in one locality, against the indi- 
vidual bourgeois who exploits them. .. . 

Rut with the development of industry the proletariat 
not only increases in number; it becomes concentrated in 
ureater masses, its strength grows, and it feels that 
atrength more. The various interests and conditions of 
ule within the ranks of the proletariat are more and more 
equalised, in proportion as machinery obliterates all dis- 
tinclions of labour, and nearly everywhere reduces wages 
ta the same low level. . . . The workers begin to form 
combinations (Trades’ Unions) against the bourgeois; 
they club together in order to keep up the rate of wages; 
they found permanent associations in order to make pro- 
vision beforehand for these occasional revolts. Here and 
there the contest breaks out into riots. 

Now and then the workers are victorious, but only for 
a time. The real fruit of their battle lies, not in the im- 
mediate result, but in the ever-expanding union of the 
workers. . . . 

Finally, in times even the class-struggle nears the deci- 
sive hour, the process of dissolution going on within the 
ruling-class, in fact within the whole range of old society, 
assumes such a violent, glaring character, that a small 
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section of the ruling class cuts itself adrift, aid! | 
revolutionary class, the class that holds the (uli 
hands. Just as, therefore, at an earlier period, a «1v 
the nobility went over to the bourgeoisie, so now n pee) 
of the bourgeoisie goes over to the proletariat, aw! 
particular, a portion of the bourgeois ideolw:::: 
have raised themselves to the level of comprehwud 
theoretically the historical movement as a wholc 

All the preceding classes that got the upper he 
sought to fortify their already acquired status by sul) 
ing society at large to their conditions of appropiialis 
The proletarians cannot become masters of the produ: | 
forces of society, except by abolishing their own [evi 
mode of appropriation, and thereby also every «ili 
previous mode of appropriation. They have nothin) «| 
their own to secure and to fortify; their mission « | 
destroy all previous securities for, and insurance: ei 
individual property. 

All previous historical movements were movementu. 
minorities, or in the interest of minorities. The proletarian 
movement is the self-conscious, independent movement oi 
the immense majority, in the interest of the inime. 
majority. The proletariat, the lowest stratum of our pi: 
ent society, cannot stir, cannot raise itself up, without ih 
whole superincumbent strata of official society Deny 
sprung into the air... . 

In depicting the most general phases of the develi) 
ment of the proletariat, we traced the more or less veile:! 
civil war, raging within existing society, up to the pou 
where that war breaks out into open revolution, an 
where the violent overthrow of the bourgeoisie lays thv 
foundation for the sway of the proletariat. 

Hitherto, every form of society has been based, as we 
have already seen, on the antagonism of oppressing ini! 
oppresscd classes. But in order to oppress a class, certain 
conditions must be assured to it under which it can, «| 
least, continue its slavish existence. The serf, in the perio 
of serfdom, raised himself to membership in the com 
mune, just as the petty bourgeois, under the yoke ol 
feudal absolutism, managed to develop into a bourgeois. 
The modern labourer, on the contrary, instead of rising 
with the progress of industry, sinks deeper and deeper 
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the conditions of existence of his own class. He 
hës a pauper, and pauperism develops more rapidly 
+o population and wealth. And here it becomes evident, 

I (be bourgeoisie is unfit any longer to be the ruling 

‘ose In society, and to impose its conditions of existence 
n society as an overriding law. It is unfit to rule be- 
ıt is incompetent to assure an existence to its slave 

Hun his slavery, because it cannot help letting him sink 

w such a state, that it has to feed him, instead of being 
ial by him. Society can no longer live under this bour- 
- uc, in other words, its existence is no longer compati- 
W with society. 

Ihe essential condition for the existence, and for the 
‘vay of the bourgeois class, is the formation and aug- 
mentation of capital; the condition for capital is wage- 
bour. Wage-labour rests exclusively on competition be- 
‘ween the labourers. The advance of industry, whose 
svoluntary promoter is the bourgeoisie, replaces the 
lalution of the labourers, due to competition, by their 
iwvalutionary combination, due to association. The de- 
velopment of Modern Industry, therefore, cuts from 
wider its feet the very foundation on which the bour- 
ywoisie produces and appropriates products. What the 
lusurgcoisie, therefore, produces, above all, are its own 
wiuve-diggers. Its fall and the victory of the proletariat are 
wqually inevitable... . 


— Reading No. 9 — 


KARL MARX: HISTORICAL 
MATERIALISM ? 


This is Marx’s own classic statement of how he reached 
historical materialism and his summary of the position. 


"From the preface to A Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy (1859). 
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.... The proceedings of the Rhenish lli 
thefts of wood and parcelling of landed propui 
official polemic which Herr von Schaper, then í 
dent of the Rhine Province, opened against the /!/:. 
Zeitung on the conditions of the Moselle peiis..: 
finally debates on free trade and protective (i111! 
vided the first occasions for occupying myscel! wih 
nomic questions. On the other hand, at that time whys 
good will “to go further” greatly outweighed knowl. 
of the subject, a philosophically weakly tinged otw 
French Socialism and Communism made itself audit; 
the Rheinische Zeitung. I declared myself aysiu u 
amateurism, but frankly confessed at the same time i. 
controversy with the Allgemeine Augsburger Zeifiiny || 
my previous studies did not permit me even to voit 
any judgment on the content of the French tendem | 
Instead, I eagerly seized on the illusion of the minajer 
of the Rheinische Zeitung, who thought that by a weal: 
attitude on the part of the paper they could secun 
remission of the death sentence passed upon it, to with 
draw from the public stage into the study. The first wib 
which I undertook for a solution of the doubts whieh 
assailed me was a critical review of the Hegelian phil. 
phy of right, a work the introduction to which appena 
in 1844 in the Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrubiicher, pul 
lished in Paris. My investigation led to the result tuu 
legal relations as well as forms of state are to be grasped 
neither from themselves nor from the so-called gencial 
development of the human mind, but rather have then 
roots in the material conditions of life, the sum total ol 
which Hegel, following the example of the Englishics 
and Frenchmen of the eighteenth century, combines un- 
der the name of “civil society,” that however the anat- 
omy of civil society is to be sought in political econoniy 
The investigation of the latter, which I began in Paris. | 
continucd in Brussels, whither I had emigrated in consc- 
quence of an expulsion order of M. Guizot. 

The general result at which I arrived and which, once 
won, served as a guiding thread for my studies, can be 
briefly formulated as follows: In the social production ol 
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Me, men enter into definite relations of production 

» »strespond to a definite stage of development of 
watertal productive forces. The sum total of these 

oy of production constitutes the economic structure 
sity, the real foundation, on which rises a legal and 
seal superstructure and to which correspond definite 
~ se al social consciousness. The mode of production of 
rial tile conditions (bedingt) the social, political, and 
adw unl life process in general. It is not the conscious- 
“ol men that determines (bestimmt) their being, but, 

a the contrary, their social being that determines their 
ee lousness. At a certain stage of their development, 
+ mulerial productive forces of society come in conflict 
sili the existing relations of production, or—what is 
+» h legal expression for the same thing—with the 
»oerty relations within which they have been at work 
Ssberto. From forms of development of the productive 
Aaien these relations turn into their fetters. Then begins 
ay epoch of social revolution. With the change of the 
*nonuc foundation the entire immense superstructure is 
haue or less rapidly transformed. In considering such 
uamlormations a distinction should always be made be- 
meen the material transformation of the economic condi- 
Uoni Of production, which can be determined with the 
jrecision of natural science, and the legal, political, 
ivlipyious, esthetic or philosophic—in short, ideological 
lions in Which men become conscious of this conflict and 
liyht it out. Just as our opinion of an individual is not 
Mised on What he thinks of himself, so can we not judge 
uf such a period of transformation by its own conscious- 
ness; On the contrary, this consciousness must be ex- 
jluined rather from the contradictions of material life, 
from the existing conflict between the social productive 
forces and the relations of production. No social order 
ever perishes before all the productive forces for which 
there is room in it have developed; and new, higher rela- 
lions of production never appear before the material con- 
ditions of their existence have matured in the womb of 
ihe old society itself. Therefore mankind always sets itself 
only such tasks as it can solve; since, looking at the matter 
more closely, it will always be found that the task itself 
urises only when the material conditions for its solution 
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already exist or are at least in the process ot «< 
broad outlines Asiatic, ancient, feudal, and n=! 
geois modes of production can be designato: 
sive epochs in the economic formation «| 
bourgeois relations of production are the lasi 
form of the social process of production auu 
not in the sense of individual antagonism, buli 
arising from the social conditions of life ol i 
viduals; at the same time the productive force. « 
ing in the womb of bourgeois society create (li 
conditions for the solution of that antagonism. {Iu 
formation brings, therefore, the prehistory of bino 
ciety to a close. ... 


— Reading No. 3 — 


KARL MARX: THE FETISHISM O 
THE COMMODITY AND ITS 
SE RET 


This is one of the key passages in Marx’s sociolows al 
interpretation of economic categories in which he sechs 
establish that commodities, products of men’s hands. 
in the saddle and ride him according to their own law. 


Y f Á 


A commodity appears, at first sight, a trivial thing, scl! 
understood. Its analysis shows that it is a very compl: 
cated thing, abounding in metaphysical subtleties and 


e From Capital, vol. 1 ch. 1. sec. 4, English trans. by Erne 
Untermann (Chicago: Charles Kerr & Co., 1906). 
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» «al quirks. So far as it is a value in use, there is 

“iystertous about it, whether I consider it from 

m of vicw that by its properties it is capable of 

» buman wants, or from the point of view that 

syeertics are the product of human labour. It is 

+ woon-day, that man, by his industry, changes the 

GI the materials furnished by nature, in such a 

to make them useful to him. The form of wood, 

wsiande, is altered, by making a table out of it. Yet, 

L that the table continues to be that common, every- 

Hang, Wood. But, so soon as it steps forth as a com- 

it is changed into something transcendent. It not 

© stands with its feet on the ground, but, in relation to 

iw: commodities, it stands on its head, and evolves 

| us wooden brain grotesque ideas, far more won- 
sty) than “table-turning” ever was. 

(le mystical character of commodities does not origi- 

therefore, in their use-value. Just as little does it 


: vil from the nature of the determining factors of 
Lor, in the first place, however varied the useful 
tule of labour, or productive activities, may be, it is a 


-ysiulogical fact, that they are functions of the human 
Ianis, and that each such function, whatever may be 
is nature or form, is essentially the expenditure of human 
toult, nerves, muscles, &c. Secondly, with regard to that 
slich forms the groundwork for the quantitative de- 
cmination of value, namely the duration of that expendi- 
nue, or the quantity of labour, it is quite clear that there 
i u palpable difference between its quantity and quality. 
ln all states of society, the labour-time that it costs to 
poduce the means of subsistence must necessarily be an 
vbject of interest to mankind, though not of equal interest 
Iin different stages of development. And lastly, from the 
moment that men in any way work for one another, their 
labour assumes a social form. 

Whence, then, arises the enigmatical character of the 
product of labour, so soon as it assumes the form of 
commodities? Clearly from this form itself. The quality 
of all sorts of human labour is expressed objectively by 
their products all being equally values; the measure of the 
expenditure of labour-power by the duration of that ex- 
penditure takes the form of the quantity of value of the 
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products of labour; and finally, the mutual rcl 
producers, within which the social characte: © 
bour affirms itself, take the form of a social (li 
tween the products. 

A commodity is therefore a mysterious tlun 
because in it the social character of men’s labou |, 
to them as an objective character stamped upon ile 
uct of that labour; because the relation of the pv 
to the sum total of their own labour is pie: 
them as a social relation, existing not between thrin 
but between the products of their labour. Ihi 
reason why the products of labour become comin 
social things whose qualities are at the same iru ı 
ceptible and imperceptible by the senses. In tlv 
way the light from an object is perceived by us not a 
subjective excitation of our optic nerve, but is tli 
jective form of something outside the eye itsc!! thu 
the act of seeing, there is at all events, an actual pa 
of light from one thing to another, from the «vi: 
object to the eye. There is a physical relation bheiw. 
physical things. But it is different with commoduĖ 
There, the existence of the things qud commoudili., 
the value relation between the products of labour wli. 
stamps them as commodities, have absolutely no conn: 
tion with their physical properties and with the mites 
relations arising therefrom. There it is a definite sowa 
relation between men, that assumes, in their eyes, tis 
fantastic form of a relation between things. In oii: 
therefore, to find an analogy, we must have recourse |. 
the mist-enveloped regions of the religious world. lù {liu 
world the productions of the human brain appear as ind 
pendent beings cndowed with life, and entering into teln 
tion both with one another and the human race. So ıt | 
in the world of commodities with the products of men'a 
hands. This I call the Fetishism which attaches itscl! to 
the products of labour, so soon as they are produce: .. 
commodities, and which is therefore inseparable from ilu 
production of commodities. 

This Fetishism of commodities has its origin, as tho 
foregoing analysis has already shown, in the peculii 
social character of the labour that produces them. 

As a general rule, articles of utility become com- 
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ves, only because they are products of the labour of 

ae uulividuals or groups of individuals who carry on 
wuk independently of each other. The sum total of 

Jeu of all these private individuals forms the aggre- 
intuntr Of society. Since the producers do not come 
inl contact with each other until they exchange 
products, the specific social character of each pro- 

/4 labour does not show itself except in the act of 
-thoupe. In other words, the labour of the individual 
si sisclf as a part of the labour of society, only by 
am Of the relations which the act of exchange estab- 
tes directly between the products, and, indirectly 
ugh them, between the producers. To the latter, 
‘erelore, the relations connecting the labour of one 
solividual with that of the rest appear, not as direct 
«ial relations between individuals at work, but as what 
‘ey really are, material relations between persons and 
»wial relations between things. It is only by being ex- 
shaped that the products of labour acquire, as values, 
“ë uniform social status, distinct from their varied forms 
Wi vxtstence as objects of utility. This division of a product 
Iulo n useful thing and a value becomes practically im- 
"ulant, only when exchange has acquired such an exten- 
son that useful articles are produced for the purpose of 
lute exchanged, and their character as values has there- 
lute to be taken into account, beforehand, during produc- 
Uon. From this moment the labour of the individual 
poducer acquires socially a two-fold character. On the 
une hand, it must, as a definite useful kind of labour, 
sutisfy a definite social want, and thus hold its place as 
purt and parcel of the collective labour of all, as a branch 
of «a social division of labour that has sprung up spon- 
luncously. On the other hand, it can satisfy the manifold 
wants of the individual producer himself, only in so far 
us the mutual exchangeability of all kinds of useful 
private labour is an established social fact, and therefore 
the private useful labour of each producer ranks on an 
cquality with that of all others. The equalization of the 
most different kinds of labour can be the result only of an 
abstraction from their inequalities, or of reducing them 
to their common denominator, viz., expenditure of human 
labour power or human labour in the abstract. The two- 
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fold social character of the labour of the indiss) 
pears to him, when reflected in his brain, only wil: 
forms which are impressed upon that labour iti 
practice by the exchange of products. In thi. 
character that his own labour possesses of bon 
useful takes the form of the condition, that (he je 
must be not only useful, but useful for othoi, u» 
social character that his particular labour has 
the equal of all other particular kinds of Jabou 
the form that all the physically different iti | 
are the products of labour, have one common «quo! 
viz., that of having value. 

Hence, when we bring the products of our labou : 
Telation with each other as values, it is not because wi 
in these articles the material receptacles of honiose 
human labour. Quite the contrary; whenever, by au 
change, we equate as values our different product, | 
that very act, we also equate, as human labour, the s: 
ferent kinds of labour expended upon them. We iue w 
aware of this, nevertheless we do it. Value, therclore, t 
not stalk about with a label describing what it is |! 
value, rather, that converts every product into «1 i 
hieroglyphic. Later on, we try to decipher the luo 
glyphic, to get behind the secret of our own sis! 
products; for to stamp an object of utility as a valuc 
just as much a social product as language. The iri 
scientific discovery, that the products of labor, so lu u 
they are values, are but material expressions of the buman 
labour spent in their production, marks, indeed, an cy» |: 
in the history of the development of the human race, bui 
by no means, dissipates the mist through which the soul 
character of labour appears to us to be an objectiv: 
character of the products themselves. The fact, that in tl 
particular form of production with which we are dealin), 
viz., the production of commodities, the specific social 
character of private labour carried on independently, con 
sists in the equality of every kind of that labour, by virtu 
of its being human labour, which character, therefore, 
assumes in the product the form of value—this fact ip 
pears to the producers, notwithstanding the discovery 
above referred to, to be just as real and final, as the fact. 
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tier the discovery by science of the component 
air, the atmosphere itself remained unaltered. 
‘het, first of all, practically concerns producers when 
Mako an exchange, is the question; how much of 
(her product they get for their own? in what 
‘ions the products are exchangeable? When these 
Hons have, by custom, attained a certain stability, 
peur to result from the nature of the products, so 
lur instance, one ton of iron and two ounces of gold 
year ns naturally to be of equal value as a pound of 
, ©! oud a pound of iron in spite of their different physi- 
ul chemical qualities appear to be of equal weight. 
HW «laracter of having value, when once impressed upon 
e elucts, obtains fixity only by reason of their acting and 
«ting, upon each other as quantities of value. These 
sulittes. vary continually, independently of the will, 
hight and action of the producers. To them their own 
iul nction takes the form of the action of objects, which 
le the producers instead of being ruled by them. It 
squires a fully developed production of commodities be- 
‘ee, from accumulated experience alone, the scientific 
uviction springs up, that all the different kinds of 
Mivate labour, which are carried on independently of 
sach other, and yet as spontaneously developed branches 
1 the social division of labour, are continually being 
amluced to the quantitive proportions in which society re- 
mures them. And why? Because, in the midst of all the 
wcidental and ever fluctuating exchange-relations be- 
iween the products, the labour-time socially necessary for 
iheir production forcibly asserts itself like an over-riding 
law of nature. The law of gravity thus asserts itself when 
« house falls about our ears. The determination of the 
magnitude of value by labour-time is therefore a secret, 
hidden under the apparent fluctuations in the relative 
values of commodities. Its discovery, while removing all 
uppearance of mere accidentality from the determination 
of the magnitude of the values of products, yet in no way 
ulters the mode in which that determination takes place. 
Man’s reflections on the forms of social life, and conse- 
quently, also, his scientific analysis of those forms, take a 
course directly opposite to that of their actual historical 
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development. He begins, post festum, with 1l 

the process of development ready to hand betor |. 
characters that stamp products as commodities, a! 
establishment is a necessary preliminary to (he «i: 

of commodities, have already acquired tlic 

natural, self-understood forms of social life, |» | 

seeks to decipher, not their historical charactoi. to 

eyes they are immutable, but their meaning. Cons; 

it was the analysis of the prices of commodilics thai 

led to the determination of the magnitude of valu 

was the common expression of all commodities ti oss 
that alone led to the establishment of their chaira 
values. It is, however, just this ultimate money torm 
the world of commodities that actually conceals, i 
of disclosing, the social character of private libo a 
the social relations between the individual produ 
When I state that coats or boots stand in a reliiion 
linen, because it is the universal incarnation of str 
human labour, the absurdity of the statement is scli «1 
dent. Nevertheless, when the producers of coan 
boots compare those articles with linen, or what «i» 
same thing with gold or silver, as the universal cipu 
lent, they express the relation between their own pruva 
labour and the collective labour of society in the 1 
absurd form. 

The categories of bourgeois economy consist ol *1 1: 
like forms. They are forms of thought expressiny: wul. 
social validity the conditions and relations of a deliits 
historically determined mode of production, viz., the jus 
duction of commodities. The whole mystery of commodi 
ties, all the magic and necromancy that surrounds the 
products of labour as long as they take the form of com 
modities, vanishes therefore, so soon as we come to othe: 
forms of production. 


= 


Reading No. 4 — 


MARX: HISTORICAL 
IKINDENCY OF CAPITALIST 
\( CUMULATION 4 


t lection gives Marx’s prediction of the economic 
rinent and ultimate denouement of a commodity 
Ma tug society. 


7 T T 


that docs the primitive accumulation of capital, i.e., 
liistortcal genesis, resolve itself into? In so far as it is 
iutnediate transformation of slaves and serfs into 
» lubourers, and therefore a mere change of form, it 
» (nvuns the expropriation of the immediate producers, 
ie dissolution of private property based on the 

ait of its owner. 
(lw private property of the labourer in his means of 
Auction is the foundation of petty industry; petty in- 
isali y, again, is an essential condition for the develop- 
“ul of social production and of the free individuality of 
W labourer himself. Of course, this petty mode of pro- 
se tlon exists also under slavery, serfdom, and other 
Ha of dependence. But it flourishes, it lets loose its 
ehole cnergy, only where the labourer is the private 
ucr Of his own means of labour set in action by him- 
Æl the peasant of the land which he cultivates, the ar- 
tein of the tool which he handles as a virtuoso. This 
male Of production presupposes parcelling of the soil, 
sad scattering of the other means of production. . . . At 
& certain stage of development it brings forth the mate- 
ial agencies for its own dissolution. From that moment 
uw forces and new passions spring up in the bosom of 
“ciety, but the old social organisation fetters them and 


‘trom Capital, vol. I, ch. XXXII, English trans. by Ernest 
Untermann (Chicago: Charles Kerr & Co., 1906). 
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keeps them down. It must be annihilated: i! v 
lated. 

Its annihilation, the transformation of the individu 
and scattered means of production into socially : 
trated ones, of the pigmy property of the manuy in 
huge property of the few, the expropriation ol (u 
mass of the people from the soil, from the mcan» ol 
sistence and from the means of labour, this teat 
painful expropriation of the mass of people tormis 
prelude to the history of capital. Self-earned private p- 
erty, that is based, so to say, on the fusing together ol 
isolated, independent labourer with the condition. oi 
labour, is supplanted by capitalistic private piope 
which rests on exploitation of the nominally free lal 
vf others, i.e., on wages-labour. 

As soon as this process of transformation hii 
ciently decomposed the old society from top to bott 
as soon as the labourers are turned into proletarians, tl: 
means of labour into capital, as soon as the capis 
mode of production stands on its own feet, then u 
further socialisation of labour and the further translo 
tion of the land and other means of production, as well 
the further expropriation of private proprietors, tık 
new form. That which is now to be expropriated n | 
longer the labourer working for himself, but the capitals 
exploiting many labourers. This expropriation is acco 
plished by the action of the immanent laws of capitahwu 
production itself, by the centralisation of capital. Ow. 
capitalist always kills many. 

Hand in hand with this centralisation, or this exproy is 
tion of many capitalists by few, develops, on an ewi 
extending scale, the cooperative form of the labow 
process, the conscious technical application of science, thu 
economising of all means of production by combine: 
socialised labour, the entanglement of all peoples in th. 
net of the world-market, and with this, the internation! 
character of the capitalistic regime. 

Along with the constantly diminishing number of 1l 
magnates of capital, who usurp and monopolise all: 


vantages of this process of transformation, grows the mi. 


of misery, oppressions, slavery, degradation, exploitation 


but with this too grows the revolt of the working-cliiss. 


——— SS saa 
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+ increasing in numbers, and disciplined, united, 

pail] by the very mechanism of the process of capi- 

| jontuction itself. The monopoly of capital becomes 

tsi upon the mode of production, which has sprung 

wl Mourished along with, and under it. Centralisations 

ine means of production and socialisation of labour at 

/ seach a point where they become incompatible with 

I oapttalist integument. This integument is burst asun- 

» the knell of capitalist private property sounds. The 
‘)soprtulors are expropriated, ... 


— Reading No. 5 — 


KARL MARX: RELIGION AND 
ECONOMICS ® 


In this selection Marx applies historical materialism to 
religion, 


T T tá 


Ihe religious world is but the reflex of the real world. 
Aut for a society based upon the production of com- 
modilies, in Which the producers in general enter into 
» tal relations with one another by treating their products 
ss commodities and values, whereby they reduce their 
individual private labour to the standard of homogeneous 
human labour—for such a society, Christianity with its 
cultus of abstract man, more especially in its bourgeois 
ievelopments, Protestantism, Deism, &c., is the most fit- 


“trom Capital, vol. 1 ch. 1. sec. 4. English trans. by Ernest 
Untermann (Chicago: Charles Kerr & Co., 1906). 
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ting form of religion. In the ancient Asiat 
cient modes of production, we find that iln 
men into producers of commodities holds 
place, which, however, increases.in importan : 
itive communities approach nearer and ii: 
dissolution. Trading nations, properly so o 
the ancient world only in its interstices, like |! 
Epicurus in the Intermundia, or like Jews in thi | 
Polish society. Those ancient social organisii oi | 
tion are, as compared with bourgeois socicly | 
simple and transparent. But they are founded! «i 
the immature development of man individual 

not yet severed the umbilical cord that unites lum 
fellow men in a primitive tribal community 

direct relations of subjection. They can arise iu! 
only when the development of the productive | 
labour has not risen beyond a low stage, and wl 

fore, the social relations within the sphere of maiou 
between man and man, and between man and Nahu 
correspondingly narrow. This narrowness is rollo t 
the ancient worship of Nature, and in the other ehu 
of the popular religions. The religious reflex ol tli 
world can, in any case, only then finally vanish, wtu 
practical relations of everyday life offer to man now | 
perfectly intelligible and reasonable relations witli iu. 
to his fellowmen and to nature. 

The life-process of society, which is based on the pi 
ess of material production, does not strip off its mivat. 
veil until it is treated as production by freely assc iit 
men, and is consciously regulated by them in accordan 
with a settled plan. This, however, demands for socit 
certain material ground-work or set of conditions ol cv» 
ence which in their turn are the spontaneous produi si 
a long and painful process of development. 


Reading No. 6 — 


iL MARX: ON TRADITION, 
MRSONALITY, AND CLASS- 
HL ORCES® 


I Howlng are a few key passages from one of Marx's 

val writings, The 18th Brumaire of Louis Napo- 

n which Marx applies his theory of history to an 

sit contemporary event. The first two paragraphs 

yu the preface to the second edition; the rest from 
uly of the text. 


Á 7 > 


the writings dealing with the same subject approxi- 
y ut the same time as mine, only two deserve notice: 
w Hugos Napoleon the Little and Proudhon’s Coup 
fae 
tor Hugo confines himself to bitter and witty invec- 
» ayuinst the responsible publisher of the coup d'état. 
i» event itself appears in his work like a bolt from the 
ow Ile sees in it only the violent act of a single individ- 
| lic does not notice that he makes this individual great 
Had of little by ascribing to him a personal power of 
“lative such as would be without parallel in world his- 
h; Proudhon, for his part, seeks to represent the coup 
‘itt as the result of an antecedent historical develop- 
seat, Unnoticeably, however, his historical construction 
i the coup d'état turns into a historical apologia for its 
sei, Thus he falls into the error of our so-called objective 
sistorians. I, on the contrary, demonstrate how the class 
veuggle in France created circumstances and relationships 
‘int made it possible for a grotesque mediocrity to play a 
hero's part. 


' Marx-Engels, Selected Works, English trans. (Foreign Lan- 
guage Publishing House: Moscow, 1950), vol. I, pp. 
221 ff. 
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Hegel remarks somewhere that all fact. 
ages of great importance in world history | 
were, twice. He forgot to add: the first unu 
the second as farce. Caussidiére for Danii, | 


for Robespierre, the Montagne of 1848 to | | 
Montagne of 1793 to 1795, the Nephew Iot ib 
And the same caricature occurs in the cioun 
tending the second edition of the eighteenth N 
Men make their own history, but they do noi 
just as they please; they do not make it undi 
stances chosen by themselves, but under cic in 
directly encountered, given and transmiltc! (t 
past. The tradition of all the dead generation: 
like a nightmare on the brain of the livin) A 
when they seem engaged in revolutionizing {!. 
and things, in creating something that has m 
existed, precisely in such periods of revolutiona 
they anxiously conjure up the spirits of the pa-t ı 
service and borrow from them names, battle cin 
costumes in order to present the new scene ol w: 
tory in this time-honoured disguise and this lu: 
language. Thus Luther donned the mask of the \, 
Paul, the Revolution of 1789 to 1814 draped useli 
nately as the Roman republic and the Roman o 
and the Revolution of 1848 knew nothing Deltei | 
than to parody, now 1789, now the revolution:r:y | 
tion of 1793 to 1795. In like manner a bceginnei 
has learnt a new language always translates it ba) 
his mother tongue, but he has assimilated the «ui 
the new language and can produce freely in it only ©! 
he finds his way in it without recalling the old aud | 
gets his native tongue in the use of the new. 
Consideration of this conjuring up of the deal 
world history reveals at once a salient difference. Cau 
Desmoulins, Danton, Robespierre, Saint-Just, Napol 
the heroes as well as the parties and the masses ot | 
old French Revolution, performed the task of their te 
in Roman costume and with Roman phrases, the t.sk 
unchaining and setting up modern bourgeois socicty | 
first ones knocked the feudal basis to pieces and mow. 
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feudal heads which had grown on it. The other 

side Mrance the conditions under which alone 

“yetition could be developed, parcelled landed 

sayoited, and the unchained industrial produc- 

*#s of the nation employed; and beyond the 
© borders he everywhere swept the feudal institu- 
say, so far as was necessary to furnish bourgeois 
- in france with a suitable up-to-date environment 

lwropean Continent. The new social formation 
sublished, the antediluvian Colossi disappeared 
sith them = resurrected Romanity—the Brutuses, 
h, lublicolas, the tribunes, the senators, and Cae- 
wolf. Bourgeois society in its sober reality had 

svn tts true interpreters and mouthpieces in the 
Cousins, Royer-Collards, Benjamin Constants and 
io. its real military leaders sat behind the office 

s and the hog-headed Louis XVIII was its political 

Wholly absorbed in the production of wealth and 
«clul competitive struggle, it no longer compre- 
ahl that ghosts from the days of Rome had watched 
its cradle. But unheroic as bourgeois society is, it 
sitheless took heroism, sacrifice, terror, civil war 
| bultles of peoples to bring it into being. And in the 

“ally austere traditions of the Roman republic its 

ualors found the ideals and the art forms, the self- 

jwions that they needed in order to conceal from 

svelves the bourgeois limitations of the content of 

i atruggles and to keep their enthusiasm on the high 
aha of the great historical tragedy. Similarly, at another 
sae of development, a century earlier, Cromwell and 
w Inglish people had borrowed speech, passions and 
sions from the Old Testament for their bourgeois 
“olution. When the real aim had been achieved, when 
+» bourgeois transformation of English society had been 
»eotuplished, Locke supplanted Habakuk. 

Hourgeois revolutions, like those of the eighteenth cen- 
wy, storm swiftly from success to success; their dra- 
malic effects outdo each other; men and things seem set 
w sparkling brilliants; ecstasy is the everyday spirit; but 
ihey are short-lived; soon they have attained their zenith, 
ud a long crapulent depression lays hold of society 
imfare it learns soberly to assimilate the results of its 
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storm-and-stress period. On the other [hint | 
revolutions, like those of the ninetcenth cute. 
themselves constantly, interrupt themsclve. «ouu 
their own course, come back to the apparo 
plished in order to begin it afresh, deride wuh 
ful thoroughness the inadequacies, weal 
trinesses of their first attempts, seem to thiow «l 
adversary only in order that he may drav m 
from the earth and rise again, more girint 
them, recoil ever and anon from the indit» 
giousness of their own aims, until a situation | 
created which makes all turning back imposa 
the conditions themselves cry out: 


Hic Rhodus, hic salta! (Here is Rhodes: do yve 
here and now!) 


. . . The Constitution, the National Asset 
dynastic parties, the blue and the red repully 
heroes of Africa, the thunder from the platformi, tlu 
lightning of the daily press, the entire literaturo, ih 
litical names and the intellectual reputations, ih 
law and the penal code, the liberté, égalité, fraternu 
the second Sunday in May 1852—all has vitisti 
a phantasmagoria before the spell of a man whim 
his enemies do not make out to be a magician. tin 
suffrage seems to have survived only for a mows 
order that with its own hand it may makc ils Iı 
and testament before the eyes of all the world ji! 
clarc in the name of the people itself: All thi . 
deserves to perish. 

It is not enough to say, as the French do, thai i 
nation was taken unawares. A nation and a wor. 
not forgiven the unguarded hour in which the firs! «| 
turer that came along could violate them. The tiddi 
not solved by such turns of speech, but merely lorn 
lated differently. It remains to be explained how i non 
of thirty-six millions can be surprised and delivers! : 
resisting into captivity by three high-class swirl: 

. under the absolute monarchy, during the |: 
Revolution, under Napoleon, bureaucracy was onb || 
means of preparing the class rule of the bourke: 
Under the Restoration, under Louis Philippe, unde: tl- 
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weutury republic, it was the instrument of the 
» ilai, however much it strove for power of its 


H under the second Bonaparte does the state seem 

s nade itself completely independent... . 

ss! yet the state power is not suspended in midair. 
© aaie represents a class, and the most numerous 

. of Irench society at that, the small-holding peas- 


ioe small-holding peasants form a vast mass, the 
“ters of which live in similar conditions but without 
‘int into manifold relations with one another. Their 

» uf production isolates them from one another in- 

Hi uf bringing them into mutual intercourse. The isola- 

i increased by France’s bad means of communica- 

nnl by the poverty of the peasants. Their field of 
liuvtion, the small holding, admits of no division 

l ighaur in its cultivation, no application of science and, 
syelore, no diversity of development, no variety of 
Wnt, no wealth of social relationships. Each individual 
“hnl family is almost self-sufficient; it itself directly 
-suluces the major part of its consumption and thus 
»quites its means of life more through exchange with 
sive than in intercourse with society. A small holding, 
s yeusant and his family; alongside them another small 
siding, another peasant and another family. A few 
oe of these make up a village, and a few score of 
illuzes make up a Department. In this way, the great 
yew. of the French nation is formed by simple addition 
| homologous magnitudes, much as potatoes in a sack 
ham it sack of potatoes. In so far as millions of families 
‘ye under cconomic conditions of existence that sep- 
unte their mode of life, their interests and their culture 
liom (hose of the other classes, and put them in hostile 
upposition to the latter, they form a class. In so far as 
there is merely a local interconnection among these 
snall-holding peasants, and the identity of their interests 
begets no Community, no national bond and no political 
wganization among them, they do not form a class. 
[ley are consequently incapable of enforcing their class 
interest in their own name, whether through a parliament 
ur through a convention. They cannot represent them- 
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selves, they must be represented. Their «| 
must at the same time appear as their mast« 
thority over them, as an unlimited governmicot | 
that protects them against the other clisse. « 
them rain and sunshine from above. The poeh 
fluence of the small-holding peasants, therefor 
final expression in the executive power stil! 
society to itself. 

Historical tradition gave rise to the behet oi 
French peasants in the miracle that a man 
Napoleon would bring all the glory back to them 
an individual turned up who gives himsclf ow a. 
man because he bears the name of Napoleon, i 
sequence of the Code Napoléon, which lays down th. 
la recherche de la paternité est interdite. .. . 

. . . The Bonaparte dynasty represents not the rew 
tionary, but the conservative peasant that striki 
beyond the condition of his social existence, the n 
holding, not the country folk who, linked up with u 
towns, want to overthrow the old order throup! th 
own energies, but on the contrary those who, in stupet 
seclusion within this old order, want to see thei '!: 
and their small holdings saved and favoured by the ph 
of empire. It represents not the enlightenment, Dut ths 
superstition of the peasant; not his judgment, but his 
prejudice; not his future, but his past... . 


T Reading No. 7 — 


DERICK ENGELS: “SCIENTIFIC” 
/ERSUS “UTOPIAN” 
Ea ALIM? 


Ihëvwe passages give Engels’ more prosaic and detailed 
wn of some of Marx’s leading ideas with special ref- 
© to what distinguished Marx and Engels, in their 
o minds, from all varieties of Utopianism. 


A ced, 


1 Á tá 


. The Utopians’ mode of thought has for a long 
wu governed the Socialist ideas of the nineteenth cen- 
wiy, and still governs some of them. Until very recently 
+! trench and English Socialists did homage to it. The 
siler German Communism, including that of Weitling, 
sus of the same school. To all these Socialism is the 
sopression of absolute truth, reason, and justice, and has 
vuly to be discovered to conquer all the world by virtue 
HI tts own power. And as absolute truth is independent 
HI time, space, and of the historical development of man, 
i is a mere accident when and where it is discovered. 
With all this, absolute truth, reason, and justice are dif- 
ferent with the founder of each different school. And as 
eich one’s special kind of absolute truth, reason, and 
justice is again conditioned by his subjective understand- 
ing, his conditions of existence, the measure of his 
knowledge and his intellectual training, there is no other 
anding possible in this conflict of absolute truths than 
that they shall be mutually exclusive one of the other. 
licnce, from this nothing could come but a kind of ec- 
lectic, average Socialism, which, as a matter of fact, has 
up to the present time dominated the minds of most of 


‘Marx-Engels, Selected Works, English trans. (Foreign Lan- 
guage Publishing House: Moscow, 1950), vol. 2, pp. 
117-118, 125-6, 137-8. 
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the socialist workers in France and Englaud I 
mish-mash allowing of the most manifold sha! 

ion; a mish-mash of such critical statement. . 
theories, pictures of future society by the towuwi 
different sects, as excite a minimum of oppo 
mish-mash which is the more easily brewed ths ù 
definite sharp edges of the individual consiiti«« 
rubbed down in the stream of debate, like roils! 
bles in a brook. 

To make a science of Socialism, it had fis © 
placed upon a real basis... . 

The materialist conception of history starts (ion 
proposition that the production of the means to «1; 
human life and, next to production, the ecxcluiy: 
things produced, is the basis of all social structu. | 
in every society that has appeared in history, (he tin 
in which wealth is distributed and society divided » 
classes or orders is dependent upon what is produ: 
how it is produced, and how the products are cxchonu 
From this point of view the final causes of all um 
changes and political revolutions are to be souvli! 
in men’s brains, not in man’s better insight into ctos 
truth and justice, but in changes in the modes ol produ 
tion and exchange. They are to be sought, not iu th 
philosophy, but in the economics of each particula: 
epoch. The growing perception that existing social wi 
tutions are unreasonable and unjust, that reason hv 
become unreason, and right wrong, is only proof that in 
the modes of production and exchange changes hav 
silently taken place with which the social order, adapto 
to earlier economic conditions, is no longer in kcepuu 
From this it also follows that the means of getting iwl 
of the incongruities that have been brought to light tui. 
also be present, in a more or less developed condition 
within the changed modes of production themscel\v: 
These means are not to be invented by deduction from 
fundamental principles, but are to be discovered in thi 
stubborn facts of the existing system of production. 

What is, then, the position of modern Socialism in 
this connection? 

The present structure of society—this is now prcily 
generally conceded—is the creation of the ruling class 
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luy, of the bourgeoisie. The mode of production 
+s: to the bourgeoisie, known, since Marx, as the 
let mode of production, was incompatible with 
feudal system, with the privileges it conferred upon 
»siduuats, entire social ranks and local corporations, as 
í o with the hereditary ties of subordination which 
eitiuted the framework of its social organisation. The 
~-»peoisic broke up the feudal system and built upon its 
w the capitalist order of society, the kingdom of frec 
lion, of personal liberty, of the equality, before 
che law, of all commodity owners, of all the rest of the 
yilalixt blessings. Thenceforward the capitalist mode 
| ysoduction could develop in freedom. Since steam, 
se linery, and the making of machines by machinery 
enalonmed the older manufacture into modern industry, 
Me productive forces evolved under the guidance of the 
uugeoisic developed with a rapidity and in a degree 
whourd of before. But just as the older manufacture, 
im iis time, and handicraft, becoming more developed 
wider its influence, had come into collision with the 
feudal (rammels of the guilds, so now modern industry, 
m iis more complete development, comes into collision 
sith the bounds within which the capitalist mode of 
meduction holds it confined. The new productive forces 
live already outgrown the capitalistic mode of using 
thêm. And this conflict between productive forces and 
modes of production is not a conflict engendered in the 
mind of man, like that between original sin and divine 
justice. It exists, in fact, objectively, outside us, inde- 
pendently of the will and actions even of the men that 
have brought it on. Modern Socialism is nothing but the 
reflex, in thought, of this conflict in fact; its ideal reflec- 
(lan in the minds, first of the class directiy suffering 
under it, the working class... .° 
Whilst the capitalist mode of production more and 
more completely transforms the great majority of the 
population into proletarians, it creates the power which, 
under penalty of its own destruction, is forced to accom- 
plish this revolution. Whilst it forces on more and more 
the transformation of the vast means of production, al- 
ready socialised, into State property, it shows itself the 
way to accomplishing this revolution. The proletariat 
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seizes political power and turns the means ol p». 
into State property. 

But, in doing this, it abolishes itself as « les 
abolishes all class distinctions and class suit. 
abolishes also the State as State. Society thus |. 
upon class antagonisms, had need of the Stile W 
of an organization of the particular class whicli « 
tempore the exploiting class, an organisation b% 
purpose of forcibly keeping the exploited clhiss «. 
condition of oppression corresponding with (h 
mode of production (slavery, serfdom, wage-lilii) | 
State was the official representative of socicl\ 
whole; the gathering of it together into a visible 
bodiment. But it was this only in so far as il ws o 
State of that class which itself represented, for the 1 
being, society as a whole: in ancient times, the Stats 
slaveowning citizens; in the Middle Ages, the few 
lords; in our own time, the bourgeoisie. When i1 lu! 
becomes the real representative of the whole of sovi 
it renders itself unnecessary. As soon as there © | 
longer any social class to be held in subjection; iis su 
as class rule, and the individual struggle for existem: 
based upon our present anarchy in production, with u 
collisions and excesses arising from these, are remove! 
nothing more remains to be repressed, and a specia 
repressive force, a State, is no longer necessary. The tisi 
act by virtue of which the State really constitutes itli 
the representative of the whole of society—the takini 
possession of the means of production in the name «I 
society—this is, at the same time, its last independe 
act as a State. State interference in social relations hw 
comes, in one domain after another, superfluous, and 
then dies out of itself; the government of persons is tc 
placed by the administration of things, and by the con 
duct of processes of production. The State is not “abo! 
ished.” It withers away... . 


— Reading No. 8 — 


LARI KAUTSKY: THE INFLUENCE 
Miele MODE OF 
PRODUCTION 8 


Kautsky defends historical materialism and clarifies 
» leading assumptions especially the expression that 
te mode of production—the substructure—“ultimately” 

in the last analysis” determines ideology—the super- 
Hinc ture—of society. 


T T T 


We must distinguish among the ideas of any given 
generation between the old which it has inherited from 
ila predecessors and the new which it brings forth itself. 
Ihe new do not necessarily have to elbow out the old. 
Ihey can adapt themselves to it and enrich the spiritual 
lite. Not everything which our ancestors thought or knew 
ia regarded by us as an error. Many old ideas remain 
intact. But of course only those which are compatible, 
ni Icast to some extent compatible, with the new situa- 
tlon. Otherwise they would never be able to maintain 
themselves, they would be surrendered either explicitly 
or in actual fact, that is to say, they would cease to 
exercise a practical effect on the behavior of man and 
therefore not require to be formally repudiated. 

The rise of new ideas under the influence of new 
material conditions, the adaptation of old ideas to new 
relations, the struggle against the old ideas which have 
shown themselves incompatible with the new and their 
final elimination—that is the content of the spiritual 
struggle of every generation in which a new technique 
or economy arises. The impulse to this movement is ex- 


*From Die Materialistische Geschichtsauffsassung (Berlin, 
1927), vol. I, pp. 818-19, 830, 836. 
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clusively provided by the economy. The idcok 
it after some delay. 

But in order to understand the ideas wh! u 
generation has inherited from an earlier tinc. | 
only investigate them but also the previous cph | 
determine which among its ideas were thon 
which not. We will further find that only a jot 
newly developed—and only such ideas can be «s 
in terms of the economic relations of the timo | 
explanation of the others I must go still furthe: 
this fashion, in order to grasp the total ideolopy wi 
time, we must go back to the most distant perits 1 
in that way can we be successful in laying bare all n 
economic origins. But we will always find, if we diy a 
enough, that all ideas are rooted in economic relai 

This is the meaning of the metaphor of substr 
and superstructure. The relationships between tlw 
factors are not as simple as they seem at first plan 

Let us take as an illustration of what has been 
Christianity. Among the ideas which determine the spu" 
ual life of our time it is still of great significance 
Yet it would be completely in vain to try to deitve th 
ideas of Christianity from existing economic conditum 
If we want to understand it we must go back Ive 
time in which it appeared in world history as a 1 
phenomenon. We must investigate its origins duriny: tlw 
first centuries of our era when the democracy of antiqu 
broke down and an all powerful Caesarism arose. Whi 
economic relations of the time and their consequcin se 
the impoverishment of the masses, the concentration « 
wealth in a few hands, loss of population, constant osil 
war between the holders of power who thanks to theu 
accumulations of plunder could support large armics, thi 
cessation of allpolitical activity among the people, twoi 
the impoverished masses became corrupted and could 
be bought while the rich sunk themselves in debauch 
ery:—this was the real basis out of which Christianity 
arose and make it explicable. 

But by no means completely—only that which wis 
distinctively new to it—the longing for peace, scorn ol 
the world, disgust with life, lack of confidence in oncs«'|!! 
and one’s surroundings, etc. ... 
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te besides these features Christianity includes many 

Wi ideas which it did not newly produce but which 
» alteacly found as long dominant, which it took from 
oe lite out of which it arose... . 

We have seen that the degree to which new and old 
ementes are combined in the political, philosophical, 
seliyious, artistic ideology of a period, a class, a party 

an be very different depending upon circumstances. 

Nu ideology, not even the most radical or revolution- 
sty, can be built only out of new elements. That is com- 
pletely impossible for everyone stands on the shoulders 
wf his predecessors and has learned from them, often, 
auf lo say, not enough... 

A history of the ideas of a period, written from the 
standpoint of the materialistic conception of history, 
#hould not limit itself to bringing these ideas in relation 
lo be given economic relations. It will never succeed in 
éaplaining the entire spiritual and cultural life of a 
period in terms of its economy. 

As Engels repeatedly proclaimed economic relations 
ute the decisive factor in world history only in the last 
analysis. . . . This is correct but we must supplement 
this with the recognition of the necessity of distinguish- 
ing among the Constitutions, forms of law, theories, etc. 
of a given period between those it has acquired from 
its predecessors and those it newly produces. 

Only the last are erected on the economic conditions 
of the time. The traditional cultural forms belong, on 
the other hand, not to the consequences, not to the super- 
structure, but to the conditions themselves, to the sub- 
structure of the new economy just as much as the new 
forms of consciousness which corresponds to that econ- 
omy. . . . Let us therefore not forget: only in the last 
analysis is the whole juristic, political, ideological complex 
lo be regarded as a superstructure upon an economic sub- 
structure. For any individual phenomenon in history, 
whether it be of an economic, ideological, or any other 
kind, it is not necessarily valid. In some of its relations 
it functions as substructure, in others as superstructure. 

Only for the actually new appearance in history is the 
Marxist proposition about the relation between the sub- 
structure and superstructure unconditionally valid. 


— Reading No. 8a — 


KARE KAUTSKY: ON THE 
AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM” 


Claiming to be faithful to Marx and Engels’ viov 
agriculture, Kautsky applies them in such a way | 
they are substantially modified. “Orthodoxy” leun 


1 Á Y 


Is the large-scale undertaking superior and 1mo- 
productive in agriculture than it is in industry, and is itu 
the type of organisation which should be aimed i «. 
order to provide the population with cheap food aud 
to ensure more leisure and greater wealth to the avtiul 
tural labourcr with the same, or with an increased, vel 
ume of production? 

A generation ago this question was hotly discussed i 
our ranks. Since then, however, interest has somewhaw 
waned. Marx and Engels held that with modern agricul 
tural methods and practice large holdings show the sanw 
advantages as big industry, this being the only type ol 
Organisation in which modern methods of production 
can be utilised to the full. They considered that the peas 
ant small-holder was a relic of barbarian times, doom! 
to disappear, and that it was no task of ours to encou 
age his survival. This view was borne out by a series ol 
events, and became particularly manifest during the 
great agricultural crisis in the two final decades of the 
last century. The other members of the Party came 
forward, the most famous being Eduard David, who dc 
clared that the rule with regard to the superiority ol 
large-scale undertakings did not apply to agriculture in 
the same way as it did to industry, but that, on the con- 
trary, small peasant holdings were preferable, the future 


° Karl Kautsky, Bolshevism at a Deadlock, English trans. 
(New York, 1931), pp. 34 ff. 
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uy with them. In agriculture, unlike industry, the 
sapt system cannot be dispensed with by socializing 
seus seule enterprises, but would result from their dis- 
yrntton and division into small family holdings which 
tu be worked by the husband, the wife, and the younger 
shildren without the aid of hired labor. 

Ilus discussion induced me to deal with the matter thor- 

uphly in my book The Agrarian Question (1899). ... 

Ihe main conclusion which I formed in 1899 was that 
I had (o agree in some points with David, and had to 
give up the view held by Marx and Engels, only, how- 
Yor, to cling to the essential points of the latter far more 
liinly. | had to agree that the progress of large-scale 
icultiction in agriculture, noticed by Marx and Engels, 
lin! stopped, and that it had never really made much 
loudway. On the other hand, I could not observe a 
joxressive replacement of large-scale undertakings by 
wuall holdings, but noticed that the relative sizes of the 
undertakings remained stable. The one or the other gains 
wound in turn, but the movement is always very slow, 
und never continues for long in the same direction. 
(icnerally speaking, the relationship between the relative 
aizes Of the holdings alters little, if only influenced by 
purely economic factors and not by external forces. It 
is difficult to define precisely the superiority of large- 
scale agriculture as compared with small holdings or vice 
versa; sometimes One, sometimes the other proves to be 
more profitable, all according to the social conditions 
prevailing. 

Marx and Engels had already recognised this. They 
did not consider that every large holding was necessarily 
superior to the small, but only included those which had 
ut their disposal all the appliances provided by modern 
technique and modern agrarian science, which are partly 
inaccessible and partly inapplicable to small holdings. 

Where large and small holdings are worked with the 
same appliances and the same knowledge, the small hold- 
ings always prove to be superior, for the interest of the 
peasant in the output from his holding is far deeper than 
the interest of the hired labourer in the working of large 
holdings. Only the better appliances and greater knowl- 
edge used in the large holdings can counterbalance this 
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superiority of the small holdings. Morcovci. | 
agricultural undertakings developed on linc. \\| 
strongly resisted the application of highly 
machinery and knowledge; this is an important «il! 
between large-scale operations in agriculli 
industry. This is pointed out here, as little atten 
been paid to it. 

Big estates originated very differently from apo% 
big industry. The latter is of relatively recent date | 
only a few centuries old, whereas big estates vil |. 
holdings are already found at the beginniny ol 
history. Capitalistic big industry develops as a isol 
the economic and technical advantages which si =n 
over handicraft. The low prices which it makes poss: 
are its irresistible weapons. 

Landlordism, on the other hand, is the prodit 
force, of conquest... . 

There was no great change when forced labo 
replaced by hired labour on the big estates. The cu 
tional facilities and possibilities of organising to «lu 
proper wages, housing, and hours and conditions ol wet 
are inferior in the country to those in the large town | 
is, therefore, especially difficult for the farm laboure: & 
attain that degree of intelligence, independence, aud 
interest in his work without which the successful appli» 
tion of modern technique and science in agriculture |. 
far less possible than in industry. The work is not alwa 
carried on under the same conditions requiring the «ii 
handling as in a factory, but is done in the open lichi 
where conditions change very quickly, and where machin 
ery and methods of modern agriculture must be adapto 
accordingly. Modern large-scale organisation, in av: 
culture then, demands a higher degree of intellige o 
and independence from the paid worker than niu 
branches of big industry. The social conditions unde: 
which the big estates have been managed hitherto Maike 
it more difficult than in the towns for the paid laboure: 
to acquire more knowledge, to get accustomed to indv 
pendent thinking and acting, to form big organisation, 
and to influence the process of production through 
them. This is the mainreason why large-scale agriculturo 
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st yel attained that economic superiority which is 
uy it by virtue of modern technique and biological 
VE TICS, 


= Reading No. 9 — 


| ORG! PLEKHANOV: THE 
INDIVIDUAL IN HISTORY 19 


Here is Plekhanov’s “sophisticated” yet orthodox de- 
fence of the monistic interpretation of history in which 
ultimately” the mode of economic production and not 
wervonality, no matter how outstanding, decides. In this 
svunection Kautsky’s chapter in Vol. II of his Material- 
lic Interpretation of History (1927) and Trotsky’s dis- 
cussion in the History of the Russian Revolution (1932), 
Vol. I. should be consulted. Cf. also chapter V of my 
Ihe Hero in History: A Study in Limitation and Pos- 
ability for a critique. 


1 á 7 


Sainte-Beuve thought that had there been a sufficient 
uumber of minor and dark causes of the kind that he 
had mentioned, the outcome of the French Revolution 
would have been the opposite of what we know it to 
havc been. This is a great mistake. No matter how intri- 
cutcly the minor psychological and physiological factors 
causes may have been interwoven, they would not under 


"G, V. Plekhanov, The Role of the Individual in History 
(1898), English trans. (Foreign Language Publishing 
House: Moscow, 1944), pp. 37-41. 
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any circumstances have eliminated the great soi 
that gave rise to the French Revolution; iui! a> | 
these needs remained unsatisfied the revolutions 
ment in France would have continued. To make 1l 
come of this movement the opposite of what i 
needs that gave rise to it would have had to be th 
posite of what they were; and this, of course, no 
bination of minor causes would ever be able (o by 
about. 

The causes of the French Revolution lay in the «l 
acter of social relations; and the minor causes voi 
by Sainte-Beuve could lie only in the personal «i 
of individuals. The final cause of social relationships b 
in the state of productive forces. This depends on u 
qualities of individuals, perhaps, only in the sem ul 
these individuals possess more or less talent for mils 
technical improvements, discoveries and invention 
Sainte-Beuve did not have these qualities in mind 
other qualities, however, enable individuals directly n 
influence the state of productive forces, and heme, thi 
social relations which they determine, 1.e., economii 
relations. No matter what the qualities of the given wil 
vidual may be, they cannot eliminate the given ccononu 
relations if the latter conform to the given state ol pro 
ductive forces. But the personal qualities of indivi 
make them more or less fit to satisfy those social tees: 
which arise out of the given economic relations, oi to 
prevent such satisfaction. The urgent social need wl 
France at the end of the Eighteenth Century wis Ilw 
substitution for the obsolete political institutions of now 
Institutions that would conform more to her economn 
system. The most prominent and useful public men 
of that time were those who were more capable Ihan 
others of helping to satisfy this most urgent need. \W 
will assume that Mirabeau, Robespierre, and Napoleon 
were men of this type. What would have happened 
had premature death not removed Mirabeau from the 
political stage? The constitutional monarchist party 
would have retained their considerable power for : 
longer period; its resistance to the republicans would, 
therefore, have been more energetic. But that is all. No 
Mirabeau could, at that time, have averted the triumpl 
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Me republicans. Mirabeau’s power rested entirely on 
syunputhy and confidence of the people; but the 
» wanted a republic, as the Court irritated them by 
"inate defence of the old order. As soon as the 


Pe became convinced that Mirabeau did not sym- 
eee with their republican strivings they would have 
ool lo sympathize with him; and then the great orator 
vit have lost nearly all influence, and in all probabil- 

» wuld have fallen a victim to the very movement that 


6 Would vainly have tried to check. Approximately the 

me thing may be said about Robespierre. Let us as- 
Pba that he was an absolutely indispensable force in 
Ha putty; but at all events, he was not the only force. If 
we accidental fall of a brick had killed him, say, in 
Huunuy 1793, his place would, of course, have been 
ton by somebody else, and although this person might 
havd been inferior to him in every respect, nevertheless, 

“nts would have taken the same course as they did 

lit Robespierre was alive. For example, even under 
ities circumstances the Gironde would probably not 
Have escaped defeat; but it is possible that Robespierre’s 
Mty would have lost power somewhat earlier and we 
sould’ now be speaking not of the Thermidor reaction. 
Wut of the Floréal, Prairial or Messidor reaction. Perhaps 
wine will say that with his inexorable terror, Robespierre 
did not delay but hastened the downfall of his party. We 
will not stop to examine this supposition here; we will 
mecept it as if it were quite sound. In that case we must 
istume that Robespierre’s party would have fallen not 
in Thermidor, but in Fructidor, Vendémaire, or Bru- 
mairc. In short, it may have fallen sooner or perhaps 
later, but it certainly would have fallen, because the sec- 
lion of the people which supported Robespierre’s party 
was totally unprepared to hold power for a prolonged 
period. At all events, results “opposite” to those which 
urose from Robespierre’s energetic action are out of the 
question. 

Nor could they have arisen even if Bonaparte had been 
struck down by a bullet, let us say, at the battle of Ar- 
cole. What he did in the Italian and other campaigns 
other generals would have done. Probably, they would 
not have displayed the same talent as he did, and would 
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not have achieved such brilliant victories; nevetthe 
the French Republic would have emerged) vii 
from the wars it waged at the time because its oh) 
were incomparably the best in Europe. As toi the 17 
of Brumaire and its influence on the internal lite + 
France, here, too, in essence, the general cowie sad 
outcome of events would probably have been the os. 
as they were under Napoleon. The Republic, moria 
wounded by the events of the 9th of Thermidoi, 
slowly dying. The Directoire was unable to restore ous 
which the bourgeoisie, having rid itself of the rule ol ils 
higher estates, now desired most of all. To restore orles 
a “good sword,” as Sieyes expressed it, was needles! Ai 
first it was thought that General Joubert would serv: 
this virtuous role, but when he was killed at Novi, th 
names of Moreau, MacDonald, and Bernadotte wes 
mentioned. Bonaparte was only mentioned later: umil 
had he been killed, like Joubert, he would not hive bern 
mentioned at all, and some other “sword” would haw 
been put forward. It goes without saying that the mun 
whom events had elevated to the position of dictator nusi 
have been tirelessly aspiring to power himself, encipeu 
cally pushing aside and ruthlessly crushing all who stun! 
in his way. Bonaparte was a man of iron energy and w. 
remorseless in the pursuit of his goal. But there weir 
not a few energetic, talented, and ambitious egoists i 
those days, besides him. The place Bonaparte succeeded 
in occupying would, probably, not have remained vacu 
Let us assume that the other general who had secure 
this place would have been more peaceful than Napo 
leon, that he would not have roused the whole of Europe 
against himself, and therefore, would have died in the 
Tuileries and not on the Island of St. Helena. In thi 
case the Bourbons would not have returned to France 
at all; tor them, such a result would certainly have been 
the “opposite” of what it was. In its relation to the in- 
ternal life of France as a whole, however, this result 
would have differed little from the actual result. After 
the “good sword” had restored order and had consoli- 
dated the power of the bourgeoisie, the latter would havc 
tired soon of its barrack-room habits and despotism. A 
liberal movement would have arisen, similar to the one 
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mæ «ose after the Restoration; the fight would have 
ewluutly flared up, and as “good swords” are not dis- 
yuluhed for their yielding nature, the virtuous Louis- 
‘Wlippe would, perhaps have ascended the throne of his 
weily beloved kinsmen not in 1830 but in 1820, or in 
‘#5. All such changes in the course of events might, 
W “me extent, have influenced the subsequent political, 
wit through it, the economic life of Europe. Neverthe- 
ws. under no circumstances would the final outcome of 
tha revolutionary movement have been the “opposite” 
4 what it was. Owing to the specific qualities of their 
soins and characters influential individuals can change 
iw individual features of events and some of their par- 
ilar consequences, but they cannot change their gen- 
“ul frend, which is determined by other forces. 


— Reading No. 10 — 


DANIEL DE LEON: INDUSTRIAL 
UNIONISM AND THE 
SOCIALIST REPUBLIC ™ 


Daniel De Leon’s simple and straightforward concep- 
tion of the goal—the American Socialist Republic—and 
the method by which it is to be won. 


T 1 T 


Capitalism is the last expression of Class Rule. The 
economic foundation of Class Rule is the private owner- 


u An editorial from the Daily People of January 20, 1913, 
reprinted with the permission of Arnold Peterson, Na- 
tional Secretary of the Socialist Labor Party. 
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ship of the necessaries for production. th 
ture, or garb, of Class Rule is the politi al 
social structure in which Government is an 
arate and apart from production, with no voo 
other than the maintenance of the supicin 
Ruling Class. 

The overthrow of Class Rule means the ovk 
the political State, and its substitution wiih 
dustrial Social Order, under which the ti: 
production are collectively owned and oper! 
for the people. 

Goals determine methods. The goal] of social » 
being the final overthrow of Class Rule, its meilu 
fit the goal. 

As in Nature, where optical illusions «bein 
Stand in the way of progress until cleared, so in 

The fact of economic despotism by the Rulin 
raises, with some, the illusion that the econatii 
zation and activity of the despotized Workin» 1 
all-sufficient to remove the ills complained ol 

The fact of political despotism by the Rulmu 
raises, with others, the illusion that the political s 
zation and activity of the despotized Workin; i. 
all-sufficient to bring about redress. 

The one-legged conclusion regarding economic ois 
ization and activity fatedly abuts, in the cnd, in ps 
and simple bombism, as exemplified in the A. | oll 
despite its Civic Federation and Militia of Christ aitu 
tions, as well as by the Anarcho-Syndicalist so «ali 
Chicago I. W. W.,—the Bakouninism, in short, ivi. 
which the genius of Marx struggled and warncu. 

The one-legged conclusion regarding political ory. 
zation and activity as fatedly abuts, in the end, in pue 
and simple ballotism, as already numerously andi linu: 
tably exemplified in the Socialist party—likewise strurvi | 
and warned against by Marx as “parliamentary idio 

Industrial Unionism, free from optical illusion., ı 
clear upon the goal—the substitution of the politi al 
State with the Industrial Government. Clearness of visi 
renders Industrial Unionism immune both to the Anah 
self-deceit of the “No Government!” slogan, togetlwi 
with all the mischief that flows therefrom, and to tlu 
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ma “parliamentary idiocy” of looking to legisla- 

Ithe overthrow of class rule. 

Industrial Union grasps the principle: “No Gov- 

i no Organization; no organization, no co-opera- 
‘star, no co-operative labor, no abundance for all 
l arduous toil, hence, no Freedom.’—Hence, the 
sul Union aims at a democratically centralized 
Hunent, accompanied by the democratically requi- 

ul self-rule.” 

H Industrial Union grasps the principle of the polit- 

' siule-central and local authorities disconnected 

productive activity; and it grasps the requirement 

Government of Freedom—the central and local 
sinintftative authorities of the productive capabilities 
we people. 

ile Industrial Union hearkens to the command of 

i! | volution to cast the Nation, and, with the Nation, 

‘iavernment, in a mold different from the mold in 

ih Class Rule casts Nations and existing Govern- 

uti While Class Rule casts the Nation, and, with the 
tion, tts Government, in the mold of territory, Indus- 
Jal Unionism casts the Nation in the mold of useful 
-suputtons, and transforms the Nation’s Government 

n the representations from these. Accordingly, Indus- 

ıl Unionism organizes the useful occupations of the 
wut into constituencies of Future Society. 

In performing this all-embracing function, Industrial 
monism, the legitimate offspring of civilization, comes 
supped with all the experience of the Age. 

Without indulging in the delusion that its progress will 
be a “dress parade”; and, knowing that its program car- 
iléx in its fold that acute stage of all evolutionary proc- 
maes Known as Revolution, the Industrial Union connects 
with the achievements of the Revolutionary Fathers of 
the country, the first to frame a constitution that denies 
ie perpetuity of their own social system, and that, by 
lis amendment clause, legalizes Revolution. Connecting 
with that great achievement of the American Revolution, 
fully aware that the Revolution, which it is big with, being 
one that concerns the masses and that needs the masses 
lor its execution, excludes the bare idea of conspiracy, 
und imperatively commands an open and above board 
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agitational, educational and organizing activi | 
path lighted by the beacon tenet of Marx thoi ı 
the bona fide Union can set on foot the (ii 
party of Labor;—Industrial Unionism bends u 
to unite the Working Class upon the politic. 

the industrial field,—on the industrial ficld bu: 

out the integrally organized Union of the Worl sg s: 
the revolutionary act is impossible; on the polis «| 
because on none other can be proclaimed the row% 
ary purpose, without consciousness of which tlw | 
is a rope of sand. 

Industrial Unionism is the Socialist Republi w 
making; and the goal once reached, the Industiial | 
is the Socialist Republic in operation. 

Accordingly, the Industrial Union is at once thi bat, 
ing ram with which to pound down the fortress ol © ap 
ism, and the successor of the capitalist social stiri 
itself. 


A key paragraph from De Leon’s The Burnin: Uw 
tion of Trades Unionism (1903): Civilized society 
know no such ridiculous thing as geographic consti. 
cies. It will only know industrial constituencic, ta 
parliament of civilization in America will consist, noi +) 
Congressmen from geographic districts, but of repress iis 
tives of trades throughout the land, and their Icvistatiy. 
work will not be the complicated one which a socicly «1! 
conflicting interests, such as capitalism, requires but ilu 
easy one which can be summed up in the statistics ol the 
wealth needed, the wealth producible, and the work 1 
quired—and that any average set of workingmen’s repi 
sentatives are fully able to ascertain, infinitely better than 
Our modern rhetoricians in Congress. 


— Reading No. 11 — 


BOWARD BERNSTEIN: SOCIALIST 
IDEALS, FACTS, AND 
EXPERIENCE %2 


l'his is a typical passage from the classic of common 
“nse Socialist reformism which unloosed an ideological 
osude in behalf of the orthodox faith. It is reprinted 
hon the concluding chapter of Edward Bernstein’s epoch- 
making book, Die Voraussetzungen des Sozialismus und 
ic Aufgaben der Sozialdemokratie, which gave expres- 
von and additional impetus to the revisionist movement in 
(dermany and elsewhere. 


f Y Y 


. . « Tradition is a very widespread phenomenon 
from which no party, no literary or artistic line of 
thought, is free, and which penetrates deeply even into 
most of the sciences. It will probably never be quite 
rooted out. A certain interval of time must always pass 
before men so far recognise the inconsistency of tradition 
with what exists as to put the former on the shelf. Until 
this happens tradition usually forms the most powerful 
means of linking those together whom no strong, constant, 
effective interest or external pressure knits together. 
Hence the intuitive preference of all men of action, how- 
ever revolutionary they may be in their aims, for tradi- 
tion. “Never swap horses whilst crossing a stream.” This 
motto of old Lincoln is rooted in the same thought as 
Lassalle’s well-known anathema against the “nagging 
spirit of liberalism, the complaint of individual opining 
and wanting to know better.” Whilst tradition is essen- 
tially conservative, criticism is almost always destructive. 
At the moment of important action, therefore, criticism, 


a Evolutionary Socialism, English trans. (New York, 1909), 
pp. 200-05. 
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even when most justified by facts, can be in «>i! 
therefore be reprehensible. 

To recognise this is, of course, not to call tuts 
sacred and to forbid criticism. Parties are nol olw 
the midst of rapids when attention is paid to ow | 
only. 

For a party which has to keep up with a real evoluti 
criticism is indispensable and tradition can become an: 
pressive burden, a restraining fetter. 

But men in very few cases willingly and fully cic 
for the importance of the changes which take plao 
their traditional assumptions. Usually they prefer to tal 
into account only such changes as are concerned With 
undeniable facts and to bring them into unison as fa 
can be with the traditional catchwords. The method | 
called pettifogging, and the apologies and explanation 
for it are called cant. 

Cant—the word is English, and is said to have ben 
first used in the sixteenth century as a description ol tlw 
saintly sing-song of the Puritans. In its more general 
meaning it denotes an unreal manner of speech, thous 
lessly imitative, or used with the consciousness of its un 
truth, to attain any kind of object, whether it be iu 
religion, politics, or be concerned with theory or actual 
ity. In this wider meaning cant is very ancient. . 
Every nation, every class and every group united by 
theory or interest has its own cant. It has partly become 
such a mere matter of convention, of pure form, that no 
one is any longer deceived by its emptiness, and a fighi 
against it would be shooting idly at sparrows. But thi 
does not apply to the cant that appears in the guise ol 
science and the cant which has become a political battle 
cry. 

My proposition, “To me that which is generally called 
the ultimate aim of socialism is nothing, but the move 
ment is everything,” has often been conceived as a denial 
of every definite aim of the socialist movement. . . . 

When eight years ago I reviewed the Schulze-Gavernity, 
book . . . I expressed the conviction that with the con- 
tinuance of free development, the English working classes 
would certainly increase their demands, but would desire 
nothing that could not be shown each time to be necessary 
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sol athutnable beyond all doubt. That is at the bottom 
ting celse than what I say to-day. ... 

No socialist capable of thinking dreams to-day in 
Peulaucd of an imminent victory for socialism by means 

| a violent revolution—none dreams of a quick conqucst 
( lurhament by a revolutionary proletariat. But they 
rely more and more on work in the municipalities and 
mber self-governing bodies. The early contempt for the 
oat union movement has been given up; a closer sym- 
pathy has been won for it and, here and there also, for 
tho co-operative movement. 

And the ultimate aim? Well, that just remains an ulti- 
mate aim. “The working classes have no fixed and 
perfect Utopias to introduce by means of a vote of the 
milion. They know that in order to work out their own 
emuncipation—and with it that higher form of life which 
the present form of society irresistibly makes for by its 
uwn cconomic development—they, the working classes, 
have to pass through long struggles, a whole series of 
historical processes, by means of which men and circum- 
alunces will be completely transformed. They have no 
ideals to realise, they have only to set at liberty the 
elements of the new society which already have been de- 
veloped in the womb of the collapsing bourgeois society.” 
So writes Marx in Civil War in France. I was thinking of 
this utterance, not in every point, but in its fundamental 
thought in writing down the sentence about the ultimate 
aim. For after all what does it say but that the movement, 
the series of processes, is everything, whilst every aim 
fixed beforehand in its details is immaterial to it. I have 
declared already that I willingly abandon the form of the 
sentence about the ultimate aim as far as it admits the 
interpretation that every general aim of the working class 
movement formulated as a principle should be declared 
valueless. But the preconceived theories about the drift 
of the movement which go beyond such a generally ex- 
pressed aim, which try to determine the direction of the 
movement and its character without an ever-vigilant eye 
upon facts and experience, must necessarily always pass 
into Utopianism, and at some time or other stand in the 
way, and hinder the real theoretical and practical prog- 
ress of the movement... . 


S Reading No. 19 — 


JEAN JAURES: IDEALISM AND 
S ORSR 


This is Jaurès’ typical argument that economi | 
explain everything about man except what is distinc tis. 
human. 


á T T 


Humanity is the product of a long physiological evolu 
tion which precedes historical evolution. When man in 
the course of this long physiological evolution cmeipe 
from the lower animals, there was already implanted in 
the first human brain certain predispositions and tenden 
cies. 

What are they? 

There is to begin with the capacity for what I call dı 
interested sensations. One can observe that as animals iru 
in the scale of life the purely egoistic senses are gradu:illy 
subordinated to the aesthetic and disinterested senscs. In 
the lower ranges of animal life sight and hearing iue 
poorly developed but the sense of odor and taste and the 
faculty of grasping are well developed, that is to say, the 
senses which are aroused by the presence of the prey and 
which stimulate physical and egoistic appetite. On the 
other hand, as animals develop there is a correspondin;: 
development of the sense of hearing and sight. Of course 
it is quite true that not only do the images of the prey to 
be seized reach the animal through its eye but also at thic 
same time other images which do not stir the animal 
appetites. Similarly, through the ear tke animal receives 
the sounds which enable it to get on the track of the 
prey and to avoid danger; but there also reaches it 


“From “L’idealisme de l'histoire,” lecture delivered in 1894, 
from Pages Choisies (Paris, 1922), pp. 368-70. 
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»aucs that have no immediate relation to the animal's 
Hal appetite and the conditions of its security. Sight 
»iwhclmed by images which transcend the immediate 
iltty of the animal, and hearing is assailed by toncs 
b transcend its immediate needs. In this way the 
sinc makes itself felt in animal nature in a form 

i other than that of a struggle for existence... . 
llesides this original predisposition which the human 
wal brings to the long process of economic evolution, 
lun the further faculty, already awakened among the 
suuuls themselves, of grasping the universal in the par- 
slut, the species in the individual, of discerning the 

Puñal resemblances in the diversities of things. ... 
lu summary, I agree with Marx that all development 
Hunately is a reflection of economic phenomena in the 
‘al but on the condition that we say that there is already 
‘the brain, in virtue of its aesthetic sense, imaginative 
sympathy, and need for unitary understanding, funda- 

wental forces which influence economic life. 

lease note that I am not juxtaposing intellectual 
faculties with economic forces (as if they were external 
w cuch other) . . . No, Ido not wish to present them in 
iataposition but I say it is impossible that observed 
*«nomic phenomena can affect the human brain without 
tting into operation the original powers I have just 
ainlyzed. And that is why I cannot agree with Marx that 
ilivious, political, and moral conceptions are nothing but 
u reflection of economic phenomena. Man represents such 
a fusion of what is human in him and his economic en- 
vironment that it is impossible to dissociate economic life 
from moral life. To subordinate one to the other it is first 
necessary to separate them from each other. But this 
paration is impossible. One can no more cut man in two 
und dissociate his organic life from his consciousness than 
one can cut historical humanity in two and dissociate its 
life of ideas and ideals from its economic life. That is my 
thesis whose partial confirmation I find in Greek Philoso- 


phy. 


— Reading No. 13 


N. LENIN: STATE AND 
REVOLUTION” 


Following are some key passages from an w» 
work of Lenin written on the eve of the < 
coup d'etat against the democratic Provisional ı 
ment of Russia. 


y y 7 


The state is the product and the manifestation s» 
irreconcilability of class antagonisms. When, wi 
to what extent the State arises, depends directly on 
where, and to what extent the class antagonism 
given society cannot be objectively reconciled. \10! 
versely the existence of the state proves that tli 
antagonisms are irreconcilable .. . 

The substitution of a proletarian for the capi» 
State is impossible without a violent revolution, lil: w 
abolition of the proletarian State, that is, of all Stat 
is only possible through “withering away” 

Marx excluded England [and the U.S.] were real 
tion, even a people’s revolution, could be imagined, oo 
was then possible without the preliminary condition «| 
the destruction “of the available ready machinery ol ilh. 
State.” 

To-day in 1917, in the epoch of the first great ini»: 
alist war, this distinction of Marx’s becomes unreal, a 
England and America, the greatest and last rej: 
sentatives of Anglo-Saxon “liberty,” in the sense ot Ii 
absence of militarism and bureaucracy, have to-day com 
pletely rolled down into the dirty, bloody morass ùl 


“N. Lenin, The State and Revolution, edition Socialist Litxu 
Press (Glasgow, 1919), pp. 11, 26, 40, 91. 
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s butcaucratic institutions common to all Europe, 
» «all celse under themselves. To-day, both in 
land America, the “preliminary condition of any 
“aes revolution” is the break-up, the shattering of 
lable ready machinery of the State” (perfected in 
muntrics between 1914 and 1917, up to the 
þan" general imperialist standard) .. . 
- wie not Utopians, we do not indulge in “dreams” of 
twat (o do away immediately with all management, 
all nubordination: these are anarchist dreams based 
ı want of understanding of the tasks of a proletarian 
sormlip .. . No, we want the Socialist revolution 
L human nature as it is now; human nature cannot 
Halo without subordination, without control, without 
ssgers and clerks. But there must be submission to 
umed vanguard of all the exploited and laboring 
ON. e. e a 
. It is constantly forgotten that the destruction of 
- “Inte involves also the destruction of democracy; that 
withering away of the State also means the withering 
iy of Democracy. At first sight such a statemen“ 
nia exceedingly strange and incomprehensible. Indeed, 
ilinps someone or other may begin to fear lest we be 
‘jweting the advent of such an order of society in which 
W principle of majority rule will not be expected—for 
toot a Democracy just a recognition of this principle? 
No, Democracy is not identical with majority rule. No, 
lwinacracy is a State which recognizes the subjection of 
‘i minority to the majonty, that is, an organization for 
ihe systematic use of violence by one class against an- 
uher, by one part of the population against another. 
Democracy for an insignificant minority, democracy 
for the rich—that is the democracy of capitalist so- 
Maly. ... 
lhe dictatorship of the proletariat . . . cannot pro- 
duce merely an expansion of democracy. Together with 
nn immense expansion of democracy—for the first time 
lwcoming democracy for the poor—the dictatorship of 
the proletariat will produce a series of restrictions of 
liberties in the case of oppressors, exploiters and capital- 
ists. We must crush them in order to free humanity from 
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wage-slavery; their resistance must be buwi 
It is clear that where there is suppression the: 
be violence, and there cannot be liberty an! 


— Reading No. 13a 


N. LENIN: THE WORKER, IHI 
DAY AFTER THE COMMI II 
TAKE POWER™ 


This extract, from The State and Revolution 
Lenin's pre-revolutionary conception of some i.. 
the transitional period to Communism partici! 
as “equality” is concerned. 


Á T Á 


. . . In this connection the special measures ade 
by the Commune and emphasized by Marx ate pan 
larly noteworthy: the abolition of all representats. 
lowances, and of all special salaries in the o 
officials; and the lowering of the payment of ull ~x: 
of the State to the level of the workmen’s wages. ||: 
shown, more clearly than anywhere else, the /:: 
from a bourgeois democracy to a proletarian denm» i» 
from the democracy of the oppressors to the denio 
of the oppressed; from the domination of a “spoe 
force” for the suppression of a given class to the 
pression of the oppressors by the whole force ol | 
majority of the nation—the proletariat and the peamant 


3 N. Lenin, The State and Revolution, edition British Socul 
Party (Glasgow, England, October, 1919). 
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l is precisely on this most obvious point, perhaps 

“| important so far as the problem of the State is 

wed, that the teachings of Marx have been for- 

" ix entirely neglected in all the innumerable 

“ commentaries. It is not “proper” to speak about 

l il were a piece of old-fashioned “naiveté”; just as 

l tvintuins, having attained the position of a State 

sou “forget” the “naiveté” of primitive Christianity, 
-i revolutionary democratic spirit. 

‘ss lowering of the pay of the highest State officials 

w “imply a naive, primitive demand of democracy. 

LI the “founders” of the newest Opportunism, the 
se» Social-Democrat, E. Bernstein, has more than 
sacrcised his talents in the repetition of the vulgar 
pialist Jeers at “primitive” Democracy. Like all op- 
wists, like the present followers of Kautsky, he quite 
i! to understand that, first of all, the transition from 
ulism to Socialism is impossible without “return,” 
/ measure, to “primitive” Democracy. How can we 

‘etwise pass on to the discharge of all the functions of 

wiament by the majority of the population and by 

individual of the population? And, secondly, he 

‘sot (hat “primitive Democracy” on the basis of Cap- 
‘iam and capitalist culture is not the same primitive 
simoeracy as in pre-historic or pre-capitalist times. Capi- 
‘i culture has created industry on a large scale in the 
iupe Of factories, railways, posts, telephones and so 
ath: and on this basis the great majority of functions of 
the old State” have become enormously simplified and 
-luced, in practice, to very simple operations such as 
sylstration, filing and checking. Hence they will be 
wlte within the reach of every literate person, and it will 
œ possible to perform them for the usual “working man’s 
supe.” This circumstance ought, and wili, strip them of 
ll their former glamour as “Government,” and, there- 
ic, privileged service. 

The control of all officials, without exception, by the 
unreserved application of the principle of election and, 
ul any time, re-call; and the approximation of their 
salaries to the “ordinary pay of the workers”—these are 
ample and “self-evident” democratic measures, which 
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harmonise completely the interests of tlu 
Majority of peasants; and, at the same i 

a bridge, leading from Capitalism (lo 5 
measures refer to the State, that is, to the pe 
reconstruction of society; but, of course, Ili: 
their full meaning and importance when | 

the “expropriation of the expropriators” oi at b= 
preliminary steps towards it, that is, by thc 
capitalist private ownership of the means ol posi 
social ownership. 


The Commune [wrote Marx] realised that itu 
bourgeois revolutions, cheap Governmeni. | 

ing the two largest items of expendilui: ah 
and the bureaucracy. 


From the peasantry, as from other sections 
lower middle class, only an insignificant minoris 
the top,” and “enter society,” make a career in 
geois sense, that is, become transformed either n 
ertied members of the upper middle class, or ii 
and privileged officials. The great majority ol pr» 
all capitalist countries where the peasant clas do 


(and the majority of capitalist countries aro of tlus | 


are oppressed by the Government and long for u 
throw, in the hope of a “chcup” Government. thi 


can only be realised by the proletariat; and by the te- 


is 


realising it, the proletariat makes a step forwiti| 
same time towards the Socialist reconstruction 
State. 


- Reading No. 14 — 


LUNIN: COMMUNIST 
IKGANIZATION AND 
MATEGY TS 


it. Jullowing are the famous “twenty-one” conditions 
havn as binding upon all Communist Parties through- 
W world, a year after the founding of the Commu- 
~tuternational, and subsequently rigorously enforced. 
-aystematic exposition of the details of Communist 
weey and tactics, see P. Selznick, The Organizational 
yey, (New York, 1952). 


y f f 


Ihë Second Congress of the Communist International 
Wa that the conditions for joining the Communist In- 
ational shall be as follows: 

| Ihe general propaganda and agitation should bear 
wally Communist character, and should correspond to 
he pogram and decisions of the Third International. 
i‘ entire party press should be edited by reliable Com- 
wunists Who have proved their loyalty to the cause of 
he proletarian revolution. The dictatorship of the proe 
lariat Should not be spoken of simply as a current hacke 
syed formula, it should be advocated in such a way that 
ia necessity should be apparent to every rank-and-file 
sothingman and workingwoman, to each soldier and 
Masant, and should emanate from every-day facts, syste- 
mulically recorded by our press day by day. 

All periodical and other publications, as well as all 
purty publications and editions, are subject to the control 


“trom Blueprints for World Conquest as Outlined by the 
Communist International (Washington. 1946), pp. 65-72- 
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of the presidium of the party, independen! 
the party is legal or illegal. It should in no 
mitted that the publishers abuse their autono 
on a policy not fully corresponding to the pe 
party. 

Wherever the followers of the Third Intcriuit:, 
access, and whatever means of propaganda i: 
disposal, whether the columns of newspap«' 
meetings, labor unions or co-operatives, il 1 i. 
sable for them not only to denounce the bout): :« 
also its assistants and agents—reformists ol «\« | 
and shade. 

2. Every organization desiring to join the (Cum: 
International shall be bound systematically and + 
to remove from all the responsible posts in tli 
movement (party organization, editorship, labor us 
parliamentary factions, co-operatives, municipaliti 
all reformists and followers of the “centre,” and te | 
them replaced by Communists, even at the cou! «I - 
placing at the beginning “experienced” opportuni 
rank-and-file workingmen. 

3. The class struggle in almost every country ol | 
rope and America is entering the phase of civi! 
Under such conditions the Communists can have no 
fidence in bourgeois laws. They should create everyw th: 
a parallel illegal apparatus, which at the decisive nwon 


should be of assistance to the party to do its duty tows 
the revolution. In every country where, in consequcr 
of martial law or of other exceptional laws, the Commun 
nists are unable to carry on their work legally, a com 
bination of legal and illegal work is absolutely necesu, 

4. Persistent and systematic propaganda and agitolu=. 
must be carried on in the army, where Communist group. 
should be formed in every military organization. Wlwı 
ever owing to repressive legislation agitation becomes 1111 
possible, it ts necessary to carry on such agitation ill 
gally. But refusal to carry on or participate in such wob 
should be considered equal to treason to the revolution 
ary cause, and incompatible with affiliation to the ‘[ lui 
International. 
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A systematic and regular propaganda is neccssary 

W rural districts. The working class can gain no vic- 

unless it possesses the sympathy and support of at 

' pari Of the rural workers and of the poor peasants, 

' unless other sections of the population are equally 

ad. Communist work in the rural districts is acquir- 

Iu predominant importance during the present period. 

wuld be carried on through Communist workmen of 

‘i city and country who have connections with the 

sal disiricts. To refuse to do this work, or to transfer 

h work to untrustworthy half reformists, is equal to 
Fuouncing the proletarian revolution. 

i b very party desirous of affiliating to thc Third Inter- 


sional should renounce not only avowed social patriot- 
“i, but also the falsehood and the hypocrisy of social 
pe ism: It should systematically demonstrate to the 


ukers that without a revolutionary overthrow of capi- 
lisan no international arbitration, no talk of disarma- 
wut, no democratic reorganization of the League of 
"alions will be capable of saving mankind from new 
nperialist wars. 

l}. Parties desirous of joining thc Communist Interna- 
Uonal must recognize the necessity of a complete and 
nbsolute rupture with reformism and the policy of the 

ventrists,” and must advocate this rupture amongst the 
widest circles of the party membership, without which 
condition a consistent Communist policy is impossible. 
(he Communist International demands unconditionally 
und peremptorily that such rupture be brought abou: 
with the least possible delay ... 

8. In the Colonial question and that of the oppressed 
nationalities, there is necessary an especially distinct and 
clear line of conduct of the parties of countrics where the 
hourgeoisie possesses such colonies or copresses other 
nationalities. Every party desirous of belonging to the 
Third International should be bound to denounce with- 
out any reserve all the methods of “its own” imperialists 
in the colonies, supporting not in words only but prac- 
(ically a movement of liberation in the colonies. It should 
demand the expulsion of its own imperialists from such 
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colonies, and cultivate among the woilain 
country a truly fraternal attitude towauid» dx 
population of the colonies and oppressed 
and carry on a systematic agitation in ıl 
against every kind of oppression of the coli. 
tion. 

9. Every party desirous of belonging to (I | 
nist International should be bound to carry on 
and persistent Communist work in the labor us 
opcratives and other organizations of workin: | 
is necessary to form Communist nuclei within th. 
ganizations, which by persistent and lasting T 
win over labor unions to Communism. Ih 
should constantly denounce the treachery ol th: 
patriots and of the fluctuations of the “cent l 
Communist nuclei should be completely subordina 
the party in general. 

10. Any party belonging to the Communit ts 
tional is bound to carry on a stubborn strups] 
the Amsterdam “International” of the yellow 
ions. It should propagate insistently amongst tlu 
ized workers the necessity of a rupture with (h 
Amsterdam International. It should support by all i 
in its power the International Unification of Red | 
Unions joining to the Communist International. 

11, Parties desirous of joining the Third Internat 
shall be bound to inspect the personnel of theii jou! 
mentary factions, to remove all unreliable elements thi 
from, to control such factions, not only verbally lnu 
reality, to subordinate them to the Central Committ: 
the party, and to demand from each Communist topi 
sentative in parliament to subject his entire activity to Ih 
interests of real revolutionary propaganda, and agitati 

12. All the parties belonging to the Communist lin 
national should be formed on the basis of the princi: 
of democratic centralization. At the present time of acut 
civil war the Communist Party will only be able fully 1. 
do its duty when it is organized in a sufficiently cents. 
ized manner; when it possesses an iron discipline and 
when its party centre enjoys the confidence of the pity 
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IHup and is endowed with complete power, au- 

wil ample rights. 

Ihe Communist parties of those countries where 

minuimiust activity is legal should clean out their 
w3 Irom time to time, as well as those of the party 

.ofattons, in order to systematically free the party 

‘le petty bourgeois elements which penetrate into it. 

Æ tach party desirous of affiliating to the Commu- 

» futernational should be obliged to render every pos- 

© assistance to the Soviet Republics in their struggle 

eet all counter-revolutionary forces. The Communist 
should carry on a precise and definite propaganda 
uluce the workers to refuse to transport any kind of 

‘uury equipment intended for fighting against the Soviet 
a publics, and should also by legal or illegal means carry 

1 propaganda amongst the troops sent against the 
hers’ republics, etc. 

|) All those parties which up to the present moment 

stood upon the old social democratic programs 
“mild within the shortest time possible draw up a new 
umunist program in conformity with the special con- 
stians Of their country, and in accordance with the reso- 
Mons Of the Communist International .. . 

lo. All the resolutions of the congresses of the Com- 
simist International, as well as the resolutions of the 
I sëculive Committee are binding for all parties joining 
ha Communist International. The Communist Interna 
hounl, Operating under the conditions of most acute civil 
suttare, should be centralized in a better manner than 
Ihe Second International. At the same time, the Commu- 
nial International and the Executive Committee are natu- 
silly bound in every form of their activity to consider 
Ihe variety of conditions under which the different parties 
have to work and struggle, and generally binding resolu- 
lions Should be passed only on such questions upon which 
auch resolutions are possible. 

I7. In connection with the above, all parties desiring 
lo join the Communist International should alter their 
names. Each party desirous of joining the Communist 
luternational should bear the following name: Communist 
Party or such and such a country, section of the Third 
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Communist International. The question o! thu 

is not only a formal one, but is a political + 
great importance. The Communist Internationa 
clared a decisive war against the entire bou: 

and all the yellow Social Democratic pario b 
pensable that every rank-and-file worker showul 
Clearly to distinguish between the Communi poo 
the old official “Social-Democratic” or “Sociali 
which have betrayed the cause of the workin: «|: 

18. All the leading organs of the press of cvs: 
are bound to publish all the most important duw 
of the Executive Committee of the Commune | 
national. 

19. All parties which have joined the Coromunwii te 
ternational as well as those which have expressed a4 
to do so are obliged in as short a space of finw w», 
sible, and in no case later than four months ati: 
Second Congress of the Communist Internation:i!, | 
vene an Extraordinary Congress in order to discus. th 
conditions. In addition to this, the Central Comrunwes 
of these parties should take care to acquaint all i) |. 
organizations with the regulations of the Second « 
gress. 

20. All those parties which at the present tin 
willing to join the Third International, but have « Ia 
not changed their tactics in any radical manner, shoul 
prior to their joining the Third International, take ous 
that not less than two-thirds of their committee meiilw 
and of all their central institutions should be compo! 
of comrades who have made an open and definite di: |x 
ration prior to the convening of the Second Congre 
to their desire that the party should affiliate to the [iii 
International. Exceptions are permitted only with the con 
sent of the Executive Committee of the Third Interna 
tional. ... 

21. Those members of the party who reject in pun 
ciple the conditions and the theses of the Third Inte 
national, are liable to be excluded from the party. . . 


— Reading No. 14a— 


LENIN; ON SHOOTING 
eines Our OFSERSON” 


lhe following selection, showing Lenin's application of 
ssnutset to socialist critics, is taken from his speech 
tore the Eleventh Congress of the Russian Communist 
Muy, 1922. 


T Á T 


.. The other day I read an article by Comrade 
Makosi in No. 20 of the Communist International on a 
ww book by Otto Bauer (who was our teacher at one 
une, but who, like Kautsky, became a miserable philis- 
une after the war). Bauer now writes: “They are now 
iwtreating to capitalism; we have always said that the 
volution is a bourgeois revolution.” 

And the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, all 
uf whom preach this sort of thing, are astonished when 
we say that we shall shoot those people who say such 
ilings. They are amazed; but surely it is clear. When an 
"emy is in retreat, a hundred times more discipline is re- 
quired than when the army is advancing, because during 
ut) advance everybody presses forward. If everybody 
started rushing back now, that would spell disaster— 
immediate and inevitable. 

Precisely at such a moment, the most important thing 
is to retreat in good order, to fix the precise limits of the 
retreat, and not to give way to panic. And when a Men- 
shevik says, “You are now retreating; I have been ad- 
vocating retreat all the time, I agree with you, I am your 
man, let us retreat together,” we say in reply, “For the 
public advocacy of Menshevism our revolutionary courts 


N. Lenin, Selected Works (Foreign Languages Publishing 
House: Moscow, 1951), vol. II, pt. 2, pp. 648-9. 
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must pass sentence of death, otherwise they « 
courts, but God knows what.” 

They cannot understand this and exclaim, \\ |, 
tatorial manners these people have!” They still ikos 
are persecuting the Mensheviks because thcy n» 
in Geneva. But had we followed them we wouli 
been unable to hold power for two months. ludos 
sermons which Otto Bauer, the leaders of the Secci 
Two-and-a-half Internationals, the Menshevi\ | 
cial-Revolutionaries preach express their true | 
“The revolution has gone too far. What you it: 
now we have been saying all the time; permit u~ | 
it again.” But we say in reply: “Permit us to pwi 
before a firing squad for saying that. Either you nb. 
from expressing your views, or, if you insist on cpu 
ing your political views publicly in the present ciowa 
stances, when our position is far more difficull this 
was when the Whiteguardists were directly attachiny ws 
we Shall treat you as the worst and most pernicious Wh 
Guard elements.” We must never forget this. .. . 


a Reading No. 14b — 


| LENIN: ON COMMUNIST 
MORALITY 1 


Linin frankly avows that Communist morality is com- 
»ttcly subordinated to the interests of the class struggle 
J the proletariat. This passage is taken from an address 
» the Communist Youth League, 1920. 


T y T 


Ilerc, first of all, I will deal with the question of com- 
munisi ethics. 

You must train yourselves to be Communists. The task 

I the Youth League is to organize its practical activities 
in such a way that by learning, organizing, uniting, and 
liplting, its members should train themselves and all who 
look to it as a leader; it should train Communists. The 
whole object of training, educating, and teaching the 
youth of today should be to imbue them with commu- 
misi ethics. 

But is there such a thing as communist ethics? Is there 
auch a thing as communist morality? Of course, there is. 
lı is often made to appear that we have no ethics of our 
own; and very often thc bourgeoisie accuse us Commu- 
nists of repudiating all ethics. This is a method of shuf- 
(ling concepts, of throwing dust in the eyes of the work- 
crs and peasants. 

In what sense do we repudiate ethics and morality? 

In the sense in which it is preached by the bourgeoisie, 
who derived ethics from God’s Commandments... . 

We repudiate all morality taken apart from human 
society and classes. We say that it is a deception, a fraud, 
a befogging of the minds of the workers and peasants 
by the landlords and capitalists. 


8N. Lenin, Selected Works (Foreign Languages Publishing 
House: Moscow, 1951), vol. II, pt. 2, pp. 482-84. 
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We say that our morality is entirely silyl. 
the interests of the class struggle of the proloco 
morality is derived from the interests of the cli oi. 
of the proletariat. 

The old society was based on the oppression it = 
workers and peasants by the landlords ant « 
We had to destroy this, we had to overthrow this 
for this we had to create unity... . 

This unity could be provided only by factors 
workshops, only by the proletariat, trained and =ò 
from its long slumber . . . We now say, on tho te 
experience, that only the proletariat could Ihive «: 
that compact force which the disunited and | 
peasantry are following and which has withstood allı 
onslaughts of the exploiters. Only this class can lily > 
toiling masses to unite, rally their ranks, and final! 
fend, finally consolidate and finally build up comin 
society. 

That is why we say that there is no such (lin, 
morality apart from human society; it is a fraud. Meu 
ity for us is subordinated to the interests of the l- 
struggle of the proletariat... 

. . e When people talk to us about morality, we 
for the Communist morality lies entirely in this (ot 
united discipline and conscious mass struggle against il 
exploiters. . . . The basis of communist morality i> tlw 
struggle for the consolidation and completion of Cone 
nism. That, too, is the basis of communist training, clu 
cation, and teaching. ... 


— Reading No. 14c — 


N. LENIN: ON COMMUNIST 
WORK IN TRADE-UNIONS 1? 


[tere can be no doubt that Messrs. Gompers, Hen. 
Iiron, Souhaux, and Legien are very grateful to “Left” 
revolutionaries, who, lke the German opposition “on 
principle” (heaven preserve us from such “principles”!) 
“1 hke some of the revolutionaries in the American In- 
itwatrial Workers of the World, advocate leaving the reac- 
Uonary trade unions and refusal to work in them. There 
wed be no doubt that these gentlemen, the “leaders” of 
opportunism, will resort to every trick of bourgeois 
diplomacy, to the aid of bourgeois governments, the 
priests, the police, and the courts, to prevent Communists 
joining the trade unions, to force them out by every 
means, to make their work in the trade unions as un- 
pleasant as possible, to insult, bait and persecute them. 
We must be able to withstand all this, to agree to all 
und every sacrifice, and even—if need be—to resort to 
various stratagems, artifices, illegal methods, to evasion 
und subterfuges only so as to get into the trade unions, 
to remain in them, and to carry on communist work in 
them at all costs. 


“N. Lenin, Selected Works (Foreign Languages Publishing 
House: Moscow, 1951), vol. II, pt. 2, pp. 378-79. 
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= Reading No. 14d 


J. STALIN: HOW TO MAKE 
OFFENCE LOOK LIKE DEF: 


The Communist justification of violent over! 
democratic regimes is that it is a measure ol Ais 
against the anticipated reaction of opponents of thw 
gram who presumably would not abide by u 
democratic change in power. The following conin: 
Stalin on the use the Communists made of the slowo. 
defence under the democratic Kerensky regime thi: 
an interesting light on their claim. 


1 1 1 


An original peculiarity of the revolutionary (ict 
this period must be pointed out. This peculiarity com: 
therein that the revolution attempted to carry oul evi. 
or almost every step of its attack under the appear 
of defence. There is no doubt that the refusal to permu 
the transfer of troops was a serious aggressive acl ol ih 
revolution; nevertheless this attack was undertaken til. 
the slogan of the defence of Petrograd against a posubl 
attack of the external enemy. There is no doubt (ht 
the formation of the revolutionary military committo 
was a still more serious step in the attack against the 
Provisional Government; nevertheless it was carricd o 
under the slogan of the organisation of the Soviet con 
trol over the activities of the military staff. There is no 
doubt that the open going over of the garrison to tli 
revolutionary military committee and the organisation ol 
the network of Soviet commissioners indicated the begin 
ning of the insurrection; nevertheless these steps were 
taken under the slogan of the defence of the Petrograd 
Soviets against possible attacks of the counter-revolution. 


2 From “Leninism or Trotskyism,” The Errors of Trotskyism, 
English trans. (London, 1925), pp. 225-26. 
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l ia as though the revolution had hidden its acts of 
»sereanion under the cloak of defence so as to attract all 
+» tore casily the undecided elements into its sphere 
l inlluence. This must also explain the apparent defen- 
ara character of the speeches, articles and slogans of this 
»-:uul, which none the less, in their intrinsic value, bore 
» thoroughly offensive character. 


— Reading No. 15 — 


LEON TROTSKY: THE PERMANENT 
REVOLUTION *1 


Written in 1906, Trotsky outlines the future program 
which Lenin and the Bolshevik Party were to adopt in 
1917, At the time Trotsky wrote this, he was practically 
alone in his stand which represented a profound aban- 
donment of Marxian historical materialism, It is signifi- 
cant that the work from which the following is extracted 
was republished by the Communist International in Mos- 
cow 1921, while Lenin was alive, and translated irto 
foreign languages as well. 


tá á T 


. . . Every political party deserving the name, strives 
to capture political power and thus place the State at the 
service of the class whose interests it reflects. The Social- 
democrats being a proletarian party naturally strive for 
the political domination of the working class. 


“From A Review and Some Perspectives, English trans. 
(Communist International: Moscow, 1921), pp. 35-40. 
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The proletariat grows and becomes stronge! with © 
growth of capitalism. In this sense the devclopinesi | 
capitalism is also the development of the proletar o 
wards dictatorship. But the day and the hour on bi 
power will be transferred to the working class dinssa 
depends, not upon the level of the productive faim.) to 
on tne relations of the class struggle, on the intei titers 
situation, and on the traditions, the initiative jiu! aib 
fighting preparedness of the workers. 

It is possible for the workers to come into power | 
economically backward countries sooner than in advauwss 
countries. In 1871 the workers took power in thew bond 
in petty bourgeois Paris—true it lasted for only t= 
months, but in highly developed capitalist England or th. 
United States the workers have never held power Ioi s 
single hour. To imagine that the dictatorship of the pw: 
letariat is in some way automatically dependent on tu 
technical development of a country is reducing “wuwo 
nomic” materialism to absurdity. This point of view hw 
nothing in common with Marxism. 

In our view the Russian Revolution will create cond 
tions in which power will pass into the hands of th: 
workers—and in the event of the victory of the revolu 
tion, it must pass into the hands of the workers—belore 
the bourgeoisie is able to develop their ability to govern 

. - . There is no doubt that the concentration, the cul 
ture, and the political importance of the industrial prol 
tariat depends on the extent of development of capitalis 
industry. But this dependence is not direct. Between the 
productive forces of a country and the political strength 
of its classes there are various social political factors 
which divert and sometimes completely change the form 
of political relations. In spite of the fact that the produc 
tivity of the United States is ten times greater than thi 
of Russia, nevertheless the political role of the Russian 
proletariat, its influence on the politics of the country, 
and its possibility of influencing the politics of the world 
is Incomparably greater than that of the proletariat of 
the United States. 

. . . Does not all this give us reason to assume that 
the Russian “man” will take power sooner than his “mas- 
ter”? 
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Ihere can be two forms of political optimism. One can 
ecupperate one’s strength and advantages in a revolu- 
uonary situation and undertake tasks which are not justi- 
fal by the given relation of forces. On the other hand 
one may optimistically put a limit to the revolutionary 
tasks beyond which however we shall be driven by the 
logic of our position. 

lt is possible to reduce all the questions of the revolu- 
uon to a minor scale by the assertion that our revolution 
"m bourgeois in its aims and therefore in its inevitable 
results, closing one’s eyes to the fact that the chief actor 
in this bourgeois revolution is the proletariat, all the time 
pressing forward to power. 

One may reassure oneself that in a bourgeois revolu- 
tion the domination of the proletariat can only be a 
transitional episode, forgetting that once the proletariat 
has taken power in its hands it will not give it up with- 
out a desperate resistance or until it has been torn from 
its hands by armed force. 

One may reassure oneself that the social conditions of 
Russia are not ripe for socialism, without thinking that 
the proletariat, taking power, by the very logic of its 
position, must inevitably press forward the introduction 
of State management of industry. The general sociologi- 
cal term bourgeois revolution by no means solves the 
politico-tactical problems, contradictions, and difficulties, 
which thc mechanics of a given bourgeois revolution 
throw up. 

In the bourgcois revolution at the end of the XVIII. 
century which aimed at the domination of capital, the 
dictatorship of thc Sansculottes was found to be possible. 
This dictatorship was not simply a passing episode, it 
left its impress upon the ensuing century, in spite of the 
fact that it was very quickly crushed against the enclos- 
ing barriers of the bourgeois revolution. In the revolu- 
tions commencing in the XXth century, thc direct aim 
of which is also bourgeois, we observe the growth of the 
inevitable, or perhaps only the probable political domin 
tion of the proletariat. The proletariat itself will see to 
it that the domination does not become a passing “ep:- 
sode” as some realist philistines hope. But we can at once 
ask ourselves: “Is it inevitable that the proletarian dicta- 
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torship should be crushed against the bain) 
bourgeois revolution, or is it possible that ii. 

of world historical conditions, the prospect. «| 

may open wide before it, and that it may bicai # 
riers of the bourgeois revolution? Here we an 

by a question of tactics: should we consciau:! 

a working class government during the period thos m 
revolution is developing towards this stage, ot ine 

at that moment regard political power as a til 
which the bourgeois revolution will thrust upon the soos 
ers, and which it would be better to avoid? 


— Reading No. 16 — 


KARL KAUTSKY: TERRORISM ANI) 
COMMUNISM 22 


Written in 1919, Kautsky charges the Communists wuh 
having betrayed the principles of Marxism, sociclisin 
and democracy. At the time it was composed, the Coin 
munist terror was getting under way. Compared to sulx, 
quent actions, it was relatively mild, not yet unleash: | 
in its full fury against all opponents including work. 
peasants, socialists, and dissident Communists. (Lor u 
Bolshevik reply see Reading No. 16a.) 


T T Á 


Many revolutionaries of the West point triumphantly 
to the fact that Bolshevism is still in power, and app: 
ently, even at the time when these lines are being written 


“Karl Kautsky, Terrorism and Communism, English tran 


(National Labor Press: London, 1920), pp. 198, 215, 
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“ay, 1919) is still outwardly intact; yet the critics of 
e tshevism at the very beginning of its rule prophesied 

wedy collapse. This collapse would have actually 

ten place long ago, if the Bolsheviks had been true to 
‘is programme. They have merely kept themselves go- 
»» ly discarding one after another some part of their 
/erumme, so that finally they have achieved the very 
ultury to that which they set out to obtain. For in- 
nande, in order to come into power they threw over- 
heard all their democratic principles. In order to keep 
innmselves in power they have had to let their Socialist 
piineiples go the way of the democratic. They have 
natntatned themselves as individuals; but they have sac- 
alved their principles, and have proved themselves to be 
thofough-going opportunists. 

Holshevism has, up to the present, triumphed in Rus- 
ali, but Socialism has already suffered a defeat. We have 
unly to look at the form of society which has developed 
under the Bolshevik regime, and which was bound so to 
develop, as soon as the Bolshevik method was ap- 
phie... . 

Originally they were whole-hearted protagonists of a 
National Assembly, elected on the strength of a universal 
uul equal vote. But they set this aside, as soon as it stood 
in their way. They were thorough-going opponents of 
the death penalty, yet they established a bloody rule. 
When democracy was being abandoncd in the State they 
became fiery upholders of democracy within the prole- 
tariat, but they are repressing this democracy more and 
more by means of their personal dictatorship. They abol- 
ished the piece-work system, and are now reintroducing 
i. At the beginning of their regime they declared it to 
be their object to smash the bureaucratic apparatus, 
which represented the means of power of the old State; 
but they have introduced in its place a new form of 
bureaucratic rule. They came into power by dissolving 
the discipline of the army, and finally the army itself. 
They have created a new army, severely disciplined. They 
strove to reduce all classes to the same level, instead of 
which they have called into being a new class distinction. 
They have created a class which stands on a lower levei 
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than the proletariat, which latter they have re% 
privileged class; and over and above this they fi. 

still another class to appear, which is in recess oo 1a 
incomes and enjoys high privileges. . . . 

The absolutism of the old bureaucracy has coour 9 
to life in a new but, as we have seen, by no nin 
proved form; and also alongside of this absoluns= = 
being formed the seeds of a new capitalism, which i 
sponsible for direct criminal practices, and who h iy 
ity stands on a much lower level than the indiwstiiol = 
talism of former days. It is only the ancient feilst i> 
estate which exists no more. For its abolition com's =a 
in Russia were ripe. But they were not ripe for the w 
lition of capitalism. . . . Moreover, this loss of liberty = 
not compensated for by increase of prospcrity. 

The economic, and with it also the moral, tithe 7 
Bolshevik methods is inevitable. It can only be veiled oss 
if it should end in a military collapse. No world irssi 
tion, no help from without could hinder the © onom 
failure of Bolshevik methods. The task of Europe. 
cialism, as against Communism, is quite different, nan! 
to take care that the moral catastrophe resulliny: Lioun 
particular method of Socialism shall not lead to ih 
catastrophe of Socialism in general; and, further. to o» 
deavour to make a sharp distinction between these tuih 
ods and the Marxist method, and bring this distinti. 
to the knowledge of the masses. Any Radical-Sociali 
Press must ill understand the interests of social revolu 
tion, if it really imagines it serves those interests by ji 
claiming to the masses the identity of Bolshevism awl 
Socialism, making them believe that the present fonn wi 
the Soviet Republic, just because it is sailing under th 
flag of omnipotence of the working-classes and of Sos! 
ism itself. ... 

Among the phenomena for which Bolshevism has bern 
responsible, terrorism, which begins with the abolition «+ 
every form of freedom of the Press, and ends in a systemi 
of wholesale execution, is certainly the most striking sui! 
the most repellant of all. It is that which gave rise lo 
the greatest hatred against the Bolsheviks. . . . 

Shooting—that is the Alpha and Omega of Communiis! 
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socettt Wisdom. Yet does not Lenin himself call 
» the “intelligentsia” to help him in the struggle 
est the rogues and the adventurers? Certainly he docs; 
í le withholds from them the one and only means 
son help, namely the freedom of the Press. The con- 
t ssercised by the Press, in every respect free and 
mpPaled, alone can keep in check those rogues and 
»eattrers Who inevitably fasten on to any Government 
tcl Is unlimited in its powers and uncontrolled. In- 
==! often through the very lack of the freedom of the 
“oe these parasites thrive the more. ... 


— Reading No. 16a — 


LON TROTSKY: IN DEFENCE OF 
TERRORISM ?? 


Ihis is Trotsky’s reply to Kautsky and other socialists. 
(he same logic which he uses to justify terrorism against 
vapitalists”’ was subsequently used to justify terrorism 
against all those, including workers and peasants, who 
epposed the Communist party leadership. It was, at a 
uill later time, applied to followers of Trotsky. 


x T T 


.. . Kautsky, in spite of all the happenings in the 
world to-day, completely fails to realize what war is in 
gencral, and the civil war in particular. He does not un- 
derstand that every, or nearly every, sympathizer with 


"1. Trotsky, Dictatorship vs. Democracy (New York: Work- 
ers Party of America, 1922), pp. 54-55, 57-59. 
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Thiers in Paris was not merely an “oppo: 
Communards in ideas, but an agent and | 

a ferocious enemy ready to shoot one in tli 
enemy must be made harmless, and in warliti | 
that he must be destroyed. 

The problem of revolution, as of war, cona 
ing the will of the foe, forcing him to caput. 
accept the conditions of the conqueror. |! 
course, is a fact of the physical world, bul in 
tinction to a meeting, a dispute, or a congro thi 
lution carries out its object by means of the my4 
of material resources—though to a less degree thon 
The bourgeoisie itself conquered power by nicun 
volts, and consolidated it by the civil war. In thy | 
ful period, it retains power by means of a ~om 
repression. As long as class society, founded on tlie. 
deep-rooted antagonisms, continues to exist, n» 
remains a necessary means of breaking the will «| 
Opposing side. 

Even if, in one country or another, the dictator itv) 
the proletariat grew up within the external (raou => 
of democracy, this would by no means avert the civil 
The question as to who is to rule the country, ie i 
life or death of the bourgeoisie, will be decided onsin 
side, not by references to the paragraphs of the cowan 
tion, but by the employment of all forms of violem. 

. . . The degree of ferocity of the struggle dependi oe 
a series of internal and international circumstance 11 
more ferocious and dangerous is the resistance ol (he 
class enemy who have been overthrown, the more w 
evitably does the system of repression take the form +u 
system of terror. 

. . . The Russian proletariat was the first to citer th 
path of the social revolution, and the Russian bourne: 
politically helpless, was emboldened to struggle isi) 
its political and economic expropriation only because u 
saw its elder sister in all countries still in power, and «ull 
maintaining economic, political, and, to a certain cxiciu 
military supremacy. 

If our November revolution had taken place a tew 
months, or even a few weeks, after the establishment «| 
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‘ole of the proletariat in Germany, France, and Eng- 
l there can be no doubt that our revolution would 
Hevn the most “peaceful,” the most “bloodless” of 
“ble revolutions on this sinful earth. But this his- 
il sequence—the most “natural” at the first glance, 

l tu any case, the most beneficial for the Russian 

‘ting, class—found itself infringed—not through our 

+ but through the will of events. Instead of being the 

» the Russian proletariat proved to be the first. It was 
aa this circumstance, after the first period of confusion, 

wu imparted desperation to the character of the resist- 

3 of the classes which had ruled in Russia previously, 

“l forced the Russian proletariat, in a moment of the 
»»stest peril, foreign attacks, and internal plots and in- 
rections, to have recourse to severe measures of State 
sot. No one will now say that those measures proved 
vile, But, perhaps, we are expected to consider them 
intolerable’? 

the working class, which seized power in battle, had 
+: ity object and its duty to establish that power un- 
HMinkeably, to guarantee its own supremacy beyond ques- 
jun, to destroy its enemies’ hankering for a new revolu- 
‘in, and thereby to make sure of carrying out Socialist 
‘forms. Otherwise there would be no point in seizing 
power. 

Ihe revolution “logically” does not demand terrorism, 
just as “logically” it does not demand an armed insurrec- 
iin. What a profound commonplace! But the revolution 
does require of the revolutionary class that it should at- 
tun its end by all methods at its disposal—if necessary, 
by an armed rising; if required, by terrorism. A revolu- 
tionary class which has conquered power with arms in 
ity hands is bound to, and will, suppress, rifle in hand, 
ull attempts to tear the power out of its hands. Where 
ii has against it a hostile army, it will oppose to it its 
own army. Where it is confronted with armed conspiracy, 
ut(cmpt at murder, or rising, it will hurl at the heads of 
ts enemies an unsparing penalty. Perhaps Kautsky has 
vented other methods? Or does he reduce the whole 
question to the degree of repression, and recommend in 
all circumstances imprisonment instead of execution? 
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The question of the form of repres 
gree, of course, is not one of “principle l 
of expediency. In a revolutionary penod ile i 
has been thrown from power, which dw 
itself with the stability of the ruliny: +l» 
proves this by its desperate struggle iy cin 
cannot be terrorized by the threat of inj: 
it does not believe in its duration. It is jus 
but decisive fact that explains the widespic : 
shooting in a civil war. 

Or, perhaps, Kautsky wishes to say (hit «>: 
not expedient, that “classes cannot be cow: 
untrue. Terror is helpless—and then only in n l 
run’—if it is employed by reaction againd u li 
rising class. But terror can be very ellicien! 
reactionary class which does not want to leave th. 
of operations. /ntimidation is a powerful wejurn 
icy, both internationally and internally. Wir. li} 
tion, is founded upon intimidation. A victoriou 
erally speaking, destroys only an insignificant pard 
conquered army, intimidating the remainder ii! | 
ing their will. The revolution works in the sari 
kills individuals, and intimidates thousands. In thr 
the Red Terror is not distinguishable from (he aro» 
surrection, the direct continuation of which it repi 
The State terror of a revolutionary class can Iw 
demned “morally” only by a man who, as a prin): 
rejects (in words) every form of violence whats: 
consequently, every war and every rising. For this om | 
to be merely and simply a hypocritical Quaker. 

“But, in that case, in what do your tactics dille: | 
the tactics of Tsarism?” we are asked, by the high pio = 
of Liberalism and Kautskianism. 

You do not understand this, holy men? We shull 
plain to you. The terror of Tsarism was directed apon 
the proletariat. The gendarmerie of Tsarism throttled ib 
workers who were fighting for the Socialist order. Owu 
Extraordinary Commissions shoot landlords, capitalo 
and generals who are striving to restore the capitali 
order. Do you grasp this . . . distinction? Yes? For u. 
Communists it is quite sufficient. 


— Reading No. 17 — 


IOSA LUXEMBURG: SOCIALISM 
AND THE DEMOCRATIC 
ROCESS” 


Here are some characteristic passages from Rosa Lux- 
Huburg's critique of the Russian Revolution in which she 
Wuni with prescience the consequences of Bolshevik 
wvory and practice on Soviet life. 


T tá T 


. . Socialism in life demands a complete spiritual 
‘yansformation in the masses degraded by centuries of 
lunirgeois Class rule. Social instincts in place of egotisti- 
sal ones, mass initiative in place of inertia, idealism which 
ronquers all suffering, etc., etc. No one knows this better, 
ilescribes it more penetratingly; repeats it more stub- 
hurnly than Lenin. But he is completely mistaken in the 
means he employs. Decree, dictatorial force of the fac- 
tory Overseer, draconic penalties, rule by terror—all these 
ihings are but palliatives. The only way to a rebirth is 
the school of public life itself, the most unlimited, the 
broadest democracy and public opinion. It is the rule by 
terror which demoralizes. 

When all this is eliminated, what really remains? In 
place of the representative bodies created by general, 
popular elections, Lenin and Trotsky have laid down 
the soviets as the only true representation of the laboring 
masses. But with the repression of political life in the 
land as a whole, life in the soviets must also become more 
and more crippled. Without general eiections, without 
unrestricted freedom of press and assembly, without a 
free struggle of opinion, life dies out in every public 


“ Rosa Luxemburg, The Russian Revolution, English trans. by 
Bertram D. Wolfe (Workers Age Publishers: 1940), pp. 
47-48, 52-54. 
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institution, becomes a mere semblance ol li 

only the bureaucracy remains as the active ob» 

lic life gradually falls asleep, a few dozen p 

of inexhaustible energy and boundless espis 

and rule. Among them, in reality only a dozon 

ing heads do the leading and an elite of tho = 

is invited from time to time to meetings who 1) 

to applaud the spceches of the leaders, iil to =i 
proposed resolutions unanimously—at bottom oi 
clique affair—a dictatorship, to be sure, not (lu deis 
ship of the proletariat, however, but only the dita | 
of a handful of politicians, that is a dictatorship m = 
bourgeois sense, in the sense of the rule of the Ji). 
. .. Yes, we can go even further: such conditions s 
inevitably cause a brutalization of public life: allege) 
assassinations, shooting of hostages, etc. . . . 

The basic error of the Lenin-Trotsky theory m ihe 
they, too, just like Kautsky, oppose dictatorship to dens 
racy. “Dictatorship or democracy” is the way thi pos 
tion is put by Bolsheviks and Kautsky alike. lhe lane: 
naturally decides in favor of “democracy,” that w = 
bourgeois democracy, precisely because he oppose it | 
the alternative of the socialist revolution. Lenin v0! 
Trotsky, on the other hand, decide in favor of dictate 
ship in contradistinction to democracy, and there), i 
favor of the dictatorship of a handful of persous. ths 
is, in favor of dictatorship on the bourgeois model. | ti) 
are two opposite poles, both alike being far removed 
from a genuine socialist policy. The proletariat, whei n 
seizes power, can never follow the good advice of Kiu 
sky, given on the pretext of the “unripeness of the conn 
try,” the advice being to renounce the socialist revolutions 
and devote itself to democracy... . 

“As Marxists,” writes Trotsky, “we have never bees 
idol worshippers of formal democracy.” Surely, we have 
never been idols of formal democracy. Nor have we 
ever been idol worshippers of socialism or Marxisin 
either. - . . 

“We have never been idol worshippers of forml 
democracy.” All that really means is: we have always 
distinguished the social kernel from the political form of 
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yemte democracy; we have always revealed the hara 
awl of social inequality and lack of freedom hidden 

Wi the sweet shell of formal equality and freedom— 
+ ln order to reject the latter but to spur the working 

“s inio not being satisfied with the shell, but rather, 
C -suuqucring political power, to create a socialist democ- 
“Y to replace bourgeois democracy—not to eliminate 
Waor acy altogether. 

Ist’ socialist democracy is not something which begins 
sly in the promised land after the foundations of social- 
m economy are created; it does not come as some sort 
1 (hrisimas present for the worthy people who, in the 
alert, have loyally supported a handful of socialist dic- 
ters. Socialist democracy begins simultaneously with 
thë beginnings of the destruction of class rule and of the 
onstruction of socialism. It begins at the very moment of 
ius seizure of power by the socialist party. It is the same 
ililnge as the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Yes, dictatorship! But this dictatorship consists in the 
manner of applying democracy, not in its elimination, 
in energetic, resolute attacks upon the well-entrenched 
"phis and economic relationships of bourgeois society, 
without which a socialist transformation cannot be ac- 
complished. But this dictatorship must be the work of 
the class and not of a little leading minority in the name 
of the class—that is, it proceed step by step out of the 
active participation of the masses; it must be under their 
direct influence, subjected to the control of complete pub- 
lic activity; it must arise out of the growing political con- 
nciousness of the mass of the people... . 


— Reading No. 18 — 


JIOSBPA STANN: THE 
GENERALIZATION OF TI 
PERMANENT REVOLUTION 


Stalin accepts the thesis of the permanent revolu 
in terms of Lenin’s formulation. This should lic . 
pared carefully with Reading No. 15. 


v 7 Á 


. . . Where will the revolution begin? Where, in wha 
country, can the front of capital be pierced first? 

Where industry is more developed, where the jut: 
tariat constitutes the majority, where there is more vul 
ture, where there is more democracy—that was tlic ty), 
usually given formerly. 

No, objects the Leninist theory of revolution; not ss 
essarily where industry is more developed, and so loith 
The front of capital will be pierced where the chin oi 
imperialism is weakest, for the proletarian revolution | 
the result of the breaking of the chain of the world im 
perialist front at its weakest link; and it may turn out 
that the country which has started the revolution, whit 
has made a breach in the front of capital, is less devel 
oped in a capitalist sense than other, more developed, 
countries, which have, however, remained within the 
framework of capitalism. 

In 1917 the chain of the imperialist world front proved 
to be weaker in Russia than in the other countrics. |! 
was there that the chain gave way and provided an ot 
let for the proletarian revolution. Why? Because in Russi: 
a great popular revolution was unfolding, and at ilts 
head marched the revolutionary proletariat, which haul 


*J. Stalin, Problems of Leninism (Foreign Languages Pub 
lishing House: Moscow, 1953), pp. 37-38. 
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w ttnportant ally as the vast mass of the peasantry 
*«te oppressed and exploited by the landlords. Be- 
«Ihe revolution there was opposed by such a hideous 
sentative Of imperialism as tsarism, which lacked all 
al prestige and was deservedly hated by the whole 
laon. The chain proved to be weaker in Russia, 
ugh that country was less developed in a capitalist 
» (han, say, France or Germany, England, or Amer- 


Where will the chain break in the near future? Again, 
sce it is weakest. It is not precluded that the chain 
a bicak, say, in India. Why? Because that country has 
suing, militant, revolutionary proletariat, which has 
th un ally as the national liberation movement—an 
‘inthtedly powerful and undoubtedly important ally. 

wuse there the revolution is confronted by such a well- 
“iwn foe as foreign imperialism, which lacks all moral 
lit and is deservedly hated by the oppressed and ex- 
Mied masses of India. 

1 is also quite possible that the chain will break in 
simany. Why? Because the factors which are operat- 
"u, say, in India are beginning to operate in Germany 
» well; but, of course, the enormous difference in the 
ayel of development between India and Germany can- 
w but stamp its imprint on the progress and outcome 
al a revolution in Germany. .. . 


— Reading No. 19 


JOSEPH STALIN: ON THE 
DICTATORSHIP OF THE 
PROLETARIAT =% 


Stalin restates Lenin in catechetical form. 


T 1 1 


From this theme I take the three fundamental 
tions: 

a) the dictatorship of the proletariat as the instru, 
of the proletarian revolution; 

b) the dictatorship of the proletariat as the rule ol u 
proletariat over the bourgeoisie: 

c) the Soviet power as the state form of the dictar 
ship of the proletariat. 

1. The dictatorship of the proletariat as the instiuni 
of the proletarian revolution. The question of the |: 
letarian dictatorship is above all a question of the to 
content of the proletarian revolution. The prolet.iin: 
revolution, its movement, its sweep and its achieves i) 
acquire flesh and blood only through the dictatorslup : 
the proletariat. The dictatorship of the proletariat is tlu 
instrument of the proletarian revolution, its organ, ‘|! 
most important mainstay, brought into being for the pui 
pose of, firstly, crushing the resistance of the overthrown 
exploiters and consolidating the achievements of the pio 

| letarian revolution, and, secondly, carrying the prol 
tarian revolution to its completion, carrying the revolu 
| tion to the complete victory of socialism. The revolution 
| can vanquish the bourgeoisie, can overthrow its pow, 
without the dictatorship of the proletariat. But the revo 
lution will be unable to crush the resistance of the boui 


4 J. Stalin, Problems of Leninism (Foreign Languages Publis! 
ing House: Moscow, 1953), pp. 46-52. 
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to maintain its victory and to push forward to 

sal victory of socialism unless, at a certain stage of 

~sclopment, it creates a special organ in the form of 
‘i tutorship of the proletariat as its principal main- 


it fundamental question of every revolution is the 


tian of power.” (Lenin.) Does this mean that all 
u ia required is to assume power, to seize it? No, it 
$ wot. The seizure of power is only the beginning. 


l many reasons the bourgeoisie that is overthrown in 

t country remains for a long time stronger than the 

iwturtat Which has overthrown it. Therefore, the whole 

wl is to retain power, to consolidate it, to make it 
sible. What is needed to attain this? To attain this 

# necessary to carry out at least the three main tasks 

confront the dictatorship of the proletariat “on the 

now” of victory. 

1) to break the resistance of the landlords and capi- 
Jets who have been overthrown and expropriated by 
w revolution, to liquidate every attempt on their part 

/1estore the power of capital; 

L) to organize construction in such a way as to rally 
‘| the labouring people around the proletariat, and to 

sity on this work along the lines of preparing for the 
yuiation, the abolition of classes; 

c) to arm the revolution, to organize the army of the 
volution for the struggle against foreign enemies, for 
‘he struggle against imperialism. .. . 

2. The dictatorship of the proletariat as the rule of the 
woletariat over the bourgeoisie. From the foregoing it is 
‘vident that the dictatorship of the proletariat is not a 
were Change of personalities in the government, a change 

“| “cabinet,” etc., leaving the old economic and political 
wder intact. The Mensheviks and opportunists of all 
‘ountries, who fear dictatorship like fire and in their 
(right substitute the concept “conquest of power” for the 
‘uncept “dictatorship,” usally reduce the “conquest of 
power” to a change of “cabinet,” to the accession to 
power of a new cabinet made up of people like Scheide- 
mann and Noske, MacDonald and Henderson. It is 
hardly necessary to explain that these and similar cabinet 
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changes have nothing in common with 1l» 

of the proletariat, with the conquest of i+! . 
the real proletariat. The MacDonalds and = |: 
in power, while the old bourgeois order | 
remain, their so-called governments cannol |: 
else than an apparatus serving the bourgew: 
to hide the ulcers of imperialism, a weapon iu |! 
of the bourgeoisie against the revolutionary 
of the oppressed and exploited masses. Capil:i! iv 
governments as a screen when it finds if imo% 
unprofitable, difficult to oppress and exploit the e- 
without the aid of a screen... . 

The dictatorship of the proletariat arises not os ~ 
basis of the bourgeois order, but in the pio: 
the breaking up of this order after the overihiow |! 
bourgeoisie, in the process of the expropriation «1 
landlords and capitalists, in the process of the iis 
tion of the principal instruments and means ol |: 
tion, in the process of violent proletarian revolution | 
dictatorship of the proletariat is a revolutionary |: 
based on the use of force against the bourgeoisic. 

The state is a machine in the hands of the ruliny «1 
for suppressing the resistance of its class enemics. /1 
respect the dictatorship of the proletariat does nol ui 
essentially from the dictatorship of any other chis.. | 
the proletarian state is a machine for the suppression 
the bourgeoisie. But there is one substantial difletou. 
This difference consists in the fact that all hitherto «+w 
ing class states have been dictatorships of an exploii 
minority over the exploited majority, whereas the di: 
torship of the proletariat is the dictatorship of the «> 
ploited majority over the exploiting minority. 

Briefly: the dictatorship of the proletariat is the rul: 
unrestricted by law and based on force—of the proletar»: 
over the bourgeoisie, a rule enjoying the sympathy u.l 
support of the labouring and exploited masses. (Lecu 
The State and Revolution.) 

From this follow two main conclusions: 

First conclusion: The dictatorship of the proletari. 
cannot be “complete” democracy, democracy for all, to 
the rich as well as for the poor; the dictatorship of tln 
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nal “must be a state that is democratic in a new 
(for the proletariat and nonpropertied in general) 
‘titatorial in a new way (against?! the bourgeoisie)” 
= Vol. XXI, p. 393.) The talk of Kautsky and Co. 
“4 universal equality, about “pure” democracy, about 
ect democracy, and the like, is a bourgeois of the 
ulituble fact that the equality between exploited and 
tlers is impossible. The theory of “pure” democracy 
ihe theory of the upper stratum of the working class, 
+h has been broken in and is being fed by the impe- 
ut robbers. It was brought into being for the purpose 
' .ancealing the ulcers of capitalism, of touching up 
»jettalism and lending it moral strength in the struggle 
»«ust the exploited masses. Under capitalism there are 
iwal “liberties” for the exploited, nor can there be, if 

ı uo other reason than that the premises, printing plants, 

per supplies, etc., indispensable for the actual enjoy- 

vil of “liberties” are the privilege of the exploiters. Un- 
Wi capitalism the exploited masses do not, nor can they 
"i, really participate in the administration of the 
uatry, if for no other reason than that, even under the 
w» democratic regime, under conditions of capitalism, 
“‘vernments are not set up by the people but by the 
totschilds and Stinneses, the Rockefellers and Morgans. 
(uunocracy under capitalism is capitalist democracy, the 
temocracy of the exploiting minority, based on the re- 
iricliion of the rights of the exploited majority and 
lirected against this majority. 

Second conclusion: The dictatorship of the proletariat 
cannot emerge as the result of the peaceful development 
of bourgeois society and of bourgeois democracy; it can 
emerge only as the result of the smashing of the bourgeois 
alate machine, the bourgeois army, the bourgeois bureau- 
cratic machine, the bourgeois police... . 


= Author’s italics.—J.St. 


— Reading No. 20 


JOSEPH STALIN: SOCIALISM 1N 
ONE COUNTRY % 


Stalin develops the theme of building sins 
country without relinquishing the objective œs w 
tional revolution. For a critique of this comps 
Reading No. 22. 


1 T Á 


What do we mean by the possibility of the vew: | 
socialism in one country? 

We mean the possibility of solving the contint)) 
between the proletariat and the peasantry with ih 
of the internal forces of our country, the possilility 1 m- 
proletariat assuming power and using that power io: 

a complete socialist society in our country, wilh ih 
pathy and support of the proletarians of other coun 
but without the preliminary victory of the piels 
revolution in other countries. 

Without such a possibility, building socialism 1s tuo) 
ing without prospects, building without being sue i) 
socialism will be completely built. It is no use chines 
in building socialism without being sure that we cin bi: 
it completely, without being sure that the technical to» ı 
wardness of our country is not an insuperable obst le : 
the complete construction of a fully socialist sociciy 1 
deny such a possibility is to display lack of faith in th. 
cause of building socialism, to abandon Leninisn). 

What do we mean by the impossibility of the complit 
final victory of socialism in one country withou! il 
victory of the revolution in other countries? 

We mean the impossibility of having full guarant) 


2J. Stalin, Problems of Leninism (Foreign Languages Puli ti 
ing House: Moscow, 1953), pp. 192-93. 
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+ intervention, and consequently against the restora- 
the bourgeois order, without the victory of the 
lulion in at least a number of countries. To deny this 
syutuble thesis is to abandon internationalism, to 
colon Leninism. 
We ure living,” says Lenin, “not merely in a state, 
l in a system of states, and the existence of the Soviet 
‘yublic side by side with imperialist states for a long 
~» is unthinkable. One or the other must triumph in 
t «tl. And before that end supervenes, a series of 
ytutul collisions between the Soviet Republic and the 

“iyeois states will be inevitable. That means that if the 

muy class, the proletariat, wants to, and will, hold sway, 
must prove its capacity to do so by military organization 
last 

We now have before us,” says Lenin in another place, 
tu extremely unstable equilibrium, but an unquestionable, 
» indisputable, a certain equilibrium nevertheless. Will 
» lust long? I cannot tell; nor, I think, can anyone tell. 
sul therefore we must exercise the greatest possible 
suition, And the first precept of our policy, the first lesson 
» be learned from our governmental activities during the 
ual year, the lesson which all the workers and peasants 
«ust learn, is that we must be on the alert, we must 
member that we are at all times but a hair’s breadth 
uom every manner of invasion.” 

(‘Ilear, one would think! .. . 

.. . Will it not be more correct to say that it is not 
ihe Party but Zinoviev who is sinning against interna- 
immalism and the international revolution? For what else 
m our country, ‘the country that is building socialism,’ if 
uot the base of the world revolution? But can it be a real 
base of the world revolution if it is incapable of com- 
picting the building of a socialist society? Can it remain 
the mighty center of attraction for the workers of all 
countries that it undoubtedly is now, if it is incapable of 
achieving victory over the capitalist elements in its own 
cconomy, the victory of socialist construction? I think 
not. But does it not follow from this that scepticism 
regarding the victory of socialist construction, the dis- 
saemination of such scepticism, will lead to our country 
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being discredited as the base of the wortd 1: 

if our country is discredited the worl! ı 
movement will be weakened. How did M. 
Democrats try to scare the workers away |: 
preaching that ‘the Russians will not get ans») 
are we beating the Social-Democrats witli \. 

are attracting numerous workers’ delegations t 
try and thereby strengthening the position ol 

all over the world? By our successes in buildin 
Is it not obvious, then, that whoever dissemi 
ticism regarding our successes in building socialini o 
indirectly helps the Social-Democrats, reduci» th 
of the international revolutionary moverticii(, 
evitably departs from internationalism? . . . 


— Reading No. 90a — 


OIN TROTSKY: CRITICISM OF THE 
MmIEORY OF SOCIALISM 
IONE COUNTRY =% 


Lasky proves that just as he and Lenin revised Marx 

| dapyels, Stalin has revised the revision. It is interest- 

l» observe that Trotsky’s awn revision of traditional 
wisn is presented as a correction which history itself 

‘tot out. The logic of events, so to speak, corrected 

logic of the theory. Stalin could have plausibly argued 
ihe same way instead of denying that he was revising 
zuln'y position. In any case, the Bolsheviks actually 
sought the events about whose logic they subsequently 
weil in justification of their action. 


T Á 4 


. . In our epoch, which is the epoch of imperialism, 

<., of world economy and world politics under the he- 

mony of finance capital, not a single communist party 
sn establish its program by proceeding solely or mainly 
iy Conditions and tendencies of developments in its 
"wn country. This also holds entirely for the party that 
wields the state power within the boundaries of the 
ILS.S.R. On August 4, 1914, the death knell sounded for 
nutional programs for all time. The revolutionary party 
af the proletariat can base itself only upon an interna- 
ional program corresponding to the development and 
llapse of capitalism. An international communist pro- 
yam is in no case the sum total of national programs or 
uit amalgam of their common features. The international 


“Lcon Trotsky, The Third International After Lenin (New 
York: Pioneer Publishers, 1936), vol. I, pp. 3-4, 16-17, 
20-21, 35-36, 66-67. 
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program must proceed directly from an it: 
conditions and tendencies of world economni 
world political system taken as a whole in|! 
nections and contradictions, that is, with tho ı 
antagonistic interdependence of its separate paii | 
present epoch, to a much larger extent than in th 
the national orientation of the proletariat must 
flow only from a world orientation and nol ve. 
Herein lies the basic and primary difference l» 
communist internationalism and all varieties ol n 
socialism. 

. . - The international revolution is regarded 
interconnected process which cannot be predicte: 
its concreteness, and, so to speak, its order of occu = 
but which is absolutely clearcut in its general fusio 
outline. Unless the latter is understood, a correct polu 
orientation is entirely out of the question. 

However, matters appear quite differently if we pres 
from the idea of a socialist development which is 
ring and is even being completed in one country. We Im 
today a “theory” which teaches that it is possible to b 
socialism completely in one country and that the cori: | 
tions of that country with the capitalist world can | 
established on the basis of “neutralizing” the wi 
bourgeoisie (Stalin). The necessity for the slogan ol 
United States of Europe falls away, or is at least «lis 
ished, if this essentially national-reformist and not iow 
lutionary-internationalist point of view is adopted. tu 
this slogan is, from our viewpoint, important and vilall; 
necessary because there is lodged in it the condemniitivu 
of the idea of an isolated socialist development. For th 
proletariat of every European country, even to a lit: 
measure than the U.S.S.R.—the difference, however. | 
one of degree only—it will be most vitally necessary |: 
spread the revolution to the neighboring countries and t» 
support insurrections there with arms in hand, not oul ol 
any abstract considerations of international solidarity, 
which in themselves cannot set the classes in motion, but 
because of those vital considerations which Lenin formu. 
lated hundreds of times—namely, that without timely 
aid from the international revolution, we will be unable 
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wkl out. The slogan of the Soviet United States {of 

sel corresponds to the dynamics of the proletarian 

‘ition, Which does not break out simultaneously in 

T sountrics, but which passes from country to country 
=l 1equires the closest bond between them, especially 

» the European arena, both with a view to defense 
danst the most powerful external enemies, and with a 

» lo economic construction. 

. Immediately after its one-sided characterization of 
» luw of uneven development pointed out by us, the 
Lafi program (of the Sixth Congress of the Communist 
ternational) says: 

lience it follows that the international proletarian 
“volution must not be regarded as a single simultaneous, 
sw! universal act. Hence it follows that the victory of 
svinlism is at first possible in a few, or even in one 
“lated capitalist country.” 

Ihat the international revolution of the proletariat 
Hannot be a simultaneous act, of this there can of course 
te no dispute at all among grownup people after the 
*sperience of the October Revolution, achieved by the 
proletariat of a backward country under pressure of 
historical necessity, without waiting in the least for the 
proletariat of the advanced countries “to even out the 
liont.” Within these limits, the reference to the law of 
uneven development is absolutely correct and quite in 
place. But it is entirely otherwise with the second half of 
ihe conclusion—namely, the hollow assertion that the 
victory of socialism is possible “in one isolated capitalist 
country.” To prove its point the draft program simply 
anys: “Hence it follows. . . .” One gets the impression 
that this follows from the law of uneven development. 
But this does not follow at all. “Hence follows” some- 
thing quite the contrary. If the historical process were 
such that some countries developed not only unevenly 
hut even independently of each other, isolated from each 
other, then from the law of uneven development would 
indubitably follow the possibility of building socialism 
in one capitalist country—at first in the most advanced 
country and then, as they mature, in the more backward 
ones. Such was the customary and, so to speak, average 
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idea cf the transition to socialism within th 

the pre-war social democracy. This is precia |: 
that formed the theoretical basis of social pili 
course, the draft program does not hold tlus vis ı 
inclines towards it. 

. . . Stalin said in November 1926: “The parn 
took as its starting point the idea that the wou 
socialism in one country means the possibility i9 | 
socialism in that country, and that this task can |: 
plished with the forces of a single country. u 
Nov. 12, 1926.) 

We already know that the party never took ihi 
Starting point. On the contrary, “in many of our w) 
all our speeches, and in our entire press,” as | cmo +e 
the party proceeded from the opposite position, *i i 
found its highest expression in the program of u 
C.P.S.U. But one would imagine that at least Stali h 
self “always” proceeded from this false view th: 
ism can be built with the forces of one countiy I+: 
check up. 

What Stalin’s views on this question were in 1905. 
1915 we have absolutely no means of knowin» as iwi 
are no documents whatever on the subject. Bul in ("| 
Stalin outlined Lenin’s views on the building of soiul 
as follows: 

“The overthrow of the power of the bourgeoisie oso 
the establishment of a proletarian government in o 
country does not yet guarantee the complete victory | 
socialism. The main task of socialism—the organiari 
of socialist production—still remains ahead. Can tho: 
task be accomplished, can the final victory of socialin w 
one country be attained, without the joint efforts ol th 
proletariat of several advanced countries? No, tlus i 
impossible. To overthrow the bourgeoisie, the effort. oi 
one country are sufficient—the history of our revolut 
bears this out. For the final victory of socialism, for 1h., 
organization of socialist production, the efforts of on: 
country, particularly of such a peasant country as Russu 
are insufficient. For this the efforts of the proletarians ùi 
several advanced countries are necessary. .. . 
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‘uch, on the whole, are the characteristic features of 
= Leninist theory of the proletarian revolution.” (Stalin, 
omin and Leninism, pp. 40f., Russian ed., 1924.) 

‘ne must concede that the “characteristic features of 
M Leninist theory” are outlined here quite correctly. 
M the later editions of Stalin’s book this passage was 
‘ieicd to read in just the opposite way and the “charac- 
#rtic features of the Leninist theory” were proclaimed 
eithin a year as . . . Trotskyism. 

_. The theory of socialism in one country inexorably 
Ials (oO an underestimation of the difficulties which must 
M overcome and to an exaggeration of the achievements 
exited. One could not find a more anti-social and anti- 
»yolutionary assertion than Stalin’s statement to the effect 
int “socialism has already been 90 percent realized in 
thë U.S.S.R.” This statement seems to be especially meant 
"u a Smug bureaucrat. In this way one can hopelessly 
iliscredit the idea of a socialist society in the eyes of the 
toiling masses. The Soviet proletariat has achieved gran- 
iliose successes, if we take into consideration the condi- 
tans under which they have been attained and the low 
cultural level inherited from the past. But these achieve- 
ments constitute an extremely small magnitude on the 
aciules of the socialist ideal. Harsh truth and not sugary 
lulschood is needed to fortify the worker, the agricultural 
laborer, and the poor peasant, who see that in the eleventh 
year of the revolution, poverty, misery, unemployment, 
lead lines, illiteracy, homeless children, drunkenness, 
nnd prostitution have not abated around them. Instead 
af telling them fibs about having realized 90% socialism, 
we must say to them that our economic level, our social 
wnd cultural conditions, approximate today much closer 
to capitalism, and a backward and uncultured capitalism 
ut that, than to socialism. We must tell them that we will 
enter on the path of real socialist construction only when 
the proletariat of the most advanced countries will have 
captured power; that it is necessary to work unremittingly 
for this, using both levers—the short lever of our internal 
cconomic efforts and the long lever of the international 
proletarian struggle. 
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In short, instead of the Stalinist phrases abiss 
which has already been 90% accomplisti! 
speak to them the words of Lenin: 

“Russia (the land of poverty) will become sch a] 
(the land of plenty) if we cast away all pessimus 
phrasemongering; if clenching our teeth, we witli: = 
might, strain every nerve and muscle, if we unide 
that salvation is possible oniy along the road ol mos: 
tional socialist revolution that we have entered it 8 
| Vol. XV, p. 165.) 


| 
—— Reading No. 91 — 


JOSEPH STALIN: THE RENEWED 
BLOSSOMING OF THE STAI 


Following is Stalin’s justification of the continuan 
and development of the state power. 


> T T 
. . - It is sometimes asked: “We have abolished ilu 
| 


exploiting classes; there are no longer any hostile cl: 
in the country; there is nobody to suppress; hence tli: 
is no more need for the state; it must die away.— \\ |: 
then do we not help our socialist state to wither aw. 
Why do we not strive to put an end to it? Is it nol tuw 
to get rid of the state, as so much lumber?” 

Or again: “The exploiting classes have already beon 


J. Stalin, Problems of Leninism (Foreign Languages Pul 
lishing House: Moscow, 1953), pp. 790-94. 
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svolished in our country; socialism has in the main been 
ww, we are advancing towards communism. Now, the 
‘iuixist doctrine of the state says that there is to be no 
vate under communism.—Why then do we not help our 
ss tulist state to wither away? Is it not time we relegated 
ihe state to the museum of antiquities?” 

l hese questions show that those who ask them have 
“mscientiously memorized certain tenets of the doctrine 
»( Marx and Engels about the state. But they also show 
ihat these comrades have not grasped the essential mean- 
wy of this doctrine; that they do not realize in what 
liitorical conditions the various tenets of this doctrine 
«ere elaborated; and, what is more, that they do not 
imderstand present-day international conditions, have 
uverlooked the capitalist encirclement and the dangers it 
eutails for the socialist country. These questions not only 
betray an underestimation of the capitalist encirclement, 
but also an underestimation of the role and significance 
ul the bourgeois states and their organs, which send spies, 
wisassins and wreckers into our country and are waiting 
lor a favourable opportunity to attack it by armed 
force. . .. 

What could have given rise to this underestimation? 

lt arose owing to the fact that certain of the general 
tenets of the Marxist doctrine of the state were incom- 
pletely elaborated and were inadequate. It received cur- 
rency owing to our unpardonably heedless attitude to 
matters pertaining to the theory of the state, in spite 
of the fact that we have had twenty years of practical 
experience in state affairs which provides rich material for 
theoretical generalizations, and in spite of the fact that, 
given the desire, we have every opportunity of success- 
fully filling this gap in theory... . 

Consider, for example, the classical formulation of the 
theory of the development of the socialist state given by 
Engels: 

“As soon as there is no longer any class of society 
to be held in subjection; as soon as, along with class 
domination and the struggle for individual existence 
based on the anarchy of production hitherto, the col- 
lisions and excesses arising from these have also been 
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abolished, there is nothing more to be repu i 
would make a special repressive force. i sii 

sary. The first act in which the state really ctu i 
ward as the representative of society is a wlw 
taking possession of the means of produchon ou s 
name of society—is at the same time its |. | 
pendent act as a state. The interference ot thi i 
power in social relations becomes superfluous pu 
sphere after another, and then ceascs of is li 1! 
government of persons is replaced by the ad mien 


tion of things and the direction of the proce. t 
production. The state is not ‘abolished,’ it wa! 
away.” 


Is this proposition of Engels’ correct? 

Yes, it is correct, but only on one of two conditiins 
a) if we study the socialist state only from the nnple s 
the internal development of a country, abstractiny 
selves in advance from the international factor, isolatu 
for the convenience of investigation, the country and ihs 
state from the international situation; or b) if we awans 
that socialism is already victorious in all countries, « 1o 
the majority of countries, that a socialist encirelony o 
exists instead of a capitalist encirclement, that there 1 u 
more danger of foreign attack, and that there is no mun: 
need to strengthen the army and the state. 

Well, but what if socialism has been victorious «ul: 
in One separate country, and if, in view of this, it is quite 
impossible to abstract oneself from international condi 
tions—what then? Engels’ formula does not furnish an 
answer to this question. As a matter of fact, Engels dil 
not set himself this question, and therefore could not hov 
given an answer to it. Engels proceeds from the assumņ 
tion that socialism has already been victorious more « 
less simultaneously in all countries, or in a majority ol 
countries. Consequently, Engels is not here investigiiliny 
any specific socialist state of any particular country, but 
the development of the socialist state in general, on tlic 
assumption that socialism has been victorious in a ma 
jority of countries—according to the formula: “Assumin;: 
that socialism is victorious in a majority of countries. 
what changes must the proletarian, socialist state un 
dergo?” Only this general and abstract character of tiic 
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problem can explain why in his investigation of the qucs- 
ton of the socialist state Engels completely abstracted 
lumsclf from such a factor as international conditions, 
the international situation. 

But it follows from this that Engels’ general formula 
ubout the destiny of the socialist state in general cannot 
be extended to the particular and specific case of the 
victory of socialism in one separate country, a country 
which is surrounded by a capitalist world, is subject to 
the menace of foreign military attack, cannot therefore 
ubstract itself from the international situation, and must 
have at its disposal a well-trained army, well-organized 
penal organs, and a strong intelligence service, conse- 
quently, must have its own state, strong enough to defend 
ihe conquests of socialism from foreign attack. ... 


— Reading No. 92 — 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY LINE IN 
GUILTIRE TUTERA TURE 


Following are a few official declarations illustrating 
the fruits of party dictatorship in culture. These are only 
samplings of the different fields from astronomy to zo- 
ology in which the Communist party has exercised thought 
control with all the sanctions of the state ready to enforce 


& From The Country of the Blind, by George S. Counts and 
Nucia Lodge (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1949), pp. 
79-83. With permission of the authors. This book is a 
treasure trove of official documents on the party-line in 
culture. 
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its decrees. The English translations of the official iii. 
have been made by George S. Counts and Nucia |. 


Á T 1 


. . . The Central Committee of the All-Union €un 
munist Party notes that the literary journals, Zve cdi nus 
Leningrad, published in Leningrad, are conducted! io ou 
entirely unsatisfactory manner. 

In the journal Zvezda in recent times, along with 
nificant and successful works by Soviet writers, ideolo 
cally harmful works have appeared. The gross mistake œl 
Zvezda is the placing of a literary tribune at the disposal 
of the writer Zoshchenko, whose works are alien to Soviet 
literature. The fact is well known to the editors of Zve%') 
that for a long time Zoshchenko has specialized in wriliny: 
shallow, empty, and vulgar stories, in preaching decadent 
banality and neutrality in ideology and politics, designed 
to confuse and poison the consciousness of our youth 
The last of Zoshchenko’s published stories, “The Adven 
tures of a Monkey” (Zvezda, Nos. 5-6, 1946), is a vulpiu 
parody on Soviet life and Soviet people. 

. . . The Central Committee notes that the journ:! 
Leningrad, which has constantly offered its pages to the 
vulgar and slanderous attacks of Zoshchenko and to the 
empty and non-political verses of Akhmatova, is espc- 
cially badly conducted. Just as the editorial board ot 
Zvezda, so the editorial board of the journal Leningrad 
has tolerated grievous mistakes by publishing a series ol 
works saturated with the spirit of servility toward every- 
thing foreign. 

. . . What is the meaning of the mistakes of the edi- 
torial boards of Zvezda and Leningrad? 

The leading workers of the journals and in the first 
instance the editors, Comrades Saianov and Likharev, 
have forgotten the thesis of Leninism that our journals, 
whether scientific or literary, cannot be non-political. 
They have forgotten that our journals are a mighty in- 
strument of the Soviet state in the cause of the education 
of the Soviet people, and Soviet youth in particular. They 
must therefore be controlled by the vital foundation of 
the Soviet order—its politics. 
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. . . The Central Committee of the All-Union Com- 
munist Party resolves: 

1. To oblige the editorial board of the journal Zvezda, 
ihe Administration of the Union of Soviet Writers, and 
the Administration of Propaganda of the Central Com- 
mittee of the All-Union Communist Party to undertake 
measures for the unconditioned removal of the mistakes 
and shortcomings of the journal mentioned in the present 
resolution, to correct the line of the journal, and to in- 
sure a high ideological and artistic level of the journal, 
putting a stop to the appearance in the journal of the 
works of Zoshchenko and Akhmatova and their ilk. 

2. In view of the fact that at the present time the neces- 
sary conditions for the publication of two literary journals 
in Leningrad do not exist, to discontinue the publication 
of the journal Leningrad, concentrating the literary forces 
of Leningrad on the journal Zvezda. 

3. For the purpose of introducing the necessary order 
into the work of the editorial office of the journal Zvezda 
and of radically improving the content of its pages, to 
appoint an editor-in-chief and an editorial board. To have 
the editor-in-chief assume full responsibility for the ideo- 
logical and political direction of the journal and for the 
quality of the works published therein. 

4. To appoint Comrade A. M. Yegolin as editor-in- 
chief of the journal Zvezda without relieving him of the 
duties of Acting Director of the Administration of Prop- 
aganda of the Central Committee of the All-Union 
Communist Party. 


— Reading No. 29a - 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY LINI IM 
MUSIC 32 


. . . The Central Committee of the All-Union (s 
munist Party considers the opera Velikaia lu iv 
(Music by Vano Muradeli, Libretto by G. Mdivani pe 
duced at the Bolshoi Theatre of the USSR on ik 
Thirtieth Anniversary of the October Revolution t: | 
vicious and inartistic in both its music and its sulye i 
matter. 

The basic defects of the opera lie first of all iu th. 
music. The music is feeble and inexpressive. Jt contam 
not a single melody or aria to be remembered. It i 
confused and disharmonious, built on complicated cis 
sonances, on combinations of sound that grate upon th. 
ear. Some lines and scenes with pretensions to melodion 
mess are suddenly broken by discordant noises whit!) 
strange to the normal human ear and oppressive tu tli 
listener. Between the musical accompaniment and tlw 
development of the action on the stage there is no orpanu 
connection. The vocal part of the opera—the choral, solu, 
and ensemble singing—produces a miserable impression 
As a result of all this, the potentialities of the orchesti: 
and the singers are not exploited. 

. . . The Central Committee of the Party holds th: 
the failure of Muradeli’s opera is the result of the formu 
istic path which he has followed—a path which is false 
and injurious to the creative work of the Soviet composer 

The conference of Soviet musicians, conducted by the 
Central Committee of the Party, showed that the failure 
of Muradeli’s opera is not an isolated case. It is closely 
linked with the unsatisfactory state of contemporary 


2 From The Country of the Blind, by George S. Counts and 
Nucia Lodge (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1949). pp 
160-66. 
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‘uvicl music, with the spread of a formalistic tendency 
winong Soviet composers. 

As far back as 1936, in connection with the appcar- 
ance Of Dmitri Shostakovich’s opera Lady Macbeth of 
Altsensk, Pravda, the organ of the Central Committee of 
the Party, subjected to sharp criticism the antipopular 
formalistic perversions in his music and exposed the harm 
nnd danger of this tendency to the future of Soviet music. 
Writing then on instructions from the Central Committec 
of theParty, Pravda formulated clearly the Soviet people’s 
icquirements of their composers. 

. . . The Central Committee of the All-Union Com- 
munist Party resolves: 

1. To condemn the formalistic tendency in Soviet music 
as against the people and as leading actually to the liqui- 
dation of music. 

2. To propose to the Administration of Propaganda 
and Agitation of the Central Committee and the Com- 
mittee on the Arts that they endeavor to correct the 
situation in Soviet music, liquidate the shortcomings set 
forth in the present resolution of the Central Committee, 
and ensure the development of Soviet music in the direc- 
tion of realism. 

. . . 4. To approve organizational measures of the 
appropriate Party and Soviet organs directed toward the 
improvement of musical affairs. 


— Reading No. 29b — 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY LINE IN 
DRAMA ?3 


. . . In discussing the question of the repertoire of thie 
dramatic theatres and measures for its improvemeni, thw 
Central Committee of the All Union Communist P:uty 
recognizes that the condition of the repertoire of the 
theatres is unsatisfactory. 

. . . The Central Committee of the Party holds thaí 
the Committee on Artistic Affairs follows an incorrect 
line by introducing plays of bourgeois foreign dramatist. 
The publishing house Iskusstvo, in accordance with in 
structions from the Committee on Artistic Affairs, his 
published a volume of one-act plays by contemporary 
English and American dramatists. 

. . . The Central Committee of the All-Union Com- 
munist Party resolves: 

1. To require the president of the Committee on Artis- 
tic Affairs, Comrade Khrapchenko, to eliminate in thc 
shortest possible period the grave shortcomings and mis- 
takes noted in the present resolution. 

2. Because of the profound significance of the theatre 
in the Communist education of the people, to require the 
Committee on Artistic Affairs and the Union of Soviet 
Writers to concentrate on the creation of a contemporary 
Soviet repertoire. 


8 From The Country of the Blind, by George S. Counts and 
Nucia Lodge (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1949), pp. 
119-22. 
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— Reading No. 99c — 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY LINE IN 
BIOLOGY 


. . . “Before beginning the concluding address,” said 
Lysenko, “I must respond to a note which has reached 
the Presidium. I am asked: What is the attitude of the 
Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party 
to the address which I delivered at this session? My an- 
swer is: The Central Committee of the All-Union Com- 
munist Party examined and approved my address, ‘On 
the Situation in Biological Science.’ ” 

. > - This announcement by the President evoked the 
general enthusiasm of the members of the session. With 
one impulse all those present rose from their seats and 
engaged in a stormy and prolonged ovation in honor of 
the Central Committee of the Party of Lenin and Stalin, 
in honor of the wise leader and teacher of the Soviet 
people, the greatest scholar of our epoch, Comrade Sta- 
Tee ce 

In clear and profoundly thoughtful theses Academician 
T. D. Lysenko exposed the hopeless attempts of various 
representatives of the reactionary and decadent school of 
Mendel and Morgan to defend their positions in science. 
At the same time he outlined the militant tasks of biologi- 
cal science in the immediate future. 

“In science,” says Academician T. D. Lysenko, “there 
is no place for chance. Physics and chemistry achieved 
stupendous successes in their development because they 
repudiated the explanation of natural phenomena in terms 
of chance. Biological science must profit from this ex- 
perience. 


*From PRAVDA, August 10, 1948, quoted in The Country 
of the Blind, by George S. Counts and Nucia Lodge 
(Poston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1949), pp. 206-08; 211-12. 
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“The entire idealistic chromosome theory of tulictits | 
is based on chance. The process of fertilization r ul» 
to pure chance. The splitting of hybrids is sulycs | 
chance. The causes of hereditary changes are unbi: 
and are also due to chance. Chance reigns every wlio 
Such a theory cannot serve as the foundations ol biol s 
ical science. ... 

. . . Fatherly care is shown by the Party and th. 
government for the strengthening and development « th. 
Michurinist tendency in our science, for the removal «4 
all obstacles on the way to its fullest flowering. thu 
obligates us to develop the work yet more widely and 
deeply for the fulfillment of the command of the Sovi 
people on arming the state and collective farms with 
advanced scientific theory. 

We must earnestly put science and theory at the servic 
of the people in order to raise ever more swiftly {li 
harvest of the fields and the productivity of livestock, to 
Taise the productivity of labor on state and collective 
farms. 

I call on all academicians, scientific workers, agrono. 
mists, and animal breeders in close union with the progres 
sive workers of the socialist rural economy to direct all 
their energies to the fulfillment of these great and noble 
tasks. ( Applause.) 

Progressive biological science is indebted to the geniuses 
of mankind— Lenin and Stalin—for this: the teachings of 
Michurin entered into the treasure-house of our knowl- 
edge, into science as a golden fund. (Applause.) 

Long live the teachings of Michurin, the teachings on 
the transformation of organic nature for the welfare of 
the Soviet people! (Applause.) 

Long live the Party of Lenin and Stalin for revealing 
Michurin to the world and for the creation in our country 
of all conditions necessary for the flowering of advanced 
materialistic biology. (Applause.) 

Glory to our great friend and coryphaeus of science— 
our leader and teacher, Comrade Stalin! 

(All stand and applaud for a long time.) 
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. . . To the Editors of the Newspaper Pravda: 

I request the publication of the following text of my 
declaration. 

As long as our Party recognized both tendencies in 
“oviet genetics and as long as debates between them 
were regarded as a creative discussion of theoretical 
questions of contemporary science facilitating the dis- 
covery of truth, I persistently defended my views which 
nt some points differed from the views of Academician 
| ysenko. But now, since it has become clear to me that 
the basic theses of the Michurin school in Soviet genetics 
urc approved by the Central Committee of the All-Union 
Communist Party, I, as a member of the Party, cannot 
defend positions which have been declared mistaken by 
the Central Committee of our Party. (A. R. Zhebrak). ... 


— Reading No. 22d 


[HE COMMUNIST PARTY LINE N 
IME SCIROUS = 


MOSCOW, March 5—The newspaper Sovict Ait wH 
today that reactionary “bourgeois tendencies” hive Is+s 
noted in Soviet circuses and that persons responsible |. 
it ought to be exposed. 

“Only by full unmasking of the cosmopolite-theoret 
cians and formalistic directors who have planted in tlw 
arenas of Soviet circuses alien bourgeois tendencics «ai 
Soviet circus art achieve a new renaissance and becom 
a genuine expression of the spiritual strength ol tlw 
peoples inhabiting our great fatherland,” the newspapvi 
said. 

The three-column article, appearing in Soviet Atl, 
organ of the Fine Arts Committee and the Ministry ol 
Cinematography, was signed by Nikolai Barzilovich. | 
attacked E. Kuznetsov, theoretician and author, declariny 
that his works “unrestrainedly praised the decayed circus 
art of capitalist countries which offered ideologically 
empty numbers and attractions.” 


= From The New York Times (by the UNITED PRESS), 
March 5, 1949: “Russia Accuses Circuses of ‘Bourgeois 
Tendencies.’ ” 
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-— Reading No. 93 — 


Rk. HILFERDING: STATE CAPITALISM 
OR TOTALITARIAN STATE 
ECONOMY 9 


One of the ablest orthodox Marxist economists assesses 
the nature of the Soviet State. 


Y y f 


. . . Does the “bureaucracy” really “rule” the (Soviet) 
economy and consequently the people? Bureaucracy 
everywhere, and particularly in the Soviet Union, is 
composed of a conglomeration of the most varied ele- 
ments. To it belong not only government officials in the 
narrow sense of the word (i.e. from minor employees up 
to the generals and even Stalin himself) but also the 
directors of all branches of industry and such function- 
aries as, for example, the postal and railway employees. 
How could this variegated lot possibly achieve a unified 
rule? Who are its representatives? How does it adopt 
decisions? What organs are at its disposal? 

In reality, the “bureaucracy” is not an independent 
bearer of power. In accordance with its structure as well 
as function, it is only an instrument in the hands of the 
real rulers. It is organized as an hierarchy and sub- 
ordinated to the commanding power. It receives but does 
not give orders. Any functionary, as Trotsky justly puts 
it, “can be sacrificed by his superior in the hierarchical 
system in order to decrease any kind of dissatisfaction.” 
And these are the new masters of production, the sub- 
stitute for capitalists! Stalin thoroughly exploded this 


* From the Modern Review, June, 1947, originally published 
in May, 1940, in the Socialist Courier (Russian). 
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myth when, during the last purges, he ordered fi! 
among others, thousands of industrial manages. 

It is not the bureaucracy that rules, but he who r 
orders to the bureaucracy. And it is Stalin who pivo» 
orders to the Russian bureaucracy. Lenin and lionis 
with a select group of followers who were never able t: 
come to independent decisions as a party but alwus3 
remained an instrument in the hands of the leaders (Ilu 
same was true later with the fascist and national-soci.ilit 
parties) seized power at a time when the old state ap 
paratus was collapsing. They changed the state apparalu 
to suit their needs as rulers, eliminating democracy iu! 
establishing their own dictatorship which in their idcoloyy, 
but by no means in practice, was identified with (he 
“dictatorship of the proletariat.” Thus they created (he 
first totalitarian state—even before the name was in 
vented. Stalin carried on with the job, removing lim 
rivals through the instrument of the state apparatus and 
establishing an unlimited personal dictatorship. 

This is the reality which should not be obscured hy 
construing alleged domination by a “bureaucracy” which 
is in fact subordinate to the government to the samc 
extent as are the rest of the people. This is true even 
though some modest crumbs from the master’s table may 
be doled out to it—-without, of course, a guarantee that 
other crumbs are to follow and at the price of constant 
danger to their very lives. Their material share does not 
constitute any important portion of the social product. 
Nevertheless, the psychological effect of such a differ- 
entiation may be quite considerable. 

Important economic consequences flow from this fact. 
It is the essence of a totalitarian state that it subjects the 
economy to its aims. The economy is deprived of its own 
laws, it becomes a controlled economy. Once this control 
is effected, it transforms the market economy into a 
consumers’ economy. The character and extent of needs 
are then determined by the state. The (Nazi) German 
and (Fascist) Italian economies provide evidence of the 
fact that such control, once initiated in a totalitarian state, 
spreads rapidly and tends to become all-embracing as was 
the case in Russia from the very beginning. Despite great 
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differenzes in their points of departure, the cconomic 
system of totalitarian states are drawing closc to cach 
other. {n Germany, too, the state, striving to maintain 
and strengthen its power, determines the character of 
production and accumulation. Prices lose their regulating 
function and become merely means of distribution. The 
economy, and with it the exponents of economic activity, 
are more or less subjected to the state, becoming its 
subordinates. The economy loses the primacy which it 
held under bourgeois society. This does not mean, how 
ever, that economic circles do not have great influence on 
the ruling power in Germany as well as in Russia. Bui 
their influence is conditional, has limits and is not deci- 
sive in relation to the essence of policy. Policy is actuaiiy 
determined by a small circle of those who are in power. 
It is their interests, their ideas as to what is required io 
maintain, exploit, and strengthen their own power that 
determines the policy which they impose as law upon tne 
subordinated economy. This is why the subjective factor, 
the “unforeseeable,” “irrational” character of politicai 
development has gained such importance in politics. 

The faithful believe only in heaven and hell as deter- 
mining forces; the Marxist sectarian only in capitalism 
and socialism, in classes—bourgeoisie and proletariat. The 
Marxist sectarian cannot grasp the idea that present-day 
state power, iiaving achieved independence, is unfolding 
its enormous strength according to its own laws, subject- 
ing social forces and compelling them to serve its ends 
for a short or long period of time. 

Therefore neither the Russian nor the totalitarian sys- 
tern in general is determined by the character of the 
economy. On the contrary it is the economy that is 
determined by the policy of the ruling power and sub- 
jected io the aims and purposes of this power. The totali- 
tarian power lives by the economy, but not for the 
economy or even for the class ruling the economy—as is 
the case of the bourgeois state, though the latter (as any 
student of foreign policy can demonstrate) may occasion- 
ally pursue aims of its own. An analogy to the totaiutarian 
“tate may be found in the era of the late Roman Enipire, 
in the regime of the Praetorians and their emperors. 
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Of course, from a social democratic viewport! tl 
Bolshevik economy can hardly be called “socialisti, t 
to us socialism is indissolubly linked to democracy A 
cording to our cencept, socialization of the mew. ol 
production implies freeing the economy from the tile au 
one class and vesting it in society as a whole—ai so ui 
which is democratically self-governed. We never impii! 
that the political form of that “managed economy” wtu h 
was to replace capitalist production for a free mub 
could be unrestricted absolutism. The correlation betwen 
the economic basis and the political structure secmed tu 
us a very definite one: namely, that the socialist society 
would inaugurate the highest realization of democracy 
Even those among us who believed that the strictest ap 
plication of centralized power would be necessary oi 
inevitable for the period of transition, considered thi 
period only temporary and bound to end after the sup 
pression of the propertied classes. Together with the dis 
appearance of classes, class rule was also to vanish—tli:1! 
class rule which we considered the only possible form ol 
political rule in general. “The state is witheriny 
away. .. 

But history, this “best of all Marxists,” has taught us 
differently. It has taught us that “administering of things,” 
despite Engels’ expectations, may turn into unlimited 
“administering of people,” and thus not only lead to the 
emancipation of the state from the economy but even to 
the subjection of the economy to the state. 

Once subjected to the state, the economy secures the 
continued existence of this form of government. The 
fact that such a result flows from a unique situation 
primarily brought about by war does not exclude a 
Marxist analysis, but it alters somewhat our rather simpli- 
fied and schematic conception of the correlation between 
economy and state and between economy and politics 
which developed in a completely different period. The 
emergence of the state as an independent power greatly 
complicates the economic characterization of a society 
in which politics (i.e. the state) plays a determining 
and decisive role. 

For this reason the controversy as to whether the eco- 
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nomic system of the Soviet Union is “capitalist” or “so- 
cialist” seems to me rather pointless. It is neither. It rep- 
resents a totalitarian state economy, i.e. a system to which 
the economies of Germany and Italy are drawing closer 
and closer. 


— Reading No. 94 — 


Hae AIMS AND TASKS OF 
DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM 


The following statement was adoptea by the Socialist 
International at Frankfurt-on-Main, Germany, 1951. It 
indicates the renewed emphasis on democracy as integral 
to the ends and means of socialism. 


T Á T 


Socialism has become a major force in world affairs. 
it has passed from propaganda into practice. In some 
countries the foundations of a socialist society have al- 
ready been laid. Here the evils of capitalism are disap- 
pearing and the community has developed new vigor. The 
principles of socialism are proving their worth in action. 

. . . In many countries, uncontrolled capitalism is giv- 
ing place to an economy in which state intervention and 
collective ownership limit the scope of private capitalists. 
More people are coming to recognize the need for plan- 
ning. Social security, free trade unionism and industrial 
democracy are winning ground. 

. . . Communism falsely claims a share in the social- 
ist tradition. In fact it has distorted that tradition beyond 
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recognition. It has built up a rigid theology which n i 
compatible with the critical spirit of Marxism. 

. . . International communism is the instrument ol a 
new imperialist state. Wherever it has achieved powi «| 
nas destroyed freedom or the chance of gaining freecom 
It is based on a militarist bureaucracy and a (ers! 
police. By producing glaring contrasts of wealth jw! 
privilege it has created a new class society. Forced lali» 
plays an important part in its economic organization 

. . . Socialists strive to build a new society in frecdon 
and by democratic means. 

Without freedom there can be no socialism. Sociali 
can be achieved only through democracy. Democracy can 
be fully realized only through socialism. 

. . . Democracy requires the right of more than onc 
party to exist and the right of opposition. But democracy 
has the right and duty to protect itself against those who 
exploit its opportunities only in order to destroy it. The 
defense of political democracy is of vital interest to the 
people. Its preservation is a condition of realizing social 
and economic democracy. 

. . . Every dictatorship, wherever it may be, is a 
danger to the freedom of all nations and thereby to the 
peace of the world. Wherever there is unrestrained cx- 
ploitation of forced labor, whether under private profit 
or under political dictatorship, there is danger to the liv- 
ing and moral standards of all the people. 

Socialism seeks to replace capitalism by a system in 
which the public interest takes precedence over the in- 
terest of private profit. The immediate economic aims of 
socialist policy are full employment, higher production, 
a rising standard of life, social security and a fair dis- 
tribution of incomes and property. 

. . . Socialist planning can be achieved by various 
means. The structure of the country concerned must de- 
cide the extent of public ownership and the form of 
planning to apply. 

. . . Public ownership can take the form of the na- 
tionalization of existing private concerns or the creation 
of new public concerns, municipal or regional enterprise, 
consumers’ or producers’ cooperatives. 
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These various forms of public ownership should be 
icyarded not as ends in themselves but as means of con- 
trolling basic industries and services on which the eco- 
nomic life and welfare of the community depend, of ra- 
lionalizing inefficient industries or of preventing privatc 
monopolies and cartels from exploiting the public. 

. . . Socialist planning does not presuppose public 
ownership of all the means of production. It 1s com- 
patible wit' .he existence of private ownership in impor- 
tant fielas, for instance in agriculture, handicraft, retail 
(rade and small and middle-sized industries. The state 
must prevent private owners from abusing their powers. 
li can and should assist them to contribute towards in- 
creased production and well-being within the framework 
of a planned economy. 

. . . While the guiding principle of capitalism is pri- 
vate profit, the guiding principle of socialism is the satis- 
faction of human needs. 

. . . Socialism means far more than an economic and 
social system. Economic and social progress have moral 
value to the extent that they serve to liberate and develop 
the human personality. 

Socialism fights to liberate men from the fears and 
anxieties from which all forms of political and economic 
insecurity are inseparable. This liberation will open the 
way to the spiritual development of men conscious of 
their responsibilities and to the cultural evolution of com- 
plete personalities. Socialism is a powerful factor in pro- 
moting this cultural development. 

. . . Democratic socialism is international because it 
aims at liberating all men from every form of economic, 
spiritual and political bondage. 

. . . Democratic socialism is international because it 
recognizes that no nation can solve all its economic and 
social problems in isolation. 

. . . Absolute national sovereignty must be tran- 
scended 

. . . The new world society for which socialists strive 
can develop fruitfully in peace only if it is based on vol- 
untary cooperation between nations. Democracy must, 
therefore, be established on an international scale under 
an international rule of law which guarantees national 
freedom and the rights of man. 
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